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Chicago  Tribune 
reneben 


of  people 


If  you’re  selling  watches,  you  consider 
only  two  kinds  of  people  in  a  market. 
Those  who  buy.  .\nd  those  who  don’t, 
can’t  or  won’t. 

Reaching  more  of  the  right  kind- 
buyers— is  easy  in  Chicago.  Most  of 
them  read  the  Tribune. 

In  city  and  suburban  households, 
73%  of  all  watch  buyers  read  the 
Sunday  Tribune;  56%  read  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  washers, 
wieners  or  women’s  shoes  instead  of 
watches.  It  makes  little  difference.  The 
Tribune  will  still  deliver  a  larger 
audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  your  kind  of 
people— the  people  who  buy — when 
you  use  the  Tribune  in  Chicago. 


More  Readers... 

More  Buyers . . .  More  Results 

THE  TRIBUINE  GETS 
’EM  UN  CHICAGO! 


Your  kind  of  people  are  the  kind 
who  buy— and  our  new  MARKET 
_  POWER  study  tells  who  they 
are,  what  they  buy  and  how  to 
sell  them  more.  Call  a  Tribune 
/y  representative  for  the  full  story. 


ANOTHER  PRESS  INSTALLATION 

BY  SCOTT 

EARNING  DIVIDENDS  THROUGH 


QUALITY  PRINTING  AND  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


High-Speed  SCOTT  3-Unit  Press 
with  Folder  and  Color  Plate  Cylinder 


SCOTT  presses  are  built  to  meet  the  precise  needs  of  each  newspaper,  whether 
it  be  a  large,  medium  or  small  plant. 

Color  plate  cylinders,  color  couples  or  color  units  provide  facilities  for  eye- 
appealing  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 

A  SCOTT  engineer  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  features  that  make  these  mod¬ 
ern  press  units  famous  for  efficient,  economical  operation. 


SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE: 
501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Pioinfieid,  N.  J. 


BUII.DKRS  OF  FRKSSROOM  AND  REKI.ROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1878 


TO  MY  COLLEAGUES... 


I  invite  your  attention  to  a  new  adventure  in  journalism, 
the  birth  of  a  new  newspaper  of  serious  intent,  specifically  designed 
to  serve  a  national  purpose.  In  this  era  of  merger  and  demise  of  major 
newspapers  this  is  an  undertaking  of  magnitude  and  significance.  The 
responsibility  for  success  is  heavy  on  the  publisher,  editors,  and  staff. 

We  invite  your  careful  scrutiny  of  the  first  issue  of  the  WORLD, 
on  newsstands  Thursday  morning,  October  12,  1961. 

Our  credo  is  unbiased  reporting,  edited  for  people  who  wish 
to  make  their  own  interpretations.  International  and  national  news 
are  succinctly  reported  with  careful  consideration  to  news  of  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  of  government.  Our  5  x  200  size, 
on  coated  stock  with  offset  printing  allows  opportunity 
for  unusual  graphic  techniques. 

We  will  strive  to  make  the  WORLD  readable,  graphic  and 
compact — a  newspaper  for  busy  people.  We  espouse  no  cause  but 
truth,  no  plea  but  honest  inspection,  no  GOAL  but  success. 

We  are  frankly  edited  for  the  inquiring — for  the  people  who  know, 
the  people  who  do. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 
FROM  THE  EDITOR 
OF  THE  “WORLD" 


RALPH  DE  TOLEDANO 


We  invite  your  scrutiny  ...  we  will  value  your  comments  . . . 
we  solicit  your  support  for  success. 


Edifor-in-Chief 


For  the  staff  of  the  WORLD, 

- 

Editor-in-Chief 


JACK  DOHERTY 

Managing  Editor 

MALCOLM  KILDALE 

Art  Director 

W.  W.  GARVEY 
President 

BENJAMIN  PODGOR 

Vice  President 


. . .  published  weekly  by  W.  W.  Communications/  Inc. 
1 420  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

7- 8 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Francis  Marion  Hotel.  Char  eston. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid -Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8- 10 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Mission  Inn.  Rivtrside 

Calif. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  l-l^— Southern  Promotion  Workshop,  Claridge  Hotel.  Memphis. 

12- 13— Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12- 14 — National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 14— Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

14-  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Mantic. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-17 — New  York  Associated  Press,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

16- 18 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  General  Assembly,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

17 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

19- 20 — Interstate  Press  Association.  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ad  Managers.  Park 
Heathman,  Portland. 

20- 2 1— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Executive  Committee, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24— Central  Region  Promotion  Workshop.  Jack  Tar  Hotel.  Lansing.  Mich. 

22- 25 — Insttiute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25— Newspaper  Comic  Council.  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Convention,  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-28 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
DInkler-TutwIler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

28 —  Nebraska  Press  Women,  Hotel  Yancey,  Grand  Island. 

31 — Arizona  AP  members.  Flagstaff. 


Baltimore  Is  An  Evening; 
Newspaper  Market . . . 


and  the  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Households 
w»h  YOUNG  MEN 
than  any  Other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 


NOVEMBER  1 

2- 3 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference.  School  of  Journalism,  University 

of  Missouri,  Columbia.  I 

3- 5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Hotel  Marion,  Salem,  Oregon. 

5-6 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  Association,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  i 

5- 7 — NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Workshop,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston.  ^ 

6- 17 — New  Methods  of  Production  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton.  Texas. 

13- 15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Florida.  ’ 

14- 17 — National  Editorial  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton  Jefferson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

14-18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel.  Dallas,  f 
Texas.  I 

16-18 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  I 
Columbia  University.  New  York.  I 


In  the  Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  covers  more  households  with  men  in  the  "Under  25" 
and  the  "25  to  34  Years  of  Age"  categories  than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper!  This  Interesting  and  IMPORTANT 
fact  was  revealed  in  a  study  recently  completed  by  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff.  In  the  "Under  25"  category,  the  News-Post  rates 
highest  with  46.7%  coverage!  The  Second  Newspaper  gives  only 
36.4yc  •  •  •  the  Third,  just  29.2%-  I"  fhe  "25  to  34  Years 
of  Age"  category,  the  News-Post  again  rates  highest  with  40.6% 
.  .  .  while  the  Second  Newspaper  offers  just  31.9%.  The  Third 
Newspaper  gives  just  19.7%.  The  Baltimore  News-Post  is  Mary¬ 
land's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper.  For  the  latest  FACTS  on  Balti¬ 
more  Daily  Newspaper  Coverage — ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 
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Represented  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 
OFFICES  IN — New  York  •  Boston  •  Albany  •  Eialtimore 
Pkiladetphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Miami  Beach  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Milwaukee  •  San  Antonio  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


It’s  Time  For  Americans 
To  Get  Back  On  Our  Feet 

We  Should  Be  Wearing  Out  Far  More  Shoe  Leather 
Instead  Of  Shining  The  Seats  Of  Our  Pants 


Physical  Fitness  Should 
Be  A  Goal  For  Everyone 

There  are  many  reasons  why  all  of  us  owe  full  support 
to  President  Kennedy  in  his  efforts  to  encourafre  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  become  actively  interested  in  being  physically  fit. 
Some  of  the  reasons  are  patriotic  in  nature,  for  surely 
a  nation  of  physically  strong  and  healthy  people  is  a 
nation  more  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  this  age. 

There  are  economic  reasons  for  stressing  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  too.  Many  of  the  ailments  that  plague  people  today 
are  the  penalty  we  pay  for  failing  to  care  for  and  develop 
our  physical  selves  adequately.  Obesity,  lack  of  muscle 
tone,  fatigue,  and  a  number  of  other  common  complaints 
of  civilized  man  can  often  be  traced  to  our  somewhat 
steadfast  refusal  to  be  concerned  about  our  physical  well 
being.  Medical  and  hospital  costs  are  higher  than  they 
need  be  if  more  of  us  would  take  physical  fitness  seriously. 

There  are  very  personal,  and  selfish,  reasons  why  all 
of  us  should  get  excited  about  sound  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
grams.  Obviously  the  physically  fit  person  is  going  to  enjoy 
life  a  grreat  deal  more  and  is  going  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  of  his  goals.  It  is  much  easier  to  fight  the 
battle  against  the  fatigue  and  let-down  feeling  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  our  modem  urban  living  if  one  follows 
a  careful  plan  of  maintaining  physical  fitness. 

Physical  Fitness  Perhaps 
Needs  an  Improved  “Image" 

One  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  path  toward  a  higher 
level  of  physical  fitness  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  the 
unfortunate  spread  of  the  idea  that  physical  fitness  is 
something  for  the  young  to  be  concerned  about  and  that 
physical  fitness  is  a  matter  of  lifting  weights  or  going 
through  a  rugged  program  of  calisthentics  each  morning 
upon  arising.  Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
times  physical  fitness  is  used  by  quacks  and  faddists  to 
sell  so-c^led  “nature  foods”  and  high-priced  gfimmicks 
and  gadgets. 

Weight  lifting  and  calisthentics  are  excellent  form.s 
of  exercise,  of  course,  but  lack  of  interest  in  this  kind 
of  exercise  need  not  deter  anyone  from  trying  to  be 
physically  fit.  Physical  fitness  is  not  measured  by  muscle 
development  alone  or  primarily.  Fitness  really  is  adapta¬ 
tion  —  which  we  may  interpret,  simply,  as  making  the 
proper  use  out  of  the  organism  which  happens  to  be  our 
body. 

Physical  fitness  is  a  state  of  well  being  about  which 
we  must  be  concerned  throughout  the  full  span  of  life. 
While  man  has  survived  on  the  earth  largely  because  of 
his  mental  capacity,  rather  than  physical  strength,  mental 
alertness  is  usually  greatly  enhanced  by  physical  fitness. 

Know  The  Ingredients  Of 
Sound  Fitness  Programs 

Although  heredity  plays  an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  being,  whether  or  not  we  will  enjoy 
good  health  and  maximum  energy  to  do  the  things  we  want 
to  do  is  determined  pretty  much  by  the  kind  of  living 
habits  we  develop.  There  are  many  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  state  of  physical  fitness. 


\Vhat  we  eat  —  both  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  food 
and  the  amount  consumed  —  never  ceases  to  be  one  of 
the  fundamental  determinants  of  good  health  and  energy. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  is  little  excuse 
for  poor  dietary  habits  since  we  do  have  a  great  variety 
of  high  quality  foodstuffs,  but  too  many  of  us  have  not 
learned  how  to  select  and  use  foods  wisely.  In  the  midst 
of  our  abundance  of  good  foods  we  are  finding  people 
who  do  not  consume  enough  variety  to  provide  a  well 
balanced  diet,  and  we  are  finding  that  excess  intake  of 
food  is  a  growing  health  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  enjoy  life  more  because  we 
have  been  able  to  harness  other  sources  of  power  than 
human  muscles  to  perform  many  of  our  chores,  but  too 
many  of  us  have  t^en  this  development  as  a  signal  for 
giving  up  practically  all  muscular  activity. 

Walking  Is  Something 
Most  Of  Us  Could  Do 

On  the  average,  women  outlive  men  in  this  country,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  that  the  woman  who 
is  a  homemaker  still  gets  a  great  deal  of  physical  activity 
even  though  she  may  have  a  house  full  of  wonderful  ap¬ 
pliances  to  help  her  with  the  work.  She  still  walks  miles 
every  day  and  gets  a  lot  of  bending  and  stooping  to  pick 
up  after  lazy  husbands  and  children. 

Obviously,  we  aren’t  all  going  to  do  household  chores  to 
keep  physically  fit,  but  we  certainly  can  make  more  effort 
to  get  communities  excited  about  the  kind  of  physical 
development  —  and  maintenance  —  programs  that  every¬ 
one  might  participate  in.  Encouraging  people,  especially 
men  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  to  do  more  walking 
is  one  good  step  forward.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea,  either, 
to  encourage  ^ults  and  teen-agers  to  make  more  use  of 
the  bicycles  gathering  dust  in  most  garages. 

Above  all  else,  let’s  not  confuse  our  need  for  sound 
physical  fitness  programs  with  grandiose  plans  to  build 
new  marble  palaces  with  plenty  of  weight  lifting  equip¬ 
ment.  Gymnasiums  and  stadiums  are  needed  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young  and  certainly  should  be  used  much  more 
effectively  for  training  the  young  in  life-long  i^ysical 
fitness  habits.  Physical  fitness,  however,  is  mudi  more 
a  result  of  our  daily  habits  —  in  eating,  sleeping,  exercis¬ 
ing  moderation  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  getting  regular 
daily  exercise  which  may  be  confined  to  walking  a  few 
blocks  instead  of  riding. 


American  dairij  association 


Ko/c*  of  tho  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 


20  N.  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Missing  your  share  of 
the  best  test  campaigns? 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  O.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


ASTllEAU  SLOGAN  of  the  Fiji  Times  &  Herald,  Suva,  Fiji,  B 
is  “First  Paper  to  Be  Published  in  the  World  Daily."  Suva 
lies  just  east  of  the  international  date  line  and  the  pap<-r’s  ap- 
|)earance  just  after  midnight  each  day  makes  it  the  first  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  each  morning.  lA*onard  G.  Usher,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  paper,  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  said  the  Fiji 
Times  in  1B69  established  its  own  postal  system  to  overcome 
circulation  problems  and  tbe  stamps  it  issued  are  listed  in  v 
stamp  catalogues  today.  Carrier  pigeons,  sailing  shi{)s  and  1 
native  craft  were  used  for  tbe  paper's  pioneer  postal  operations. 
There  was  no  mail  system  in  the  British  colony  then  and  the 
original  publishers  of  the  Times  solved  the  problem  by  -etting 
up  a  private  postal  and  mailing  service. 

On  Retiring  From  Active  Newspaper  Work 

A  hated  tyrant  falls;  a  fierce  plot  tears 
The  webs  of  power;  war  rumors  cross  the  sea: 

A  rrisis^yet  my  fingers  tap  no  key. 

After  a  life  well  crammed  with  public  cares. 

How  strange  to  stand  apart  from  world  affairs 
And  let,  like  other  men,  what  is  to  be 
Occur  without  one  warning  word  from  me! 

.No  more  to  deal  in  daily  threats  and  scares. 

Cluck  round  events  like  anxious  brooding  hen; 

No  more  snatch  headlines,  seize  the  jigging  tape. 

Dash  comment  out,  explain,  or  analyze! 

I  sit  and  muse  at  last,  like  other  men. 

Read  books,  walk  forth  and  watch  the  clouds  take  shape. 

'Die  great  may  do  or  die;  1  poetize. 

— Paul  Scott  Mowrer 

(From  “On  Going  To  Live  in  New  Hampshire,"  t 

Wake-Brook  House,  Sanbornville.  N.  H.,  1933)  * 


colormatic*  ink  pump  and  rail  system . 

. gives  you  a  metered  supply  of  fresh  ink  from 

a  fully  enclosed  inking  system.  The  ink  is  de¬ 
livered  free  of  lint  and  paper  dust  to  the  ink 
motion.  Ink  feeds  from  the  Colormatic  Ink  con¬ 
tainers,  or  the  main  black  ink  storage  tank, 
through  flexible  tubing  that  connects  each  col¬ 
umn  orifice  of  the  rail  wiith  the  individual  pump 
plungers  of  the  metering  pump.  You  have  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  column  inking  at  all  times  — and 
at  all  speeds. 
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Sports  Department 

— If  a  woman  answers,  she’s  the  sports  editor.  Anyway,  that’s 
the  way  it  is  at  the  IVarren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror.  Sports  Editor 
Joy  Owens  sometimes  is  admonished  by  a  telephone  caller: 
“Lady,  stop  kidding  me  and  give  me  the  sports  desk — no  dame 
knows  the  difference  between  a  batting  average  and  a  hat  size.” 
But  Joy  does  know.  She  has  the  ty  pical  sport  editor’s  encyclo¬ 
pedic  memory  for  facts  and  figures.  .  .  .  Add  troubles  of  sports 
editors:  An  Anderson,  Ind.,  fisherman  wrote  to  Sports  Editor 
William  F.  Fox  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Netvs,  to  request  a  1922  road 
map.  He  reminded  the  sports  editor  that  “a  short  time  ago  one 
of  your  sports  writers  carried  the  news  that  we  could  send  to 
the  State  Conservation  Department  and  obtain  a  contour  map 
of  various  lakes.”  The  fisherman  added  he  wrote  and  promptly 
received  his  map — made  39  ye.ars  ago.  Now  he  wants  a  road 
map  of  the  same  v  intage.  .  .  .  And  sports  staffer  Ray  Fitzgerald, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  wrote  this  heady  headline  on  the 
sports  page  the  other  day:  “Partial  Posts  By  Parcel  Post.” 

—The  Dow-Jones  averages  were  hard  hit  but  Anthony  Scalza,  | 
DPI  financial  writer,  reached  a  new  high^his  third  child,  daughter  j 
I,uurie,  was  born.  .  .  .  “Magnolias  In  Meridian,"  a  new  song  „ 
written  by  Meridian  (Miss.)  .Star  State  Editor  John  Bosworth,  wa» 
introduced  on  a  coast-to-coast  (!BS  radio  network  by  Vincent 
l.iopez  and  his  orchestra,  which  has  been  playing  another  Bosworth 
song,  “Sometimes,”  for  several  months.  “John  Bosworth  has  all 
the  capabilities  of  a  hit  song  writer,"  remarked  Mr,  lA>pez.  .  .  • 
Tom  Inman,  Indianapolis  Times,  is  returning  to  the  Raleigh  (N.G) 
ISews  &  Observer,  of  which  his  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Daniels,  is 
editor.  .  .  .  The  telephone  directory  lists  the  New  York  Puffing 
(x).  directly  under  New  York  Publicity  Outlets,  reports  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist  Robert  Sylvester.  .  .  .  Once  errors  begin,  , 
they  multiply.  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  caught  a  headline  t 
mistake  in  galley  proof:  “Woman  Struck  By  Wild  (^t  .4t  Fair-  - 
ground."  But  the  story’s  lead  read  for  one  edition:  “A  woman  was 
injured  when  she  was  struck  by  a  cad  driving  through  the  Markham  ' 
Fair."  .  .  .  Susan  Delight  writes  that  she  is  food  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Betty  Peach  is  on  the  San  Diego  Evening  - 
T  ribune. 
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Is  personal  greed  shortchanging  your  city’s 
school  dollars?  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat 
told  the  story  of  board  member  misconduct.  It 
included  collusion  with  labor  unions  and  the  use  of 
city  employees  and  materials  on  board  members’ 
homes.  The  citizens  and  the  government,  aroused 
through  their  newspaper,  took  the  legal  action  which 
resulted  in  resignations,  fines,  prison  sentences, . .  . 
and  an  honest  school  board. 


Every  city  needs  a  newspaper  alert  to  the  problems 
of  its  people.  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat  is 
such  a  newspaper. 


Sl.lfouis  (SlobC'ISfinorrnl 
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editorial 


Information  Football 


Frkkdom  ot  inturination  sliuuld  l)e  the  goal  ot  all  jx^ople  regaulless 
of  }X>litical  party  affiliation.  That  should  be  true  particularly  of  the 
|)eople  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  have  come  to  the  ]K)int,  unfortunately,  where  this  issue  affecting 
all  the  jjeople  has  l>econie  a  )M)litical  brnthall. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Adiniinstralion  the  Moss  snhcoinnnttee  on 
freedom  of  information  (controlled  by  Democrats)  was  hailed  by 
newspapermen  for  tlie  critical  attitude  it  t(K)k  toward  information 
|x>licies  of  the  executive  branch.  Republicans  in  Ciongress  bramled 
the  criticism  as  partisan  |K)litics.  Under  the  Kennedy  .\dministration 
the  Moss  sidxommittee  (still  controlled  by  Democrats)  has  taken  a  less 
critical  attitude  toward  government  information  }X)licies  anti  Republi¬ 
cans  say:  “We  told  you  so!’’  Repidjlicans  in  Congress  believe  the  news 
and  information  policies  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  are  marked 
by  “censorship,  favoritism,  ‘managing’  news,  carelessness,  and  attempts 
to  use  reporters  as  jxilitical  propagantla  conduits.’’ 

The  complaint  is  sjjelletl  out  in  this  issue  in  an  article  by  Rep. 
William  E.  Miller,  chainnan  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Equal  space  was  offeretl  to  Pierre  .Salinger,  Presidential  Press  Secre- 
taiT,  to  reply. 

Full  discussion  of  this  vital  issue  is  healthy.  We  wish  that  it  could 
l)e  done  without  attaching  jxtlitical  Ial)els  because  it  is  one  that  should 
l>e  aljove  partisan  )X)litics. 


Right  to  Know 


C  ARL  r.  Rowan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Public  .-Mlairs 
and  former  star  reporter  for  the  Mfnneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
says  that  since  he  has  been  in  Washington  he  has  come  to  realize 
“that  while  the  public  does  have  a  right  to  know,  it  also  has  a  right 
not  to  know.’’ 

This  is  an  attitude  probably  held  by  all  government  officials  but  it 
represents  a  philosophy  that  newspajjermen  cannot  accept.  If  they  do, 
the  battle  for  free  and  complete  dissemination  of  infonnation  is  lost 
and  we  must  all  abide  by  the  decisions  of  government  officials  as  to 
what  we  can  and  cannot  |>rint. 

In  a  troubled  world  we  all  have  had  to  concede  that  it  is  for  the 
common  good  not  to  disseminate  infonnation  of  a  security  nature. 
We  have  done  scr  in  order  to  keep  the  infonnation  from  jx»tential 
enemies  who  might  use  it  against  us.  We  have  not  done  so  to  keep  it 
from  the  American  jjeople.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  conceding 
that  the  .American  people  are  not  entitled  to  know  what  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing. 


Retraction  Demand 

WE  doubt  that  former  \’ice  President  Richard  .M.  Nixon  e\|x‘ctc“d 
any  newspaper,  radio  or  television  station  to  respond  to  his 
demand  that  they  retract  charges  made  by  former  (California  (Governor 
Gcxxlwin  Knight  which  they  had  aired.  If  he  did  it  shows  an  amazing 
naivete  on  his  part  to  ask  news  media  to  refute  charges  made  by  a 
political  adversary'  the  truth  of  which  they  coidd  not  be  expected  to 
know. 

.Actually,  we  suspect  Mr.  Nixon  ot  resorting  to  the  old  |x>litical 
trick  of  trying  to  Irolster  his  own  denials  (which  were  printed)  by 
intimating  that  the  press  was  at  fault  for  even  giving  space  to  the 
charges  in  the  first  place.  “Put  the  blame  on  the  press’’  seems  to  be 
the  ready  answer  of  many  j)oliticians  for  anything  that  goes  wrong. 


/  will  not  leave  you  comfortles 
—John.  XIV;  18. 
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ACTORS  GALORE — Washington  press  corps  (and  some  ringers)  cheer  for  "President"  Franchot  Tone  in  filming  of  "Advise  and  Consent." 


Newsmen  Act;  No  Questions  Asked 


By  George  H.  Watson  Jr. 

“CoUimnists,  news  analysts,  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  —  the  whole  daz¬ 
zling  array  was  there,  those 
ivho  really  deserved  their  fame, 
and  those  who  had  come  from 
little  towns  to  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal  to  master  the  portentous 
knack  of  representing  great 
newspapers  and  dropping  great 
j  names." 

Advise  and  Consent 

Washington 
Admittedly,  the  array  was 
less  than  dazzling  for  the  film¬ 
ing  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents’  mock  banquet  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Director  Otto  Preminger  had 
sent  out  a  call  for  500  newsmen 
to  populate  the  cavernous  ball¬ 
room  for  the  movie  version  of 
the  banquet  scene  in  Allen 
Drury’s  novel,  "Advise  and  Con¬ 
sent." 


Mr.  Preminger  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  hopeful  since  the 
Washington  press  corps  has  been 
unrivalled  in  its  ambition  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  celluloid.  Sixty  report¬ 
ers  even  wrote  letters  request¬ 
ing  parts  for  themselves. 

Only  200  in  Cast 

Unfortunately  for  both  re¬ 
porter-actors  and  Mr.  Prem¬ 
inger,  President  Kennedy  went 
to  New  York  to  address  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  con¬ 
gressional  session  dragged  on. 
All  this  occupied  a  lot  of  re¬ 
porters,  so  Mr.  Preminger  was 
forced  to  settle  for  200  news¬ 
men.  He  made  up  the  slack  by 
hiring  dancing  instructors  and 
others  owning  black-tie  attire. 

Tables  in  the  kleig-lighted 
ballroom  were  set  with  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  dinner  —  morsels  of 
stale  dessert,  dreg.s  of  brandy 


glasses  (filled  with  ginger  ale), 
and  a  plethora  of  butts. 

The  casting  experts  quickly 
established  their  Hollywood  con¬ 
ception  of  a  reporter  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  only  those  slightly  bald, 
gray,  or  somewhat  ragged 
around  the  edges  should  sit  near 
the  stars.  Others  less  scruffy 
in  appearance  were  relegated  to 
tables  away  from  the  cameras. 

Reporters  soon  discovered  that 
mugging  for  Mr.  Preminger 
was  roughly  equivalent  to  work¬ 
ing  for  a  crotchety  city  editor 
who  demands  that  three-para¬ 
graph  shorts  be  rewritten  at 
least  three  times. 

Phil  Casey  of  the  Washington 
Post  observed  that  Mr.  Prem¬ 
inger  “was  in  full  cry,  finding 
fault  loudly  and  amiably.” 

The  objects  of  his  outbursts 
were  sometimes  his  stars,  but 
more  often  the  reporters  and 
photographers  who  were  accused 
of  playing  themselves  rather 
badly. 


“You  photographers  there,” 
Mr.  Preminger  roared,  “you’re 
staying  too  long.  Stay  a  little 
shorter.  Run  in,  take  a  pic,  then 
run  out.  .  .  .  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  starts  to  speak,  squat 
down.” 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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“They  tear  into  this  city  like 
a  hungry  kid  going  after  a 
birthday  cake.  And  then  they 
start  all  over  again.  Maybe 
that’s  why  New  York  stays 
so  young.  It’s  always  doings 
never  done.” 


New  York  is  a  steam  shovel  I 

thei 

gulp  on  the  lower  East  Sidi  guic 
,,,,,,,  .  .  Peoj 

. . .  the  gulp  of  a  tourist  tr  judf 

Times  Square.  This  year 

f  k  A 

6,450,000  sq.  ft.  of  new  offiCi  \vai 
space  will  be  available 
rent . . .  14,000,000  tourist! 
will  visit  New  York.  At 
always  growing,  alwayi  — 

changing  market.  But  thh  | 

remains  constant:  The  Neu  [ 

York  Times  sells  New  Yor^  \ 

with  the  most  advertising.  I 
serves  New  York  with  thi 
most  news.  New  York  is  Th 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October?,  1961 


GOP  Chief  Assails  Kennedy 


Record  on  Press  Relations 


Chairman  Miller  Cites  Published 
Complaints  in  Broad  Indictment 

By  Representative  William  E.  Miller 

Oiairman,  Kepubliran  National  (^mmittee 
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Viewing  the  record  of  the  past 
?!iine  months,  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
i»inist ration  stands  gruilty  of 
censorship,  favoritism,  “manag¬ 
ing”  news,  carelessness,  and  at- 
‘tenpting  to  use  reporters  as 
political  propaganda  conduits. 

I  trust  these  thoughts  will  not 
be  regarded  as  an  academic  dis¬ 
cussion  between  a  politician  and 
the  press.  The  validity  of  the  in¬ 
formation  his  Government  dis- 
jneminates  is  a  matter  of  the 
jieept'st  personal  concern  to 
every  man  and  woman  who 
itrives  to  be  an  effective  citizen, 
and  to  every  American  child  who 
must  bring  to  his  task  of  future 
leadership  an  enlightened  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Many  thanks  to  Editor  & 
PltBiJSHra  for  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration's  information  poli¬ 
ties.  which  by  now  has  had  the 
better  part  of  a  year  to  crystal¬ 
lize. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
has  been  offered  equal  space  to 
reply  in  EI&Ps  next  issue.) 

I  suggest  that  a  survey  of 
their  record  might  well  be 
guided  by  two  standards:  the 
people’s  right  to  know  and  the 
judgments  of  respected  news¬ 
papers. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  ability  and  honesty  of  our 
Washington  news  correspond¬ 
ents.  If  they  are  not  hamstrung 
by  restrictive  Government  poli¬ 
cies,  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  read,  hear,  and  view 
everything  they  should. 

Last  April  the  Freedom  of 


WILLIAM  E.  MILLER  of  Lockporf, 
N.Y.,  elected  six  times  to  Conqress 


Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa- 
l>er  Editors  concluded  that  the 
Kennedy  Administration  had 
run  out  on  its  glowing  campaign 
pledges  to  keep  the  American 
people  fully  informed.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  equally  dis¬ 
illusioned,  underscored  those 
findings. 

Asked  what  steps  the  White 
House  intends  to  take.  Associate 
Press  Secretary  Andrew  Hatcher 
in  September  branded  ASNE’s 
charges  “untrue,”  according  to 
United  Press  International. 

A  Test  of  Alertness 

It  is  well  known  that  a  tend¬ 
ency  exists  among  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  press  officers  to  try  to 
make  themselves,  their  bosses 
or  their  political  parties  “look 
good.”  This  has  bwome  a  sort 
of  occupational  hazard  for  the 
reporter,  a  test  of  his  alertness 
and  sense  of  perspective. 

To  recognize  it,  however,  is 
not  to  condone  it.  Nor  can  one 
avoid  concluding  that  the  Ken¬ 


nedy  Administration  has  carried 
it  to  new  lengths,  running  a 
tandem  censor-and-huckster  op¬ 
eration  at  the  highest  Govern¬ 
ment  levels. 

Complaints  from  the  press? 
There  have  l)een  quite  a  few. 
Generally  they  are  ignored, 
denied  or  tagged  falsehoods  by 
the  White  House. 

Successful  public  relations,  of 
course,  can  be  built  only  on 
scrupulous  honesty  and  fairness 
to  all  news  media.  The  failure 
of  the  Administration’s  infor¬ 
mation  policy  on  these  counts 
has  raised  questions: 

Should  a  Presidential  press 
secretary  be  a  qualified  public 
servant  whose  primary  function 
is  fulfilling  the  people’s  right  to 
know? 

Or  do  the  American  taxpayers 
employ  him  to  operate  as  a  puff 
artist  and  political  censor? 

Artificial  Material 

The  answer  is  obvious.  It  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  White  House 
spokesmen  but  to  their  col¬ 
leagues  throughout  Government. 

This  Administration  has 
shown,  however,  that  it  couldn’t 
care  less.  It  is  too  busy  bottling 
up  hard  news  while  spraying 
the  press  with  artificial  and 
leaked  material. 

As  early  as  last  January  the 
Washington  Star  reported  that, 
“Official  information  officers  are 


GOP  Chairman  Asks: 


•  Who  is  paying  for  the 
lavish  affairs  at  the 
White  House  where  the 
President  has  state 
groups  of  newspaper 


from  New  York's  40fh  Disfriet,  bo-  publishers  as  his  gUeStS? 
came  the  43rd  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee, 
by  unanimous  vote,  on  June  2, 

1961.  One  biographer  has  said: 

"He  carries  a  big,  sharp  needle 
and  he  loves  to  jab  it  into  the 
Democrats." 


Rep.  William  E.  Miller 


ISews  Conference 
*Slewk*  to  End 

Washington 
President  Kennedy’s  next 
news  conference  is  scheduled  for 
Oct.  11.  The  last  one  (No.  16) 
was  Aug.  30. 

The  infrequency  of  confer¬ 
ences  was  due  to  the  “summer 
slack”  and  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
meet  with  the  press  more  often 
from  now  on.  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Salinger  said. 

giving  considerably  less  infor¬ 
mation  than  under  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration.  The 
crackdown  is  being  traced  to 
Kennedy  and  Salinger.” 

Perhaps  newly  -  appointed 
White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  missed  that 
item  for  he  was  busy  taking 
loud  applause  at  the  two  major 
Washington  press  clubs  for  his 
ringing  declarations: 

“The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  is  going 
on  and  when  and  where  it  is 
going  on.” 

“This  Administration  is 
pledged  to  give  the  press  the 
freest  access  to  the  news  and 
intends  to  do  it.” 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  news  ranch,  the  corral  gate 
slammed  shut  on  news  stories  of 
major  importance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Facts  .Suppressed 

The  facts  on  the  President’s 
back  ailment  were  suppressed 
for  three  weeks  and  revealed 
to  reporters  only  when  the  need 
to  appear  in  public  with  crutches 
forced  it  out.  According  to  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
the  President’s  physician.  Dr. 
Janet  Travell,  “gives  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive’s  health  to  newspapermen.” 
After  days  of  clamoring  report¬ 
ers  at  last  were  permitted  to 
put  direct  questions  to  her. 

Compare  this  with  the  prompt, 
straightforward,  complete  re¬ 
lease  of  details  on  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  illnesses. 

News  of  Khrushchev’s  Berlin 
dictum,  handed  to  President 
Kennedy  at  Vienna,  was 
quashed.  No  mention  of  it  was 
made  in  the  President’s  televised 
post-Vienna  report.  The  press 
got  wind  of  it  from  &viet 
stories. 

When  the  President  took  office 
White  House  aides  spread  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  highly 
accessible  and  would  see  report- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Press-Politician  Clash 
Serves  Public  Welfare 


By  Ray  Er^'in 

Philadelphia 

Press-politician  conflict,  seeni- 
inj^ly  inevitable  and  unending, 
actually  serves  the  welfare  of 
the  public. 

This  generalized  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  10  talks 
made  at  an  aftemoon-long  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  at  the 
37th  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  here  last 
week. 

“The  Press  and  State  Govern¬ 
ment”  was  the  subject  of  de- 
bate  by  nine  panelists,  some  of 
them  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  some  of  them  news¬ 
papermen  and  three  of  them 
repre.senting  both  classifications. 

Natural  ('Jeavuge 

“There  is  a  natural  cleavage 
between  politicians  and  papers,” 
asserted  Earl  Selby,  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bidletin. 
“Our  job  is  to  find  out  and 
politicians  aren’t  going  to  hand 
us  a  story  damaging  to  them¬ 
selves.  Reporters  can’t  get  votes 
that  are  cast  in  committee  ses¬ 
sions.  Lobbyists  get  into  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  and  caucuses 
but  reporters  can’t.” 

Mr.  Selby  declared  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  legis¬ 
lators  vote  in  secret  and  how 
legislative  contingency  funds 
are  spent.  He  charged  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  state 
government  has  many  press 
agfents,  but  everything  has  to 
l>e  cleared  through  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  office.  He  said  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  will  not  give 
out  information  as  to  whether 
a  person  is  dead  or  information 
about  a  birth,  except  to  relatives 
of  those  involved. 

178  News  Beats 

Richard  R.  Haratine,  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  David  Law¬ 
rence,  said  there  are  178  new's 
lieats  in  Harrisburg  and  no  pa¬ 
per  can  cover  all  departments, 
Iwards  and  bureaus  in  depth.  He 
said  22  public  relations  people 
know  their  bureaus  thoroughly 
and  help  reporters  accordingly. 
He  replied  to  Mr.  Selby  that  the 
law  prohibits  the  giving  out  of 
vita!  .statistics  except  to  rela¬ 
tives  of  those  concerned  and  the 
law  will  have  to  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  reporters  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  that  respect. 

“The  biggest  rub  comes  when 
we  public  information  officers 
can’t  give  a  policy  change  off 


the  tops  of  our  head.s,”  said  Mr. 
Haratine.  “The  public  relations 
man  is  not  authorized  to  make 
new  policy.” 

Herbert  Fineman,  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  lashed  out  at  the  press. 

Kilter  (j-iticism 

“I  have  bitter  criticism  of  the 
pi*ess  and  do  not  expect  to  en¬ 
dear  myself  to  you,”  he  declared. 
“•411  I  ask  is  that  you  give  fair 
appraisal  of  grievous  errors  by 
the  press.  It  is  important  that 
there  be  some  cordiality  between 
the  press  and  the  legislators  and 
it  is  a  gross  disservice  to  the 
public  when  you  make  the  Legis¬ 
lators  the  targets  for  unjustified 
criticism. 

“If  people  have  no  respect  for 
the  legislators,  they  will  have 
no  respect  for  the  laws  they 
pass.  Some  new.spaper  corre¬ 
spondents  use  venom  in  their 
writings  instead  of  ink  or  pen¬ 
cil.  They  degrade  us  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public.” 

Mr.  Fineman  acknowledged 
that  legislators  are  not  beyond 
criticism  but  asked  that  such 
criticism  be  truthful  and  fair. 

“You  paint  a  picture  of  us  as 
graft-minded  political  hacks  who 
can’t  get  employment  elsewhere, 
when  actually  many  of  us  are 
making  real  sacrifices  in  order 
to  serve  in  Harrisburg,”  Mr. 
Fineman  said.  “Surely  there  is 
some  good  in  some  legislation. 
Report  the  news  accurately  and 
stop  throwing  out  slop  that  un¬ 
dermines  the  faith  of  the  public 
in  their  government.” 

(Garbled  Account 

Mr.  Fineman  cited  a  case  in 
which  a  reporter  called  him  up 
about  a  bill  to  register  lobbyists 
and  he  told  the  reporter  the 
bill  would  be  brought  out  of 
committee  for  action.  He  said 
it  was  a  bill  he  supported.  The 
next  day,  he  said,  the  paper 
had  an  editorial  charging  him 
with  cynicism  and  with  giving 
a  “horse  laugh”  to  the  bill.  He 
said  the  editorial  w'as  untrue 
and  unfair  and  that  the  re¬ 
porter  subsequently  apologized 
to  him,  saying  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  editorial  writer  from 
twisting  the  conversation  to  suit 
his  own  purposes. 

John  H.  Ware  III,  publisher 
of  the  Oxford  P resit  and  a  State 
1  Senator,  warned  newspapers 
I  against  leading  the  public  to 
’  (Continued  on  page  59) 


Author  in  his  own  right,  President  Kennedy  speaks  about  the  John  Adams 
papers  and  their  historical  significance  at  Washington  Post  Book 
luncheon.  At  lelt  is  Philip  L.  Graham,  president  of  the  Post  company, 
and  at  right,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor. 

ABC  Seeks  New  Zone 
Marketing  Concept 


Chicago  well  as  the  surrounding  closely 
Newspaper  members  of  the  settled  incorporated  places 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  having  2,500  inhabitants  or 
appear  to  be  headed  for  a  con-  more  (less  if  the  place  has  a 
troversial  session  dealing  with  a  closely  settled  area  of  100 
re-defining  of  city  and  retail  dwelling  units  or  more),  and 
trading  zones  at  the  annual  unincorporated  areas  with  a 
ABC  meeting  at  the  Drake  Hotel  )K)pulation  density  of  1,000 
here  Oct.  19-20.  inhabitants  or  more  per  square 

The  subject  will  be  on  the  mile, 
agenda  of  the  Newspaper  Divi-  Mr.  Shugard,  in  pointing  out 
sion  meeting  Thursday  after-  some  of  the  difficulties  in  apply- 
noon,  Oct.  19,  according  to  ing  the  v'arious  concepts  to  ABC 
Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul  use,  said  that  while  such  an 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Urbanized  Area  plan  would 
Press,  chairman  of  the  News-  provide  the  statistical  data  on 
paper  Committee.  He  has  been  markets  and  population  on  a 
gathering  opinions  from  news-  comparable  basis  with  circula- 
paper  members  regarding  tion,  “Only  318  of  the  908  U.S. 
advantages  and  disadvantages  markets  currently  defined  as 
of  newspapers  providing  circu-  city  zones  in  ABC  reports  are 
lation  data  in  terms  of  Urban-  located  in  the  presently  defined 
ized  Areas,  or  the  possible  Urbanized  Areas,  and  143  of 
revision  of  ABC  criteria  used  in  these  are  located  within  38 
establishing  city  and  retail  Urbanized  Areas.  One  Urbanized 
trading  zones.  Area  contains  as  many  as  17 

.separate  city  zones.” 

riiree  AppriMches  2.  The  marketing  concept 

“Since  the  buyers  of  adver-  l>ased  on  minor  civil  divisions,  a 
tising,  at  the  annual  meeting  that  is  generally  used  to 

last  year,  asked  that  ABC  describe  such  census  units  as 
change  its  city  and  retail  zone  towns  (in  New  England)  and 
concept,  we  have  been  trying  to  townships.  This  concept  would 
learn  the  answer  to  the  ques-  follow  somewhat  the  present 
tion.  ‘Change  to  what?’,”  said  city  zone  criteria,  excepting  that 
.Mr.  Shugard.  He  explained  there  definitions  would  include  total 
are  at  present  three  different  minor  civil  divisions.  Statistical 
approaches  to  the  market  area  f^^ta  is  available  from  the 
definitions  which  will  be  pre-  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  minor 
sented  to  the  Newspaper  Divi-  civil  divisions. 

Sion  mreting  for  discussion:  ^ 

1.  The  marketing  concept 

based  on  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  3.  The  marketing  concept 
Census-defined  Urbanized  Areas,  based  on  an  expansion  of  the 
a  term  used  in  an  effort  to  present  ABC  city  zone  criteria, 
separate  urban  and  rural  popu-  Proponents  of  this  concept  sug- 
lation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gest  that  the  city  zone  definition 
larger  cities.  An  Urbanized  Area  has  been  effectively  applied  to 
contains  at  least  one  city  of  all  markets  served  by  ABC  daily 
50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  as  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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U.S.  Secrecy  Blamed 


On  ‘Scoop’ 

In  the  day-to-day  experiences 
of  a  prize-winning  reporter  who 
now  holds  a  government  office, 
some  of  the  arguments  for  the 
public’s  right  to  know  are  illogi¬ 
cal  and  the  problem  of  official 
secrecy  derives  from  a  scoop¬ 
conscious  press  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  highest  security 
classification. 

Until  he  took  on  his  policy¬ 
making  job  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  early  this  year,  Carl  T. 
Rowan  told  a  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  audience  at  New  York 
University  Sept.  29,  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  how  many  news¬ 
men  are  far  more  concerned 
about  their  reputations  than 
about  how  well-informed  the 
.\merican  public  is. 

Boastful  of  'Beat' 

.Mr.  Rowan,  three-time  winner 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  report¬ 
ing  prize  for  his  work  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
declared:  “Far  too  few  news¬ 
men — or  editors — are  willing  to 
weigh  their  stories  against  the 
national  interest,  especially  if  it 
means  giving  up  a  ‘beat’  and  the 
opportunity  to  boast  about  it  in 
a  promotion  ad.” 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
charged  that  the  secrecy-in- 
(fovemment  situation  has  been 
marked  by  emotional  utterances 
but  very  little  logic  and  common 
sense.  He  assailed  the  notion 
that  all  the  good  intentions  are 
on  one  side  (the  press)  and  all 
the  foul  scheming  on  the  other 
(the  government). 

Mr.  Rowan  challenged  the 
logic  in  a  statement  made  by  a 
previous  speaker  at  the  forum, 
Virgil  M.  Newton  Jr.,  that  the 
United  States  has  won  major 
wars  with  a  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  but  has  lost  all  of  the 
diplomatic  wars  for  peace  by 
conducting  them  in  secrecy, 
which  is  the  Russian  way. 

If  the  U.S.  has  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  by  clothing  its  diplom¬ 
acy  in  secrecy,  Mr.  Rowan  asked, 
how  can  the  Russians’  victories 
in  .secrecy  be  accounted  for? 

Right  .Not  to  Know 

Arguing  that  the  public  also 
has  a  right  to  know,  Mr.  Rowan 
declared : 

“I  can  think  of  many  things 
that  our  newspapers  could  pub¬ 
lish  tomorrow — and  many  would 
if  they  had  the  chance — that 
would  so  completely  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 


Hunters 

that  it  would  be  not  ‘the  truth 
that  makes  men  free’  but  the 
truth  that  helps  make  men 
slaves.” 

Mr.  Rowan  related  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  a  reporter  who  came 
upon  some  of  the  facts  of  a 
situation  involving  a  diplomat 
from  an  important  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  a  complicated,  frus¬ 
trating  affair,  he  said,  and  a 
published  story  would  have  cost 
the  U.S.  several  crucial  votes  in 
the  UN. 

Should  the  newsman  be  asked 
not  to  run  the  story  he  had?  Mr. 
Rowan  was  asked.  His  reply  was 
no,  but  call  him  in  and  tell  him 
the  whole  story,  then  leave  it  up 
to  him  whether  it  should  be 
printed.  After  the  full  explana¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Rowan  said,  the 
reporter  advised  his  editors  and 
it  was  agreed  unanimously  that 
this  was  a  story  they  could  do 
without. 

“I  would  defy  anyone  to  show 
me  that  the  public  interest  was 
harmed  in  any  way  by  this  news¬ 
paper’s  decision,”  Mr.  Rowan 
declared. 

“Any  honest  editor  knows  that 
outside  government  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know  never  has  been  all  black 
or  all  white.  Nor  is  such  the 
case  in  government.” 

Mr.  Rowan  conceded  that  no 
editor  will  agree  with  govern¬ 
ment  officers  as  to  when  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  withhold 
certain  information  from  the 
public. 

“There  are  many  of  us  in 
government,”  he  said,  “who, 
while  passionate  believers  in  a 
full  flow  of  information  to  the 
public,  are  faced  also  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  oaths 
to  protect  the  vital  interest  of 
our  country  and  its  people.” 

Untouchable  ‘.Sacred  Cow' 

Mr.  Newton  reviev'ed  some  of 
the  conflicts  between  the  press 
and  government  in  which  he  has 
oeen  engaged  as  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  the 
last  eight  years.  He  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
T  rihune. 

“The  secrecy  of  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,”  he  asserted,  “is 
the  all-ruling  and  untouchable 
‘.sacred  cow’  of  Washington  and 
I  suspect  it  has  been  developed 
.solely  to  hide  the  mistakes  of 
our  diplomatic  bureaucrats. 

“I  suspect  also  that  our  Presi¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  the  American 
(Continued  on  page  .56) 


How  Ex~Reporter  Views 
Fol  from  Official  Seat 


How  does  a  star  reporter  see  the  problem  of  freedom 
of  information  when  he  moves  into  the  .seat  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  Washington? 

Carl  T.  Rowan  says  he  interrupted  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  last  January 
to  accept  appointment  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretari’  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  (“I  expect  to  return  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  probably  sooner  than  I  expected.”) 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  forum  on  government  press  relations,  he  said: 
*  *  * 

“I  wa.s  a  passionate  part  of  the  newspaper  world  long 
enough  to  learn  that  to  favor  withholding  information 
from  the  press  is  like  favoring  sin,  wife  beating  or  hali¬ 
tosis.  ...  I  have  come  here  to  present  some  facts  and 
express  some  opinions  that  I  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  cry  so  vehemently 
about  .secrecy  in  government.” 

»  «  * 

“I  view  with  a  mixture  of  both  amusement  and  dismay 
the  pious  charges  and  declarations  that  would  lead  the  less 
discerning  to  conclude  that  the  only  people  who  really 
care  about  the  public’s  right  to  know  are  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  people.  Many  of  my  government  colleagues 
are,  like  myself,  completely  devoted  to  the  belief  that 
without  a  well-informed  public  no  truly  free  society  can 
suri'ive.” 

*  *  * 

“I  am  wise  enough  to  the  workings  of  the  world  of 
publishing  to  know  that  a  great  deal  of  this  so-called  con¬ 
cern  about  the  public’s  right  to  know  is  really  concern 
about  the  fourth  estate’s  right  to  make  a  buck.” 


“The  more  thoughtful  of  my  ex-colleagues  realize  that  | 
what  they  are  seeing  is  evidence  that  nothing  is  more  | 
sobering  than  responsibility.”  i 

♦  •  * 

“You  do  not  take  an  oath  (to  protect  the  vital  interest 
of  our  country)  and  sit  in  Washington  in  a  sensitive  job 
very  long  without  admitting  to  yourself  that  while  the 
public  does  have  a  right  to  know,  it  also  has  a  right  not 
to  know.” 

*  *  * 

“The  more  ardent  advocates  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know  too  often  engage  in  eager  self-deception.  'They  have 
sanctifled  this  theme  of  the  people’s  ri^t  to  know  by 
cloaking  it  in  a  set  of  platitudes  and  high-sounding 
phrases,  and  then  act  as  though  the  people’s  right  to 
know  is  an  absolute  and  fundamental  principle  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be  restricted  or  abrogated.” 

«  *  * 

“In  my  few  months  in  Washington  I  have  seen  scores 
of  instances  where  newsmen  have  printed  material,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  inform  the  public,  when  those  newsmen  realized 
that  they  had  only  part  of  the  story.  They  were  misin¬ 
forming  the  public  —  and  put  in  different  shoes  they 
would  be  among  the  first  to  concede  that  the  public  need 
not  know  that  particular  story.” 

♦  «  * 

“Not  a  day  goes  by  but  what  some  newspaperman  is 
not  invoking  the  ‘public’s  right  to  know’  in  an  effort  to 
get  information  of  the  very  highest  security  classification.” 

»  »  ♦ 

“We  are  fortunate  to  this  extent:  our  biggest  problems 
are  the  better  newspapers  with  the  more  enterprising  re¬ 
porters,  and  these  generally  are  the  newspapers  with  the 
greatest  sense  of  responsibility.” 
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Hearst  Goes  to  All-Day 
Publication  in  Boston 


Boston 

The  Hearst-owned  Bouton 
Daily  Record  and  Evening 
American  were  combined  Oct.  1 
into  a  single  all-day  newspaper 
called  the  Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  price  of  the  tabloid  is 
8c  per  copy. 

Harold  G.  Kem,  publisher  of 
both  papers  and  ^so  of  the 
Sunday  Advertiser,  said  the 
Record  American  would  have  a 
circulation  estimated  at  between 
450,000  and  475,000  daily,  all 
editions  carrying  the  same  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  advertising 
content  formerly  carried  in  the 
separate  morning  and  evening 
newspapers,  except  for  late 
news,  sports,  etc. 

Mr,  Kem  said  Boston  is  the 
only  city  in  the  country  where 
three  separate  publishing  com¬ 
panies  have  had  both  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  with 
the  attendant  dual  publishing 
costs. 

“It  is  obviously  unsound  in 
these  days  of  high  wages  and 
other  production  costs  to 
endeavor  to  continue  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said. 

Chicago  Pattern 

Mr.  Kem  said  the  Hearst 
change  was  comparable  to  the 
pattern  of  the  Sun  and  Time's, 
Chicago  tabloids,  in  going 
together  successfully  as  one 
expanded  newspaper. 

New  advertising  rates  have 
been  established  for  the  Record 
American  with  discounts  based 
on  volume  alone,  regardless  of 
space  units  or  frequency.  In 
this  connection,  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  all-day 
plan  pointed  out  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  Globe  and  the  evening  Globe 
are  sold  to  advertisers  at  a 
combination  rate,  as  are  the 
morning  Herald  and  evening 
Traveler. 

All  editions  of  the  Globe  have 
similar  format  and  contain 
virtually  the  same  features,  but 
the  Herald  and  Traveler  are 
distinctly  different  newspapers. 

Edition  Sechedule 

The  first  edition  of  the  Record 
American  was  issued  at  2  p.m. 
Sunday,  Oct.  1.  Other  editions 
were  run  at  4:45  and  7:30  p.m., 
a  Sunrise  at  11:15  p.m.  and  last 
Sunrise  at  2:45  a.m.,  followed 
by  a  sectional  run  for  Cam- 
bridge-Somerville. 

The  Green  Race  edition  has 
been  dropped. 

With  the  Boston  Evening 
American  passing  out  of  exist¬ 


ence  as  a  separate  newspaper. 
Win  Brooks,  managing  editor, 
became  supervising  editor  of  the 
all-day  paper  and  C.  Edward 
Holland,  assistant  managing 
editor,  went  over  as  managing 
editor.  Sam  Bomstein  remained 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser. 

James  P.  Murphy,  Record 
managing  editor,  retired.  Jack 
McLean,  former  city  editor  of 
the  American,  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  combined  paper  and 
John  Noonan,  longtime  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor  of  the  American, 
resigned. 

Out  as  a  i^ult  of  the  change 
were:  Georgy  Clarke,  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  for  23  years  columnist 
on  show  business  and  night 
clubs  with  his  “Around  Boston” 
column  in  the  Record ;  Leo 
Gaffney,  drama  editor  of  the 
Record;  Mary  X.  Sullivan, 
drama  and  film  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Advertiser;  Bill 
Buchanan,  television  and  radio 
columnist  of  the  Record. 

Alan  Frazer,  “My  Boston” 
columnist  of  the  American,  will 
l)e  the  columnist  of  the  new 
paper  and  Elliot  Norton,  drama 
critic  of  the  Record,  will  be  the 
drama  critic.  Peggy  Doyle, 
drama  and  film  critic  of  the 
American,  remains.  Anthony  La 
Camera,  television  radio  column¬ 
ist  and  editor  of  the  American, 
was  named  to  the  same  setup 
for  the  combined  paper. 

In  the  first  wave  of  the 
changeover  the  papers’  payroll 
was  reduced  by  202 — 59  truck 
delivery  men  and  mail  handlers, 
69  editorial  workers  and  74  com¬ 
posing  room  workers.  Additional 
layoffs  were  due  in  circulation 
and  advertising. 

Union  Notice 

A  notice  on  the  union  bulletin 
board  said  severance  pay  and 
all  contract  agreements  would 
be  kept  by  management.  The 
statement  by  Arthur  Sullivan 
of  the  typographical  union  said: 
“The  management  feels  there 
will  be  many  hardships  but 
believes  it  is  better  to  save  some 
jobs  rather  than  to  lose  all  by 
closing  the  plant.” 

The  list  of  those  dismissed, 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
notified  by  telegram,  included: 
Reporters:  John  Carr,  James 
McEnany,  James  Breagy, 
Thomas  Downey,  auto  editor, 
American,  Dan  McLaughlin, 
Edward  O’Donnell,  George 
Souza,  John  Wade,  Bob  Aldrich, 


Bill  Shea,  Ed  Collins,  Dick 
Remmes,  Milton  Greenglass, 
Charles  Kelly,  Bob  Monahan, 
George  Sullivan,  Hugh  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Mary  X.  Sullivan, 
drama  and  film  editor,  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser. 

Rewrite  and  copy  desk :  Marv¬ 
in  Bowman,  John  Dixon,  Ameri¬ 
can  day  photo  editor;  Harry 
Benwell,  John  F.  Connolly,  Jr., 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Jim  Bagley, 
Catherine  Hapgood,  only  woman 
copy  reader  in  Boston  news¬ 
papers;  George  Hayes,  Charles 
Johnson,  Raymond  Kittredge, 
Larry  McKenzie,  Otto  Tyrala, 
Charles  Laubenstein,  E.  Mat¬ 
thew  Peterson,  John  Ralston, 
Louis  Ross,  Bill  Thatcher,  Peter 
Stilla,  George  Clarke,  columnist; 
Bill  Buchanan,  television  edi¬ 
tor;  Leo  Gaffney,  drama  editor. 
Record. 

Melvin  Massucco,  photo  direc¬ 
tor,  also  was  dropped. 

The  editorial  roster  was  .said 
to  have  numbered  225  before  the 
curtailment. 

Prftmotiun  Message 

The  Record  American  ran  its 
announcement  in  the  Traveler, 
and  the  Traveler  ran  a  full  page 
in  the  Hearst  paper  saying: 

“The  merger  of  these  two  fine 
newspapers  (Record  and  Amer¬ 
ican),  both  popular,  both  import¬ 
ant  in  greater  Boston-New  Eng¬ 
land  communities,  will,  because 
of  new  edition  times,  leave  a 
void  in  news  coverage  in  part 
of  the  aftemo  >n  newspaper  field. 

“May  we  lodestly  suggest 
that  the  Boston  Traveler  can 
help  here.  The  Traveler  does 
not  offer  itself  as  a  substitute 
alone,  but  rather  as  a  fresh 
reading  experience,  a  newspaper 
whose  enterprise  and  ability  are 
reflected  in  all  departments  .  .  . 
in  news,  sports  and  financial 
coverage  ...  in  special  features 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

“We  are  confident  that,  as  you 
have  liked  and  will  continue  to 
like,  the  best  features  of  the 
Record  and  the  American,  you 
will  like  the  Boston  Traveler 
.  .  .  Try  us  and  see.” 

The  Record  American  ads 
called  attention  to  38  general 
columns  by  famous  writers, 
seven  general  features,  two 
woman’s  pages,  30  of  the  world’s 
best  known  comic  strips  and 
panels  in  a  single  paper  for  the 
same  price  formerly  paid  for 
each  paper. 

• 

Rice  Fellow  Named 

William  P.  Thomas,  of  La 
Canada,  Calif.,  has  been  given 
the  Grantland  Rice  Fellowship 
of  $1,500  at  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  He  has 
been  a  copy  boy  and  editor  for 
prep  school  sports  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 


ANPA  Taps 
Savings  for 
Research  Lab 


“PigKy-bank”  savings  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  be  .spent 
to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
Research  Institute’s  laboratory 
at  Easton,  Pa. 

Directors  of  the  asscx  iation 
voted  this  week  to  take  $450,000 
out  of  the  reserve  funds,  built 
up  over  many  years,  to  build  an 
addition  to  the  lab  containing 
30,000  square  feet  of  spact?. 

An  announcement  by  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  ANPA  gcmeral 
manager,  said  the  boanls  of 
.\NPA  and  of  ANPA  Research 
Institute  agree<l  it  was  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  newspaper 
business  that  research  facilities 
be  expanded  to  find  more  ways 
to  reduce  pixxluction  costs  and 
improve  printing  quality. 

The  Research  Center,  the  first 
section  of  which  was  built  in 
1951,  was  previously  enlarged  in 
1955.  It  includes  a  photography 
and  chemistry  laboratory,  com¬ 
posing  room,  press  room, 
machine  shop,  temperature  and 
humidity  control  room,  and 
equipment  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  Center  attracts  nearly  1,000 
visitors  a  year  to  view  the  labor¬ 
atory  tests  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  research  program  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000  a  year  which  is 
raised  by  assessments  on  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Center  has  a  staff 
of  27  persons. 

• 

Nelson  Resits 
As  Gen’l  Manager 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

J.  Robert  Nelson  resigned 
Sept.  30  as  vicepresident,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal.  He  had 
been  general  manager  and 
treasurer  since  1942  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  after  the 
purchase  of  the  Jamestown 
Newspaper  Corporation  by  the 
News  Publishing  Company,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  Aug.  9. 

Austin  V.  Wood,  executive 
vicepresident  and  publisher, 
appointed  John  A.  Hall,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  paper,  to  serve 
also  as  acting  general  manager. 
• 

Lovejoy  Fellow 

Waterville,  Me. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
lecture  and  receive  the  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Colby  College  here  Nov. 
9, 
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Dr4»p8  By  For  Lunch, 
St<»ry  Is  a  Hot  One 

Frank  Lynn,  32,  chief  politi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  won 
praise  for  “public  service”  this 
week  from  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  took  $24,4UU  from  Mayor 
Wafrner’s  campaign  funds. 

Mr.  Lynn  attended  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Sept.  27  at  which  builders 
and  real  estate  men  doing  busi¬ 
ness  w'ith  the  city  were  asked  in 
Mayor  Wagner’s  presence  to 
provide  funds  to  help  get  him 
re-elected.  Abraham  M.  Linden- 
baun,  who  did  the  asking,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  Mayor  Wagner 
announced  he  wouldn’t  take  any 
of  the  money  pledged. 

Mr.  Lynn  had  attended  a 
press  conference  given  by  a 
Brooklyn  Democratic  leader.  He 
and  four  other  reporters  were 
tipped  that  the  mayor  would  be 
at  a  nearby  restaurant  for 
lunch.  Two  reporters  went  to  the 
luncheon.  Both  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Lindenbaun.  Mr.  Lynn 
considered  he  had  a  story.  The 
other  reporter  did  not. 

The  WT&S  revelation  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  issue  of  the  city 
campaign. 

• 

Eilitorial  Reports 
Editor's  Discharge 

WiNNEMlJCCA,  Nev. 

The  Daily  Humboldt  Star 
announced  Sept.  20  that  its  edi¬ 
tor  had  been  fired  for  failing  to 
print  stories  about  a  move  to 
close  down  the  “red  light” 
district. 

The  paper,  owmed  by  Donald 
W.  Reynolds  of  Las  Vegas,  said 
in  an  editorial  that  editor  Gene 
Dilkes’  decision  not  to  publish 
accounts  of  a  Baptist  minister’s 
request  to  close  down  houses  of 
prostitution  was  a  dereliction  of 
duty. 


Giving  the  Women’s  Angle 
On  Journalism 


Minneapolis 

A  58-year-old  white-haired 
grandmother,  who  has  been  city 
^itor  of  the  Lon  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Express  for  14  years,  spoke 
to  the  Minnesota  Press  Women 
at  their  first  short  course  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  Sept.  29. 

Mrs.  Agness  Underwood,  who 
began  her  newspaper  career  as 
a  relief  telephone  operator, 
sketched  her  activities  us  a 
crime  reporter  before  taking 
over  the  city  desk. 

Calling  Los  Angeles  “one  of 
the  greatest  crime  areas  in  the 
world,”  she  told  how  her  “wom¬ 
an’s  intuition”  frequently  placed 
her  on  top  of  crime  stories.  She 
also  had  kind  words  for  male 
city  editors,  calling  them  dedi¬ 
cated,  but,  in  general,  low-paid. 

As  far  as  the  “woman’s  view¬ 
point”  in  her  newspaper  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mrs.  Underwood  said 
that  viewpoint  goes  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages.  “News  is  news,”  she 
said,  “whether  it  concerns  men 
or  women.” 

Jean  Mooney,  director  of 
women’s  services.  Newspaper 
Enterprise  As.sociation,  sum¬ 
marized  the  findings  of  a  study 
concerned  with  “What  Women 
Want  to  Read.”  The  .study 
showed  that  while  the  home  is 
the  primary  interest,  women 
still  “want  news  and  service 
in  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
trend  in  local  news  is  toward 
women’s  activities,”  she  said. 

The  study  found  that  women 
read  the  w'omen’s  pages  first. 

Miriam  Album,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  editorial 
writer,  stressed  the  imjwrtance 
of  editorials  for  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  She  obserN’ed  that  some 
papers  in  Minnesota  print  no 
editorials  simply  because  editors 
either  feel  they  don’t  have  the 
time  or  that  they  are  not  quali¬ 
fied. 

• 

Dallas  News  Creates 
2  Editorial  Positions 

Dallas 

Four  promotions  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  were  announced  Sept. 
30. 

Thomas  J.  Sinunons,  news 
editor,  and  William  T.  Rives, 
sports  editor,  were  promoted  to 
the  newly  created  posts  of  asso¬ 
ciate  managing  editor. 

John  R.  Puckett  was  appointed 
news  editor.  Walter  Robertson 
was  named  sports  editor. 


Political  Reporters  Busy 
With  Knight-Nixon  Story 


Los  Angeles 

The  second  record  crowd  of 
political  reporters  in  a  week 
turned  out  Oct.  4  to  cover  the 
row  between  former  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  for¬ 
mer  Gov.  Gootlwin  J.  Knight, 
both  of  whom  are  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California. 

The  80  reporters  who  gath¬ 
ered  in  Mr.  Knight’s  campaign 
headquarters  received  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  his  version  of  how’ 
a  “Mr.  X”,  assertedly  Mr.  Nix¬ 
on’s  representative,  had  offered 
him  the  post  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  state  if  he  would  not  run 
for  governor. 

The  statement,  as  the  report¬ 
ers  expected,  named  J.  Howard 
Edgerton,  bank  executive  and 
onetime  Knight  campaign  fi¬ 
nance  director,  as  the  Nixon  rep¬ 
resentative. 

The  question  and  answer 
period  failed  to  produce  any  new 
fuel  for  political  flames. 

Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Edg¬ 
erton  replied  that  there  was 
little  truth  in  the  Knight  state¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Knight  reiterated 
that  there  was  little  truth  in 
their  denials. 

The  intra-party  row  was 
touched  off  the  week  before  by  a 
question  put  to  Mr.  Nixon  by 
Carl  Greenberg,  political  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 


at  a  televised  press  conference 
at  which  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
would  run  for  governor. 

Mr.  Greenberg’s  question  was: 

“Did  you  at  any  time  this 
month  send  any  emissary  to  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Knight  asking 
him  to  get  out  of  the  race  and 
offering  him  in  effect,  anything 
he  wanted  if  he  would  do  so  and 
did  he  send  back  a  word  of  de¬ 
nunciatory  comment  to  you?  Is 
there  any  basis  for  this  story?” 

“None  at  all,”  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

Mr.  Greenberg  said  he  had 
heal’d  of  Mr.  Knight’s  charges 
from  a  Knight  supporter  just  a 
few  hours  before  Mr.  Nixon’s 
press  conference. 

• 

Stevenson  to  Speak 
At  lAPA  Luncheon 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  will  address  the  17th 
annual  General  Assembly  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  host  committee,  said  Ambas¬ 
sador  Stevenson  will  speak  at 
the  Oct.  16  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  by  New  York’s  news¬ 
papers. 

About  400  members  of  the 
lAPA  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meetings  Oct.  16-18,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
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Court  Allows 
Springfield 
Pension  Quiz 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Counsel  for  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  newspaper  interests  this 
week  won  a  sweeping  victory  in 
court  which  gives  them  the  right 
to  delve  fully  into  the  operations 
of  the  Springfield  Newspapers’ 
pension  funds. 

In  an  action  to  gain  full 
access  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company  records,  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
which  owns  a  large  minority 
stock  interest  in  the  local  firm, 
has  charged  mismanagement  of 
the  employees’  beneficial  funds 
to  the  detriment  of  the  parent 
corporation,  the  Republican 
Company. 

Principal  defendants  in  the 
complex  lawsuit,  who  are  officers 
of  the  company  and  trustees  of 
the  funds,  sought  recently  to 
block  further  examination  of 
witnesses  on  questions  relating 
to  the  pension  funds  which  are 
estimate  to  have  an  asset  value 
of  $17  million. 

The  company  officials  abso 
supported  a  move  by  a  newly- 
formed  union,  embracing  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  of  the  thi*ee 
newspapers,  and  a  25- Year  Club, 
which  includes  active  officers 
and  several  hundred  pensioners, 
to  intervene  as  co-defendants 
and  thus  require  a  new  start  to 
be  made  in  testimony.  A  Special 
Master  has  been  receiving  evi¬ 
dence  for  several  months. 

No  Right  to  Intervene 

Superior  Court  Judge  Daniel 
D.  O’Brien  ruled  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  and  pensioner  groups  have 
no  right  to  intervene,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  offer  made  by  New- 
house  lawyers  to  permit  them 
to  enter  the  case  at  its  present 
stage. 

The  judge  also  struck  out  a 
defense  affidavit  containing 
selected  extracts  of  testimony 
taken  at  the  master’s  hearing 
and  allowed  the  master  to  admit 
the  books  and  other  records  of 
the  pension  funds  when  he  re¬ 
sumes  taking  testimony  soon. 

Judge  O’Brien  overruled  the 
defense  objection  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  amendment  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  to  cover  alleged  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  funds. 
One  of  the  principal  points 
reached  in  the  master’s  hearing 
involved  a  loan  by  the  fund 
trustees  to  a  building  corpora¬ 
tion  in  which  some  of  the 
trustees  were  officers. 

In  his  arguments  against  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  inquiry.  Attorney 
Robert  Meserve  of  the  Republi- 
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Ford  Dealers 
Negotiating 
Local  Rates 


FAIR  SEX — Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  former  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 
accepts  appointment  by  Robert  Moses  as  a  director  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  1964-65  Corporation.  Fair  President  Moses  said  Hawaii 
intends  to  take  a  two-acre  site  as  a  showplace  for  the  50th  State's 
attractions. 


can  Company  told  the  court  the 
funds  had  Iteen  .successfully 
manager!  by  their  unpaid 
trustees.  He  .said  the  newspaper 
corporations  had  contributed 
$6.5  million  to  the  funds  but 
$4.5  million  of  this  sum  had 
been  withdrawn  a  few  years  ago 
to  satisfy  government  tax 
claims.  'The  Newhouse  group 
has  contended  that  nearly  all 
of  the  newspapers’  earnings 
have  been  hander!  over  to  the 
pension  funds  by  officers  who 
are  also  beneficiaries. 


ABC  Zone 

(Ciintinued  from  /mj/r  10) 


Largest  Single  Ad 
In  Pictorial  Mag. 


The  largest  single  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  to  apjrear  in  a  U.  S. 
newspaper  or  magazine  will  be 
placed  by  Warner  Bros,  for 
“Splendor  in  the  Grass,”  Elia 
Kazan’s  new  Technicolor  motion 
picture. 

The  atl  is  20  inches  wide  and 
28  inches  deep,  the  equivalent 
of  4,000  lines  for  four  tabloid- 
size  newspaper  pages.  It  will 
appear  in  the  Hearst  Pictorial 
Sunday  Magazine,  distributed 
with  Hearst  newspapers  in  nine 
cities  on  Oct.  8:  the  Baltimore 
American,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Chicago  American,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
New  York  Journal- American, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


newspapers.  By  automatically 
eliminating  areas  which  may 
have  built-up  characteristics,  but 
which  are  not  contiguous  to  the 
city  of  publication,  the  present 
city  zone  criteria  denies  the 
newspaper  the  right  to  include 
a  true,  total  market  picture  in 
ABC  reports,  they  claim.  By 
eliminating  the  re<iuirement  that 
all  areas  be  contiguous  to  the 
city  of  publication,  as  this  con¬ 
cept  suggests,  city  zone  defini¬ 
tions  could  include  adjacent 
populated  places — economically 
connected  with  the  central  or 
“core”  city,  but  separated  from 
it  physically  by  rural  or  other 
low  population  areas. 

Another  item  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  meeting  agenda 
will  be  the  presentation  of  a 
l)roposed  change  in  the  ABC 
Audit  Report  breakdown  of  a 
single  issue  distribution  (Para¬ 
graph  13). 

Newspaper  directors  whose 
terms  expire  at  the  upcoming 
annual  meeting  are: 

Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  hide  penden  t-Jou  mal, 
(Pacific  Time  Zone)  ;  Frank 
Geoghegan,  unattached,  (East¬ 
ern  Time  Zone)  ;  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 


Ford  dealers,  wondering  how 
long  the  auto  workers’  strike 
would  la.st,  coastwl  with  their 
new  car  advertising  .schedules 
this  wee-k  but  continued  to  put 
pressure  on  newspapers  to  ob¬ 
tain  local  rates  rather  than  pay 
national  rates. 

Jo.seph  Swoyer,  supervi.sor  of 
Ford  Dealer  Association  ac¬ 
counts,  which  aggregate  about 
$10  million,  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit,  said  there  had 
been  a  few  cancellations  around 
the  country. 

Objections  to  paying  national 
rates  to  newspapers  out  of  local¬ 
ly  generated  dealer  funds  have 
intensified,  he  said.  A  .survey 
which  he  has  been  conducting  in 
test  markets  is  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  but  will  be  resumed  after 
the  initial  factory  advertising 
for  1962  Galaxies  and  Falcons. 


Available  in  Radio 


Tribune,  (newspapers  over  100,-  agency  commission  on  ads  placed 


Keith  Hunter  Dies 


000)  ;  Lester  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  &  Tribune,  (under 
15,000) ;  and  John  J.  Shinners, 
Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press, 
(weekly  newspapers). 


Davenport,  Iowa 
J.  Keith  Hunter,  60,  controller 
of  advertising  for  the  Davenport 
Newspapers,  died  Sept.  30.  He 
had  been  ill  for  several  months. 
He  had  been  associated  with  the 
Davenport  Times  and  Morning 
Democrat  for  18  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  affiliated  with 
advertising  departments  of 
retail  stores  in  the  midwest. 


John  Driver  Dies 

Detroit 

John  Driver,  46,  Executive 
City  Editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  died  Oct.  4  at  his  home. 
He  was  stricken  with  cancer 
three  years  ago.  He  came  to  the 
Free  Press  in  1954  from  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 


Eugene  Lemeoe  Dies 

St.  Louis 

Eugene  J.  Lemeoe,  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  Sept.  29. 
He  was  associated  with  the  old 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  for  16 
years  and  with  the  Houston 
Post  for  nine  years  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  executive.  He  joined  the 
Globe-Democrat  in  January  of 
this  year. 


Newspaper  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  cut  back,  said  William 
Semmes,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y.  dealer, 
with  about  half  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  million-dollar  fund  going 
to  new.spapers.  Radio  stations 
bill  at  local  rates,  he  said,  but 
the  only  concession  newspapers 
have  offered  is  space  in  back- 
of-the-paper  pages  at  rates 
slightly  lower  than  their  na¬ 
tional  rate. 

Martin  J.  O’Meara  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  England  deal¬ 
ers  with  a  $2  million  ad  fund, 
said  he  has  been  dealing  with 
new.spapers  one  at  a  time  and 
having  some  success  in  getting 
local  rates.  In  .some  instances, 
he  said,  it  is  require<l  that  deal¬ 
ers  insert  local  copy  identifica¬ 
tion  to  qualify.  A  lot  of  dealer 
money,  Mr.  O’Meara  said,  is 
going  into  billboard  space. 

John  L.  Coughlin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  said  he  understood  the  Ford 
dealer  association  pays  the 
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Story  of  a  Sportswriter  or 


I  By  Kirk  Frininian 

;  Le>l<*r  J.  Biedermaii  is  a  S-4-year-oltl  I'ittsburgh  (I’a.  I  I’ress 
j  bjseliall  writer.  He  began  covering  the  Pirates  in  1938.  That  was 
the  year  they  led  almo>t  all  season;  had  World  Series  tickets 
printe<l  up;  built  a  new  press  Ik»x  for  Forbes  Field;  then  lost  the 
last  tliree  games  of  the  >.ea>ion  to  the  (Chicago  Culis  and  blew  the 
pennant. 

He  watched  the  Pirate-  fall  to  sixth  in  1939  and  for  the  next 
20  years  suffered  with  -ome  of  the  worst  teams  in  hasehall.  such 
IS  tht  19.'i2  Hues,  who  lo-t  112  games  and  won  <»nly  42. 

rhen  came  Sweet  P>6(l.  The  Hues  not  only  won  their  first  Na¬ 
tional  League  pennant  in  33  years  hut  heat  the  New  York  Yankees 
t  }  for  their  first  World  Series  victorv-  in  ikS  years.  For  Baseball  Writer 
*■  Les  Biederman  it  was  a  year  of  laughter,  excitement  and  a  lot  to 
urite  about,  compounded  by  a  sudden  spurt  in  popularity — he 
was  a  man  with  World  .“series  tickets. 

Unfortunately  for  both  Les  Biederman  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
1961  fidlowed  1960.  The  Cincinnati  Reds  went  from  sixth  place  in 
'60  to  first  place  in  *61 ;  the  Biics  went  from  first  place  in  *60  to 
®  -ixth  place  in  *61. 

y  Here's  what  happen-  in  the  life  of  a  baseball  writer  when  the 

"  team  he  covers  takes  a  nose<live  the  season  after  they  became  the 
’*  World  (Champions  f»f  Baseball. 


1960  1961 


^  Where ’d  Everyone  Go?’ 


PIRATES  CLUBHOUSE  as  it  looked  in  1961.  A  year  a90  it  was  crowded 
with  writers  waiting  to  interview  the  Bucs  as  the  team  drove  for  the 
pennant.  Above,  Les  Biederman  sits  alone,  waiting  for  players  to  show 
up. 
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e  In  19.39  Les  Biederman  •  Left  Biederman  picked  the 
I  picked  the  Bucs  to  finish  first —  Bucit  to  finifth  firftt — they  finished 
I  they  finished  fourth.  Tn  1960  he  idxth. 

L  picked  them  to  finish  fourth — 

I  they  finished  first. 

•  Everywhere  Les  Biederman  •  Kverywhere  Leu  Biederman 
travelled  with  the  team — Philly,  travelled  with  the  team,  people 
Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles — some-  were  even  more  not  intereftted 
body  shoved  a  mike  in  front  of  in  interviewing  a  Pittsburgh 
him.  “They  were  almost  as  in-  baseball  writer  than  they  were 
terested  in  interviewing  the  not  interested  in  interviewing  a 
Pittsburgh  sportswriters  as  in  Pittsburgh  player. 
interviewing  the  Pittsburgh 

players,”  he  recalls. 

•  W’herever  he  went  sports-  •  Les  Biederman  read  out-of- 
writers  from  other  towns  but-  town  newspapers  and  tnagazines. 
tonholed  him  and  magazine 

writers  “bled  me  for  stories.” 

They  all  wanted  to  know  “the 
secret  of  the  Pirates.” 

•  Whenever  Les  Biederman  •  Whenever  Les  Biederman 
and  the  team  came  into  a  town  and  the  team  came  into  a  town, 
they  got  the  V’TP  treatment.  they  were  just  another  sports- 

writer  and  baseball  team.  The 
“Welcome  Pirates,  World  Cham- 
inons”  banners  came  off  the 
f  hotel  walls  before  the  season 

i  was  half  over. 


I  •  When  Les  and  the  team  •  Who’s  Phoning? 

I  arrived  at  out-of-town  hotels 
they  instructed  hotel  operators 
not  to  let  any  calls  through. 

•  I.es  Biederman’s  mail  didn’t  •  Les  Biederman’ s  mail  in- 
(  increase  appreciably.  creased  appreciably.  He  claims 

people  only  unite  when  they 
have  something  to  complain 
about.  They  had  something  to 
complain  about. 

i  editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1961 


•  His  wife  screened  all  home  •  Whoever  was  closest  to  the 
phone  calls  for  him.  “It  was  phone  in  the  Biederman  house 
really  a  madhouse  toward  the  answered  it. 
end  of  the  .season  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  four  Series 
games  in  Pittsburgh.”  he  re¬ 
lates. 


•  There  was  laughter  and  •  TF/io’.s  laughing? 
gaiety  in  the  clubhouse  and  Les 

Biederman  often  joined  in. 

•  He  got  invitations  to  ban-  •  When  the  Pirates  played  at 
quets  almost  every  night  along  home,  he  ate  at  home;  when 
with  instructions  to  bring  a  they  played  on  the  road,  he  ate 
Bucs  player  with  him.  (Les  do-  at  hotels. 

nated  his  speaker’s  fees  to  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital.) 


•  During  the  hasehall  season  •  During  the  basebail  season 
he  had  freedom  to  write  almost  he  wrote  a  story  on  the  Pirates 
as  much  as  he  wanted.  Stories,  each  day  and  a  column  seven 
notes,  sidebards,  columns.  “It  days  a  week. 
was  all  they  wanted  to  read 
about  in  Pittsburgh,”  Les  re¬ 
calls. 


•  Children’s  Hospital  was  sev-  •  The  market  dropped  out  of 
eral  thousand  dollars  richer  be-  Stuart  home  runs  and  auto¬ 
cause  of  Les  Biederman  and  tbe  graphed  Pirate  bats  and  balls. 
Pirates.  Les  handles  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Scoreboard  Fund 
which  raises  money  for  the  hos¬ 
pital.  One  fellow  gave  him  a 
$.3  donation  for  every  home  run 
Dick  Stuart  hit  (2.3);  another 
gave  him  a  $.3  donation  for  every 
game  the  Pirates  won  (95); 

Dick  Groat.  Pirate  shortstop 
and  captain,  donated  10  percent 
of  his  World  Series  share  to  the 

fund  ($800);  Les  auctioned  an  {Continued  on  page  59) 
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Advertisers  Have  Problems  Netcs  Suggested 

In  Editing  Sponsored  Shows 

durinpr  prime  viewing  hours  each 

•■-1  •  was  made  here  last  week 

Extent  of  Their  Program  Control  ;;SrpMHpSo':Stasp:i 

Is  Explained  in  FCC  Testimony  “Dobie’s  parents  picked  up  “For  those  of  us  living  in  the 

the  wrong  impression  that  he  Eastern  Standard  Time  zone,  at 
Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre  perhaps  the  father  of  a  least,”  he  said,  “there  is  no 

child  out  of  wedlock,”  Mr.  news  on  television  between  7:15 

u  u  j  j  Greene  said,  adding  that  the  and  11  p.m.  The  world  goes  on 

A  national  advertiser  buying  various  witnesses  who  had  said  „o  j  _ a 

1  a  I  •  •  u  •  1-1  au  <•  la  au  u  ij  u  Company  considered  this  as  during  prime  evening  time.  But 


Extent  of  Their  Program  Control 
Is  Explained  in  FCC  Testimony 


,  a  i  •  •  u  •  W"  ai7  ’  T  la  u  "ij  '  i.  company  considered  tnis  as  during  prime  evening  time.  But 

a  network  television  show  IS  like  they  felt  they  should  have  a  ^nd  that  the  script  you  wouldn’t  know  it  if  you 

two  ^ople  getting  rnarned  -  hand  m  programming  if  they  changed  “considerably”  be-  were  watching  television.” 

^th  take  on  a  lot  of  headaches,  didn’t  feel  they  should  ^ve  a  televised.  Mr.  Minow,  at  the  annual  con- 

mcluding  the  advertising  agen-  say  in  determining  editorial  ^^^tion  of  the  Radio  Television 

cy  which  acts  as  best  man,  ring  content  m  the  newspapers  and  Avoids  Onsorship  nieeetnrq 

bearer,  bride’s  maid  and,  even-  magazines  in  ^ich  their  ad-  Qne  company  that  went  on  the  suggested  that  the  news  direc- 
tuaPp  m,dw,(P.  vprt,s,ng  ap^aj^  J’arf  “aT -Sd  taS' -Wider  the  p^sibillUe. 

Z  aay1i7h'’e'tlitoriar^,Sroi  l-rram  worahip  was  .he 


“bad  fare”  and  that  the  script  you  wouldn’t  know  it  if  you 
was  changed  “considerably”  be-  were  watching  television.” 
fore  it  was  televised.  Mr.  Minow,  at  the  annual  con¬ 

vention  of  the  Radio  Television 
Avoids  Onsorship  News  Directors  Association, 


tually,  midwife.  vertisii 

That’s  the  impression  one  4*^ 
gets  after  listening  to  two  s^ymg 


One  company  that  went  on  the  suggested  that  the  news  dir^- 
record  as  preferring  to  avoid  tors  “consider  the  possibilities 


gets  after  listening  to  two  not  cas  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele-  somewhere  in  the  prime  time  in 

rSL’ArraS.i'oriot.  «rdrr,u  izZi  _ 

misaion-a  hearing  in  New  York  aa,  would  an  unfavorably  iTaW  AT&T,Lw-  aponaorahip  laa.  year  of  a  dra- 


on  the  relationshin  between  na-  received  show  on  the  air. 


on  me  reiauonsnip  wtween  na-  p  vj  Greene  vicenresi-  suddenly  found  himself  ex-  matization  of  “Ethan  Frome.” 

rional  advertisers  and  program-  ^entTd  dimJoTo^^^^^^^^^  the  withdrawal  of  Describing  it  as  “a  classic,  very 

Philin  Mnrrie  Tny  wbiph  Rosemary  Clooney  from  the  sad  and  distressful,”  Mr.  Dean 
«  a _  rvr."  .’  Sept.  29  “Bell  Telephoue  Hour.”  cniH-  “Our  commercials  were 


2  Things  Apparent 


spends  about  $6,000,000  in  news¬ 
paper  space,  told  of  his  firm’s 


Mr.  Cook  said  that  in  view  of  not  as  well  received  in  that  type 


iwo  facts  were  apparent  objections  to  TV  scripts  involv-  Miss  Clooney’s  recent  suit  for  of  presentation  as  in  Han-ey, 

ing  pregnancy  and  out-of-wed-  divorce  from  Jose  Ferrer,  the  a  comedy  about  an  invisible  rab- 

subsided:  1)  J^t  how  much_in-  joJk  fatherhood.  company  felt  that  some  of  the  bit. 


national  advertiser 


lock  fatherhood.  company  felt  that  some  of  the 

He  said  the  Columbia  Broad-  songs  she  was  scheduled  to  sing 


Another  firm  that  tries  to 


Casting  System  had  come  up  were  inappropriate  “in  light  of  avoid  controversy  in  its  pro- 
depends  on  the  advertiser,  2)  a  “Route  66”  script  dealing  the  wide  publicity  given  Miss  gram  is  the  Prudential  Insur- 

space^t^'^a  medium  of^'^SK-  pregnancy  of  an  Indian  Clooney’s  marital  difficulties.”  ance  Company  ^  America. 


teed  circulation  and  known  edi-  co^Pany  believed  that  a  coosoMueoco  b...  ^  ^  pj^ 

torial  content,  and  where  the  ad-  the  s^uence  could  be  “consider-  quest  for  changes,  Mr.  Co^  h^  fiS  supervdsS  the  ci^ntent 
rifkocTv’f  1-1,,.*,  irv,  ^bly  dimimshed  without  losing  said,  she  asked  to  be  relieved  supervises  me  lonie 

presario  in  order  to  place  his  network  agreed,  from  appearing  on  the  show,  programs  and  avoids  contro- 

message  before  the  public.  “as  the  which  of  course,  was  her  privi-  '’^JJ^^^^rthat  in  “The  Twen- 

u  s^ow  Went  on  the  air  we  think  lege.”  /  f", 


oney’s  marital  difficulties.”  ance  Company  of  America. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  re-  Henry  M.  Kennedy,  second  vice- 


torial  content,  and  where  the  ad-  coi.siuoi- 

vertiser  doesn’t  have  to  turn  im- 

presario  in  order  to  place  his  network  agre^ 


message  before  the  public. 

The  FCC’s  chief  hearing  ex¬ 


aminer,  James  D.  Cunningham,  t^inment 


it  was  very  acceptable  enter- 


presided  as  FCC  Counsel  Ash-  discussed  ar 

brook  P.  Bryant  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  James  F.  Tierney,  ques- 

tioned  and  listened  to  state-  Media  Differences 
ments  by  some  39  representa-  Explained  tO  FCC 
tives  of  major  corporations 

sponsoring  top-rated  programs.  principal  differe 

Actually,  the  question  of  pro-  and  thi 

gramming  seems  to  be  largely  when  it  comes  to  adver- 


Participating  Sponsor  Stymied 


He  also  discussed  an  episode  A  firm  acting  as  a  partici- 


He  said  that  in  “The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century”  series  Prudential 
avoided  “anything  which  shows 
religious  or  social  bias.”  Once, 


^  u.ui  .v-bu.g  kbs  Ck  explained,  some  thought  had 

paring  sponsor  of  a  show  has  .  ^ 


b  T  been  given  to  doing  a  program 

Media  Differences  to  J  Ed-  ^bout  the  bank  holiday  of  1933. 

r.  »  .  .  ward  Dean,  director  of  adver-  **  .  ..  j  -j  j  iu  * 

Explained  to  FCC  tising  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne-  ‘ 

The  principal  differences  be-  mours,  Inc.,  a  $2,400,000  news-  mappropria 

tween  television  and  the  printed  puper  advertiser.  ‘Cast  A  Little  Doubt’ 

media  when  it  comes  to  adver-  When  it  is  the  sole  sponsor, 


‘Cast  A  Little  Doubt’ 


‘It  cast  a  little  doubt  on  all 


a  matter  of  both  the  advertiser  for  the  hCC  as  m  the  case  of  “Du  Pont  Show  institutions  and  all  fi- 

and  the  network  applying  com-  advertm.ng  of  the  Week,  Mr  Dean  said  institutions  these  days 

mon  sense  and  good  taste  in  de-  ^icepresident  ,  of  I*ever  Bros,  the  advertiser  has  the  responsi- 

termining  what  to  televise  for  Company.  bility  as  well  as  the  nght  to  Kennedy  said. 

the  American  public.  The  rub  He  summarized:  exercise  control  of  the  pro-  ^  Shepard,  executive 


oi  rae  ^eeK,  .*ir.  ^^j^cial  institutions  these  days 

the  advertiser  has  the  responsi- 

bihty  as  well  as  the  nght  to  Kennedy  said. 


the  American  public.  The  rub  He  summarized:  exercise  control  of  the  pro-  ^  Shepard,  executive 

arises  over  just  who  shall  do  •  The  public  does  not  hold  s  quality.  Du  Pont  does  vicepresident  of  Standard  Oil 

the  applying — the  advertiser  or  the  advertiser  responsible  for  to  make  suggestions  Company  of  New  Jersey,  said 

the  network.  the  content  of  stories  in  maga-  it  feels  they  are  necessary,  big  company  followed  a  hands- 

u  j  mi  zines  and  newspapers;  it  does  off  policy  in  connection  with 


the  network. 

Hands-Off  News  Sliows 


hold  the  television  advertiser  re- 


‘Here  the  program  is  iden- 


off  policy  in  connection  with 
“The  Play  of  the  Week”  series 


In  most  cases,  advertisers  sponsible  for  program  content,  tified  as  our  company  presenta-  because  Standard  feels  the  pro- 

said  they  maintain  a  hands-off  •  The  television  advertiser  ^  it  is  in  poor  taste  or  if  gram’s  producer  should  have  a 

policy  on  new’s  and  public  takes  a  large  monetary  risk,  represents  viewpoints  which  free  hand. 

events  programming  on  the  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  be  regarded  as  offensive  or  He  said  this  particular  show 

ground  that  this  type  of  show  ‘'me;  the  advertiser  in  printed  misleading,  it  is  we  who  are  was  “criticized  adversely  in 


doesn’t  identify  their  products  not.  held  ^countable  by  the  public,”  gome  industrial  and  advertising 

with  the  program  in  the  same  •  Printed  media  offer  a  guar-  ^  """J* 

context  as  does  a  drama  com-  circulation  and  known  ««  revealed  that  commercials  of  o^  stockholders  m  lettere  to 

_ ’  editorial  content:  broadcast  me.  were  more  effective  when  they  us.  They  felt  that  we  had  to 


some  industrial  and  advertising 
circles  and  objected  to  by  some 


He  revealed  that  commercials  of  our  stockholders  in  letters  to 


edy  or  musical  show. 

FCC  Coimsel  Bryant  asked 

16 


editorial  content;  broadcast  me 
dia  do  not. 


were  used  on  “lighter,  happier”  accept  responsibility  not  only 
programs.  He  cited  Du  Font’s  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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New  Study  Stresses 
Small  Daily  Impact 


Chicago 

A  new  presentation,  “How  to 
Di>r  for  More  Sales  in  Smaller 
Markets,”  will  be  ready  this 
month  to  go  to  work  for  news- 
pai)ers  in  cities  under  50,000 
population. 

The  presentation  is  the  latest 
to  l>e  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising-American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  National  Sales  Force  and 
will  have  its  formal  debut  at 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting:  here  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  on  Oct.  17. 

Four  Bik  Reasons 

Although  the  study  had  its 
origin  with  the  AANR  Chicago 
Chapter,  other  chapters  have 
contributed  case  history  material 
to  round  out  a  convincing:  story 
on  the  importance  of  smaller 
markets  and  how  newspapers  in 
those  markets  can  be  of  sales 
help  to  national  and  regional 
advertisers.  The  presentation 
presents  four  basic  reasons  why 
smaller  markets  should  not  be 
overlooked : 

1.  Smaller  cities  are  liecominp: 
increasingly  important  markets. 

2.  Use  the  daily  newspaper  to 
reach  smaller  markets  l)ecause 
it  is  the  most  effective  medium 
in  these  markets. 

3.  Smaller  space  can  be  used 
effectively  and  efficiently  in 
smaller  markets. 

4.  Important  advertisers  have 
used  this  formula  successfully, 
keeping:  in  mind  the  pressure  is 
lower  and  a  better  opportunity 
exists,  per  dollar  of  advertising:, 
to  increase  sales. 

Markets  Under-Promoted 

After  citing:  a  74%  g:ain  in 
retail  sales  in  the  10,000  to 
50,000  population  markets  since 
1948,  the  analysis  points  out 
that  many  national  advertisers 
are  still  under-promoting:  in  this 
area. 

Based  on  1959  expenditures  in 
network  and  spot  television, 
mag:azines  and  newspapers  in 
eig:ht  markets,  rang:ing:  in  size 
from  metropolitan  Chicag:o  to 
Harrisburg,  Ill.,  with  11,000 
population,  advertising  “pres¬ 
sure”  is  defined  as  “the  number 
of  dollars  spent  on  advertising 
for  each  $1,000  of  merchandise 
sold.” 

Tables  show  that  total  adver¬ 
tising  pressure  by  gasoline  and 
oil  advertisers  per  $1,000  of 
retail  sales  was  only  a  third  as 
much  in  small  markets  like 
Harrisburg  and  Traverse  City, 


Mich.,  as  it  was  in  Chicago). 
Similarly,  food  advertisers 
invested  $14  per  $1,000  retail 
food  sales  in  Chicago,  compared 
to  as  little  as  $8  in  .some  of  the 
smaller  markets.  In  a  single 
food  category — cereals — nation¬ 
al  advertisers  invested  $180  per 
$1,000  of  retail  sales  in  Chicago 
and  just  half  that  much  in 
Harrisburg. 

‘A  Positive  Atmosphere' 

After  stressing  the  inherent 
values  basic  to  all  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium,  the 
l)resentation  calls  attention  to 
the  “family  atmosphere”  of  the 
local  newspaper  in  smaller  mar¬ 
kets.  “Because  the  newspaper  is 
-SO  closely  woven  into  the  every¬ 
day  family  life  of  its  readers, 
it  provides  a  unique  and  positive 
atmosphere  for  your  adver¬ 
tising,”  it  is  assert^. 

To  prove  this  point,  several 
examples  of  hometown  news¬ 
paper  influence  are  portrayed, 
including  the  Logansport  stor>’. 
When  General  Motors  turned 
down  that  city  of  21,000  as  a 
plant  site  in  1955,  because  the 
town  didn’t  measure  up  to  GM 
standards,  the  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  not  only 
headlined  the  interview,  but 
proceeded  to  lead  the  city  in  a 
dynamic  improvement  program. 

Another  example  of  civic 
leadership  cited  is  that  of  the 
Redondo  Reach  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze’s  campaign  that  resulted 
in  4,000  persons  being  inoculated 
against  polio. 


Officers  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  recently  received  the  monu¬ 
mental  poll  of  opinion  leaders 
on  what  they  think  of  adver¬ 
tising.  They  sent  it  back  to 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  for  a  “better  in¬ 
terpretation.” 

A  preliminary  study  had 
named  television  as  the  “chief 
target  of  criticism,”  but  this 
time  there  was  strict  silence  on 
the  contents  of  the  report. 

Edwin  Cox,  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  and  chairman  of  the 
4-A’s  board,  would  only  describe 
final  results  of  the  study  as 
“mixed — both  for  and  against 
advertisng.”  He  said  the  project 
was  being  handled  by  Marion 
Harper  Jr.,  president  of  Inter¬ 
public,  Inc.  Mr.  Harper  said  it 


A  third  example  is  that  of 
the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record 
Herald’s  continuing  safety  cam¬ 
paign  that  made  Wausau  the 
“safest  city”  in  the  U.S.,  earn¬ 
ing  the  paper  the  University  of 
.Missouri  School  of  Journalism’s 
outstanding  community  service 
award  in  1960. 

Smaller  Ads  Pay  Off 

Coming  to  grips  with  the 
often-repeated  complaint  that 
smaller  newspaper  advertising 
costs  too  much,  the  presentation 
offers  evidence  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  get  the  same  cost 
efficiency  he  is  accustomed  to  in 
his  use  of  big  papers  by  using 
smaller-size  ads  in  smaller 
papers. 

As  a  prime  example,  a  Crest 
toothpaste  ad,  which  was  part 
of  a  campaign  in  more  than  800 
newspapers,  announcing  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Crest  by  the  American 
Dental  Association,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  ARB  Survey 
readership  study  in  15  major 
markets  and  three  smaller  mar¬ 
kets.  ARB  found  that  the  same 
full  page  ad  secured  a  44% 
greater  recall  in  the  smaller 
markets. 

Give  Equal  Impact 

American  Bakeries  (Taystee 
Bread)  used  53  newspapers  in 
12  states  in  1960,  including  ROP 
color  and  black  and  white  ads. 
Circulation  of  these  papers 
ranged  from  over  a  million  to 
6,000.  Robert  Llewellyn,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  quoted  as 


had  l)een  returned  to  Hill  and 
Knowlton. 

“The  next  step  is  to  try  to 
evaluate  and  determine  its  sig¬ 
nificance,”  said  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  4-A  president. 

Members  of  the  Government, 
Public  and  Educator  Relations 
Committee,  headed  by  Clinton 
E.  Frank,  Chicago,  considered 
the  analysis  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  Oct.  4. 

The  study  was  made  by 
Group  Attitudes,  Inc.,  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

It  was  described  as  a  “gi¬ 
gantic  document.” 

A  100-page  report  was  con¬ 
densed  from  475,000  words  of 
textual  reports  by  22  members 
of  the  Hill  and  Knowlton  staff 
who  conducted  interviews  with 
180  pre-selected  opinion  leaders 
in  18  cities. 


saying  the  1960  campaign  did 
a  “beautiful  selling  job,”  adding: 
“It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  small  circulation  newspapers 
gave  equal  impact  against  their 
readers,  and  our  sales  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  city 
size,  which  causes  us  to  again 
schedule  newspapers  for  1961 
using  those  same  newspapers  all 
the  way  down  to  6,000  in  circu¬ 
lation.” 

Dean  Milk  Company  added 
Hi-Fi  color  inserts  to  its  black 
and  white  schedule  in  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  the  “Country 
Charm”  theme  around  its  dairy 
products.  Twenty-five  of  the  42 
newspapers  used  had  circula¬ 
tions  under  50,000  and  18  were 
under  25,000.  “It  is  this  close 
relationship  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  consumer  that  we 
desire  for  the  Country  Charm 
theme,”  says  Dean’s  advertising 
agency. 

There  are  also  examples  of 
across-board  use  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  by  such  adver¬ 
tisers  as  American  Motors  to 
build  sales  for  its  Rambler  car, 
and  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  (now  a  division  of 
American  Oil  Co.)  which  has 
advertised  consistently  in  477 
daily  newspapers  in  its  14-state 
marketing  area. 

Small  Markets  IVolilable 

Further  testimony  for  smaller 
city  paper  advertising  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  presentation  by 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  makers  of 
paints  and  glass;  Reddi-Wip 
Co.;  and  Warp  Brothers  Co., 
makers  of  Flex-o-Glass,  a  flex¬ 
ible  plastic  used  to  weatherproof 
homes  and  livestock  enclosures. 
The  latter  invested  25%  of  its 
ad  budget  in  758  small  dailies 
last  year.  An  incentive  plan  to 
publishers  resulted  in  more  than 
300,000  lines  of  tie-in  ads  paid 
for  by  local  dealers. 

“Had  we  been  guided  in  media 
selection  by  ‘cost  per  thousand' 
we  would  never  have  tapped  this 
rich  source  of  business,”  says 
Will  Presba,  advertising  agent 
for  Warp  Brothers. 

The  new  Bureau — AANR 
presentation  will  be  narrated  at 
the  Inland  convention  by  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bureau,  and  James  H. 
Morrow,  president  of  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  and 
chairman  of  the  AANR  Chicago 
Chapter’s  special  committee 
named  to  develop  this  presenta¬ 
tion. 
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Ad  Opinion  Poll  Awaits  Analysis 


Proud  Rap: 


RETAIL  SURVEY 

AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


How  Daily  Dramatized  industry  ‘Gay 
Retail  Zone  Coverage  Deceivers’ 


Every  now  and  then  an  ad 
comes  along  that  pops  up  off  the 
page,  tugs  at  your  sleeve  and 
commands,  “Hey!  Look  at  me!” 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Gay  deceivers”  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  continue  to  under¬ 
mine  the  advertising  business 
were  rapped  here  last  wt  ek  by 
C.  James  Proud,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

“Tragically,  there  will  always 
be  advertisers  who  thoughtless¬ 
ly  destroy  public  confidence  in 
advertising  for  the  sake  of  a 
quick  buck  and  temporary 
gains,”  Mr.  Proud  told  the  AFA 
10th  District  annual  convention. 
“These  gay  deceivers  deceive 
themselves  only  and  set  back 
the  vast  majority  of  us  who 
are  working  collectively  to  re¬ 
store  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  its  full  potential,”  he 
declared. 

“Advertising  club  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  by  the  establishment 
of  codes  and  local  ethics  com¬ 
mittees  does  more  to  handcuff 
the  dishonest  advertiser  than 
anything  else,”  Mr.  Proud  said. 


A  unique  dramatization  of  dealers  planning  to  use  newspa- 
how  well  it  covers  a  retail  per  advertising  space  shows  the 
trading  zone  of  some  160,000  percentage  of  their  budget  to 
persons  was  recently  staged  by  be  allotted  to  this  medium.  Thir- 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-  teen  per  cent  of  the  dealers  in- 
Times  during  a  dinner  meeting  tendewed  said  they  will  put 
of  automobile  dealers  and  rep-  100%  of  their  budget  into  news- 
resentatives  of  allied  industries,  papers  while  14%  will  use  86 
According  to  Paul  J.  Kacsur,  99%  of  their  budget  in  news- 
Globe-Times  retail  advertising  Papers.  Twenty-eight  per  cent 
manager,  each  guest  selected  a  ^  85%  of  their 

telephone  number  at  random  by  budget  in  newspapers,  while 
tossing  a  dart  at  a  board  and  14%  will  use  86  to  99%  of  their 
thereby  selecting  the  telephone  in  newspapers.  Twenty- 

directory  page  number,  the  col-  ®'Sht  per  cent  will  put  71  to 
umn  on  the  page,  and  the  line  their  budget  in  newspa- 

number  in  the  column.  The  news-  P®^s>  20%  will  allot  from  6C 
paper  offered  $100  worth  of  1®  "^0%,  and  17%  will  put  50% 
advertising  space  if  the  tele-  their  budget  to  work  in  news- 
phone  subscriber  called  was  not  The  low  end  finds  8% 

a  subscriber  of  the  Globe-Times.  P^Hiug  from  33%  to  40%  ir 

new’spaper  advertising  space. 

Scored  100%  .  ,  , 

iJiriMmas  in  July 

Fifteen  telephone  calls  were  Christ 

made  on  the  spot  and  the  two-  advertising  is  scheduled  t. 

way  conversation  was  amphfi^  0  3,^^  ^^e  retail  pho 

to  the  audience  tographic  dealers  started  witi 

persons  called  turned  out  to  be  advertising  in  July,  1.2<7 

su  scrioers.  some  in  August,  and  9.6^ 

The  subscribers  called  each  had  some  in  September.  Thes 
received  a  $5  merchandise  certifi-  early  advertisers  were  pushini 


Such  an  ad  is  this  one  prepared 
for  American  Airlines  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  more  than  65  newspapers. 

A  huge  photograph  shows  the 
same  passenger  occupying  all  the 


Requests  for  newspaper  mat 
kits  on  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America-Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  Advertis¬ 
ing  Recognition  Program  to 
further  improve  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  of  advertising, 
totaled  1,847  in  1961  compared 
with  293  in  1960,  according  to 
George  W.  Head,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  joint  AFA- A  AW 
project. 

Under  the  creative  hands  of 
task  force  agency  President 
Emerson  Foote  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  a  score  of  ads 


Requests  Requests 


by  37%  of  the  retailers,  tele¬ 
vision  by  9.6%  and  direct  mail 
by  26.6%.  As  to  which  medium 
proved  most  successful  for  ad¬ 
vertising  their  products,  direct 
mail  followed  newspapers  with 
a  17%  figure.  Of  the  other  pho¬ 
tographic  dealers  rating  the 
most  successful  advertising 
media,  9%  said  radio  was  their 
most  successful  while  6%  picked  regional  associations.  All  IRHA  uled  every-other-week  publica- 
TV.  retailers  will  receive  free  kits  tion  of  the  original  newspaper 

A  direct  breakdown  of  the  of  advertising  materials.  ads  for  the  balance  of  1961. 


Money  moves  in  Cleveland 

/  Here  is  the  large  market  with  an  average  effective 

^  buying  income  (a  high  $8,035  per  Cuyahoga 

\  / 1  County  family)  based  on  a  staunch  and  well 

«r  \  /yjf  diversified  industry.  This  is  the  market  that 

||  I  produces  retail  sales  larger  than  those  of  any 

— - - ^  \  iff  entire  states.  It’s  an  easy  market  to 

reach  and  sell  for  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a  direct 
AXJBvyS—  line  to  the  families  who  spend  for  everything. 


3J*D  C tilts  lil»Ct$T  C:vA  sfB  fJ 


:vizTic»« 


ROCK  ISLAND!  ARGUS 

ond 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 


«EP«tStNTtD  BY  ALLCN  ULAPP  CO 


trip  between  New  York  and  Increased  Advertisiiiff 
London,  and  that  no  airline  was  rT>  n  o  • 

“cheapit.”  Key  To  Beverage  Sales 

The  BOAC  ad,  headlined,  “A  Richmond,  Va. 

Correction,  if  you  please  .  .  Substantial  increases  in 

stated  that  there  is  a  lower  advertising  must  represent  the 
transatlantic  fare  .  .  .  “and  strongest  ingredient  in  the  mar- 
ROAC  offers  it!”  The  fare  keting  “mix”  if  the  soft  drink 
(luoted  in  the  BOAC  ad  was  $320,  business  is  to  ^11  an  anticipated 
or  $30  less,  on  jet-prop  aircraft.  1-5  billion  units  in  one-way  or 
The  price  differential  is  non-retum  containers  (cans 
between  pure  jet  and  jet-prop  or  and  glass  bottles)  during  1961, 
piston  engine  service.  El  Al,  according  to  William  C.  i>urkee, 
according  to  Bennett,  is  sched-  senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
uled  to  pull  its  jet-prop  aircraft  of  the  marketing  division,  Pepsi- 
off  the  transatlantic  route,  effec-  Cola  Company.  He  spoke  at  a 
tive  Oct.  14.  Its  ad  reflected  this  luncheon  of  the  Virginia  Manu- 
change,  said  Bennett,  but  didn’t  facturers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
so  state.  asres,  here. 

♦  ♦  *  “The  widespread  introduction 

DDB  IN  GEKMANY  of  one-way,  convenience  pack- 

aging  by  bottlers  across  the 
Effective  Oct.  16,  Doyle  Dane  nation,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Bembach  Inc.  and  v'on  Holz-  familiar  return-deposit  type 
schuher  &  Bauer,  KG,  Dussel-  ix)ttle,  provides  the  industry 
dorf.  West  Germany,  will  team  with  a  tremendous  opportunity 
up  as  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  f^j.  new  marketing  ideas,  mer- 
GmbH.  chandising  and  strong  stimula- 

Maxwell  Dane,  v’icepresident  tmn,  triggered  by  hard-hitting 

and  general  manager,  explained  advertising  and  promotion,”  the 

this  week  that  DDB,  New  York,  Pepsi-Cola  executive  said, 
has  been  handling  the  adver-  Durkee  told  the  group 

tising  of  a  number  of  foreign  that  an  estimated  45,000,000 
clients  in  the  U.S.  including  cases  of  canned  soft  drinks  and 
Volkswagen,  French  Govern-  more  than  13,000,000  cases  of 
ment  Tourist  Office,  Federation  non-return  glass  containers 
of  Coffee  Growers  of  Colombia,  could  be  sold  in  1961,  with  the 
El  Al  Airlines,  Yardley  and  proper  advertising-promotional 
Wedgew'ood.  More  recently,  he  support. 


AD  AGENCIES 


MR  KRANCE  <»  AIR  INDI  A  or  AI.ITAUA  or  BOA(  .»  I.I.  .M. 
or  KLM  or  IBERU  or  IRISH  or  LI  ITHANSA  or  PAN  AM  w 
PIAorQANTASor  SABENA or  SAS  or  SWISSAIR  or  lAVA? 


our  client,  BOAC.” 

The  El  Al  ad  stated  that  all 


.4  ('(irmtiim.  if  you  plcasi' 


♦  viflU»OT» 


transatlantic  airlines,  itself 
included,  charged  $350  round- 


Quad-Cities  employed  labor  force  re¬ 
mains  high  at  108.700.  And  income 
remains  hi^,  too,  with  Average  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income  pier  Quad-City 
household  at  a  record  $7001  .  .  . 
Illinois  side  $7076. 


How  long  since 
you’ve  written 


Take  advantage  of  this  good  news — 
use  the  hard-working  Argus  and  Dis¬ 
patch  to  sell  the  Illinois  zone  of  the 
Quad-Cities,  where  you  cover  56% 
of  metro  population. 


WHO  more  wa»  aoso-  t  T" 

dated  with  New'  York  ad  agen-  Golor  lO  limes 
cies,  has  joined  Product  Services  Russell  Renner,  publisher  of 
Inc.,  as  creative  director.  the  Jackson  County  Floridan, 

*  *  *  Marianna,  Fla.,  has  convinced 

•  George  G.  Walthius,  for-  the  Piggly  Wiggly  grocery 
merly  director  of  marketing  for  account  that  color  advertising 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  is  today’s  attention  compeller. 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  has  been  During  August,  the  daily 
appointed  account  executive  on  Floridan  had  23  publishing  dates 
the  agency’s  Pontiac  Motor  Di-  during  which  Piggly  Wiggly 
vision  ad  account.  used  color  16  times. 
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Sources:  State  EmDloyment  Services;  IV6I 
Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


and  rdAiocialei 


NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

With  Total  Retail  Sales  of  $1,290,068,000  last  year,  San  Diego  County  ranked  24th  among  the 
nation’s  200  leading  counties  in  this  category.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $1,290,068,000 

ALAMEDA  (OAKLAND),  CALIFORNIA . $1,284,885,000 

FULTON  (ATLANTA),  GEORGIA . $1,063,052,000 

FRANKLIN  (COLUMBUS),  OHIO . $  921,529,000 


Two  metropolitan  newspapers  sell  the  important  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation  is  226,437  (ABC  3/31/61). 

SALES  ESTIMATES:  1961  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 

Jlici90  Inion  I  Evening  Tribune 


Copley  Newspapers;  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles 
—  Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois.  Served 
by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley 
News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS 
&  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


"THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


^  CofiW  Mcwspa|2&(S 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 


$1 -Million  Lever 
Contest  in  Color 


Full-page,  four-color  ads  in 
daily  newspapers  in  more  than 
150  major  markets,  as  well  as 
four-color  double  spreads  in 
Look,  Life,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  leading  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  will  be  used  by  Lever 
Brothers  Company  to  announce 
the  first  “Million-Dollar  Con¬ 
test”  featuring  20,082  consumer 
prizes. 

News  of  the  contest,  which  in¬ 
volves  completing  the  last  line 
of  a  jingle  about  Lever  prod¬ 
ucts,  will  also  be  aired  on  Lever’s 
six  evening  and  18  daytime  net¬ 
work  TV  shows. 

Heading  the  $1,000,000  array 
of  prizes  are  27  Pontiac  Cata¬ 
lina  convertibles  and  40  all-ex- 
pense-paid  vacation  trips  for 
two  to  South  America. 

Sponsoring  contest  brands  are 
Vim  detergent  tablets.  Swan 
Liquid,  Lifebuoy,  Handy  Andy, 
Silver  Dust,  Mrs.  Butterworth’s 
Syrup,  Wisk,  Imperial  Marga¬ 
rine,  Lux  Liquid,  Breeze,  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  and  Active  “all.” 
«  *  * 

RAMBLER  ADDS  TV 

Detroit 

American  Motors  this  week 
announced  plans  to  broaden  its 
advertising  campaign  (^^a 
Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Bal¬ 
lard)  extensively  in  the  1902 
model  year. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  emphasized,  but  the  company 
will  help  introduce  its  1962 
models  through  participation  in 
two  network  shows  an  an  ex¬ 
panded  radio  campaign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  B.  Brogan,  Rambler 
advertising  manager. 

American  Motors  already  has 
started  a  broad  pre-announce¬ 
ment  campaign  with  a  series  of 
two  newspaper  ads,  two  ads  in 
Life  magazine  and  a  half-hour 


NBC-TV  program  featuring 
President  George  Romney  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  1. 

Starting  the  evening  of  Oct. 

5  —  the  on-sale  date  of  the  1902 
Ramblers  was  October  6  —  ads 
up  to  full-page  size  appeared 
in  newspapers  acro.ss  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  ads  ran  in  two  colors 
in  many  papers. 

“For  the  past  two  years  Ram¬ 
bler  has  been  the  third  largest 
advertiser  in  newspapers  among 
all  brands  —  not  only  cars,  but 
cigarets,  soap  or  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  category,”  Mr.  Brogan  said. 
“And  we  expect  to  keep  that 
distinction  with  an  even  more 
intensive  newspaper  program 
for  1902.” 

More  than  2,600  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  64  million 
will  be  on  the  ad  schedule,  Mr. 
Brogan  said,  adding  that  an  ad 
will  break  about  once  a  week 
throughout  1962. 

*  *  * 

SCHLITZ  UNCORKS  ADS 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 
launched  Oct.  1  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  37  newspa¬ 
pers  and  11  magazines,  with 
the  ads  representing  a  complete 
departure  from  previous  Schlitz 
advertising. 

The  new  ads  are  the  first  pre¬ 
pared  for  Schlitz  by  the  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.  of  Chicago 
since  the  firm  succeeded  the  .1. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  the 
brewing  company’s  advertising 
agency  last  June. 

The  new  ads,  each  printed 
in  brown  ink,  are  built  around 
the  Schlitz  name,  its  slogan— 
“The  Beer  That  Made  Milwau¬ 
kee  Famous” — and  the  rhom¬ 
boid  trademark. 

The  ads  will  lead  into  the 
new  campaign  devised  for 


aoWmore 


\ 


THE 


SUN 


Schlitz  by  Bumett  for  later  in 
the  Fall.  The  lead-in  series  ap¬ 
pear  in  full-page  size  as  Schlitz 
launches  its  new  drive  for  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

In  a  letter  to  Schlitz  person¬ 
nel,  Robert  A.  Uihlein  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Schlitz,  pointed  to  the 
“frank,  simple,  human  and  good- 
natured  style”  of  the  ads  as 
being  a  first  chapter  in  a  bright 
new  era  in  Schlitz  history. 

“These  advertisements  say 
things  about  Schlitz  which  we 
believe  need  to  be  said,”  Mr. 
Uihlein  said.  “They  don’t  look 
or  read  like  any  beer  ads  you 
ever  saw  before.  They  are  ex- 
c  1  u  s  i  V  e  1  y  and  distinctively 
Schlitz.  They  say  things  that 
could  be  said  by  no  other  com¬ 
pany.” 

'The  first  ad  uses  the  Schlitz 
logotype  over  half  the  page. 
The  introductory  line  reads, 
“His  first  name  was  Joe.”  It  tells 
how  the  product  got  its  name 
and  points  out  that  the  brewery 
has  been  in  the  same  family  for 
112  years. 

'The  second  in  the  series  is 
headlined,  “Our  Home  Town,” 
and  tells  how  the  slogan,  “The 
Beer  That  Made  Milwaukee 
Famous,”  became  a  part  of  the 
Schlitz  advertising. 

The  third  shows  the  Schlitz 
rhomboid  in  large  size.  The 
copy  points  out  that  72  out  of 
100  men  I'ecognized  the  rhom¬ 
boid  even  without  the  name 
Schlitz  printed  on  it.  The  rhom¬ 
boid  is  the  familiar  parallelo¬ 
gram  used  by  the  brewing  firm. 

*  *  * 

MUTUAL  FUND  PROMOTION 

A  broader  approach  to  mutual 
fund  promotion  —  supplement¬ 
ing  financial-page  advertising 
with  ads  in  other  newspaper 
sections  —  will  be  launched 
this  month  by  Cambridge  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.,  sponsors  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Growth  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Cambridge  program  (via 
Brett  Associates,  Inc.)  will  in¬ 
volve  a  10-week  campaign  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  dailies, 
with  ads  spotted  in  travel,  sports 
and  education  sections,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  financial  pages. 

According  to  Murray  Aron¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Cambridge  Financial,  these  sec¬ 
tions  were  selected  “because 
they  chronicle  subjects  closely 
related  to  the  investment  objec¬ 
tives  of  many  mutual  fund 
shareholders. 

“Our  aim,”  he  said,  “is  to 
reach  people  with  these  goals 
by  placing  ads  in  media  —  and 
sections  of  media  —  of  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  regular 
readers.” 


campaign  in  Canada  for  1961- 
62  were  presented  last  week 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Tc^  and  Coffee  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Montebello,  Quebec. 

The  new  campaign  calls  for 
use  of  newspapers  and  radio. 
The  Bureau  will  run  a  total  of 
nine  full-page,  four-color  uds  in 
the  roto  sections  of  three  Eng¬ 
lish  and  three  French  weekend 
newspapers,  an  increase  of  two 
pages  over  last  year.  Ads  will 
begin  this  month  and  continue 
through  next  May.  .A  total  of 
120  commercials  will  be  aired 
on  each  of  49  radio  stations  in 
the  31  largest  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  Bureau’s  public  service 
holiday  safety  campaign  will 
continue  as  in  past  years.  Ads 
will  appear  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  season  in  74  daily 
newspapers  covering  all  im¬ 
portant  markets,  using  the 
theme,  “Stay  alert  —  Stay  Alive 
—  Make  it  coffee  when  you 
drive.” 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


COFFEE  PROMOTION  PERKS 

Plans  for  an  expanded  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  ad 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Instant  Litemilk  has  been 
placed  into  initial  test  markets 
by  the  Borden  Foods  Company. 
Ad  support  includes  newspaper 
ads  and  spot  TV  commercials 
which  feature  a  “free  jar”  offer 
to  encourage  trial  sampling  and 
repeat  purchases. 

«  «  * 

•  Local  newspapers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Fromm  and  Sichel. 
Inc.’s  ad  program  (via  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather)  for  the 
award-winning  wines,  cham¬ 
pagnes  and  brandy  of  'The 
Christian  Brothers.  National 
magazines  will  also  be  used.  A 
special  regional  campaign  has 
been  prepared  for  brandy  ads. 

*  •  * 

•  Keystone  Camera  Company, 
Boston,  has  budgeted  a  record 
$1,000,000  for  its  fall-throug^- 
Christmas  ad  campaign!  (via 
The  Bresnick  Co.)  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  firm’s  first  entry  into 
network  TV,  a  spread  in  Life 
magazine,  plus  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  ads.  Four-color  ads  are 
scheduled  in  28  markets,  and 
black-and-white  insertions  will 
appear  in  another  14  markets. 

«  •  * 

•  Melrose  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany’s  two  new  brand  entries — 
Melrose  Bourbon  #9  and  Mel¬ 
rose  VVOS  11  —  will  receive 
newspaper  support  initially  (via 
McCann-Erickson  and  W.  B. 
Doner  &  Company,  respec¬ 
tively). 

«  *  « 

•  General  Electric  Company 
is  about  to  launch  its  auto¬ 
matic  toothbrush  in  Greater 
Chicago,  six  New  England 
States  and  California.  Twenty- 
four  insertions  are  scheduled  in 
four  Chicago  dailies. 
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Another  way  copper  from  Anaconda  is  helping 
cut  the  cost  of  getting  electricity  to  the  job 


It’s  not  a  simple  job  to  get  electricity  to 
big  heavy-current  motors  that  travel  on 
moving  cranes,  ore  bridges,  monorails. 
I  n  heavy-duty  use  where  high  amperage 
is  needed,  steel  rails  weighing  60  to 
SO  pounds  per  yard  have  carried  the 
[X)wer.  Then  came  extruded  aluminum 


rails  that  were  lighter  and  easier  to  in¬ 
stall.  But  iduminum  would  wear  and 
pit  from  friction  of  the  current  collec¬ 
tors  unless  protected  by  grease.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  unprotected  aluminum  rails 
if  not  used  for  a  while  acquire  an  oxide 
coating  that  is  an  electrical  insulator. 

An  ingenious  solution  that  cuts  costs 
all  around  involves  a  happy  wedding 
of  steel  and  copper.  The  compact  little 
copper-headed  steel  conductor  rails 
manufactured  by  the  RingsdorfF  Car¬ 
bon  Corp.,  shown  at  left,  have  current- 
carrying  heads  of  extruded  Anaconda 
c-opper.  Because  copper  conducts  elec¬ 
tricity  better  than  any  other  commercial 
metal,  the  rails  take  up  very'  little  space. 
The  steel  portion  provides  the  strength 
needed  and  makes  installation  easy. 
The  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  graphite 
used  in  the  sliding  current  collectors 


has  an  a£Bnitv  for  copper,  lubricating 
and  protecting  as  it  goes.  This  cuts  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  system.  Wear  on 
the  copper  is  negligible  and  carbon 
shoes  need  replacement  only  every  one 
to  three  years. 

This  use  of  copper,  industrial  winner 
of  the  1961  Annual  Copper  and  Brass 
Achievement  Awards,  illustrates  an¬ 
other  way  copper  from  Anaconda  is 
helping  industry  do  things  better  and 
at  lower  cost.  Whether  the  problem  is 
to  get  electric  power  from  a  substation 
to  an  ore-bridge  motor  —  or  from  a 
power  plant  to  the  heart  of  a  citv  — 
Anaconda,  through  its  subsidiaries. 
Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  and 
Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  with  industry  to  find 
new  solutions  ...  to  help  provide  more 
value  for  less  money.  *iiso 


AnacondA 


Subsidiari**  of  Anaconda  Manufacture:  Copper  and  aluminum  electrical 
wires,  cables  and  accessories;  Aluminum  ingot,  sheet,  plate,  plain  and  lami¬ 
nated  foil,  rigid  foil  containers,  restaurant  and  household  foil  wrap;  Copper, 
Brass,  and  Bronze  sheet,  plate,  strip,  tube,  pipe,  rod,  wire,  forgings,  extru¬ 
sions;  fabricate<l  metal  products;  fle.xiblc  metal  hose  and  tubing. 


IV'i 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND 


“SNOW  WHITES”  are  girls  at  Western  Electric’s  new  Kansas  City  Works  who  work  in  super-clean  conditions 
to  produce  miniature  electronic  products  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System  to  the  most  exacting  specifications.  The 
girls  you  see  are  assembling  mounts  for  electron  tubes  which  will  be  used  in  Bell  System  telephone  amplifiers. 


AUTOMATIC  FEATURES  of  a  copper  coating 
machine  are  pointed  out  by  John  Hoover,  Vice 
President  of  the  Summit  Engineering  Co.,  to  L.  G. 
Swenson,  a  visiting  W.E.  buyer.  Summit  is  one  of 
many  local  businesses  that  supply  parts,  tools,  and 
machinery  to  the  Kansas  City  manufacturing  plant. 


>  KANSAS  CITY 


Known  as  the  “Gateway  to  the  Southwest"  —  fast-growing  Kansas  City  offered 
an  ideal  location  for  Western  Electric's  new  manufacturing  plant,  where  electronic 
parts  and  equipment  are  now  being  manufactured  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


ON  STAGE  at  Kansas  City’s  Starlight  Theatre  are 
Western  Electric  training  leader  Lou  Wells  and  his 
family.  Lou,  like  many  other  employees  at  W.E.,  is 
active  in  community  life.  Above,  set  and  lighting 
designer  Phillipe  de  Rosier  explains  his  work  to  the 
Wellses— Lou,  wife  Flo,  Susan,  Randy,  and  Debbie. 


OVER  30  ACRES  of  well-organized  working  areas  are  housed  in  three 
buildings  at  Western  Electric’s  new  Kansas  City  Works.  The  building 
in  the  center  is  for  administration  and  .servic'e  —  the  other  two  for  manu¬ 
facturing  electronic  communications  equipment  for  the  Bell  System. 


All  electronically-triggerctl  dynamite  explosion  signalled  the  start 
of  construction  on  April  28tli,  1960,  at  the  340-acre  site  in  Lee’s 
Summit,  just  outside  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Eventually,  there  will  be  some  5000  employees  at  the  new  plant, 
receiving  an  estimated  payroll  of  $25  million  annually  —  all  play¬ 
ing  important  roles  in  the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  c-om- 
munications  products  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  These  in¬ 
clude  transistors,  electronic  tubes,  switchboard  lamps,  and  cximplex 
carrier  equipment  capable  of  transmitting  a  TV  program  and 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  over  a  single  channel. 

W’estern  Electric  has  been  warmly  welc-omed  by  our  neighbors 
in  the  Kansas  City  area.  In  return,  it’s  our  hope  that  the  new  jobs 
we  are  creating  here,  the  residting  new  business  for  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  suppliers,  and  the  taxes  we  pay  will  contribute  to  the 
future  progress  of  this  vital  area. 


A  WARM  WELCOME  was  expressed  by  Roy 
Rolx-rts,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Kansas  Caty  Star,  when  he  said.  “Kan.sas  Citians  are 
delight<‘d  to  have  W.E.  expand  their  opt'rations 
liere.  Western’s  employees  are  already  proving 
that  they’re  good  citizens  as  well  as  good  workers.” 


Besides  Kansas  City,  Western  Electric  has  12  other  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  locations,  where  we  make  hundreds  of  different  products 
for  the  Bell  System  and  for  the  Government,  mainly  for  defense. 
Last  year  we  purchased  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  raw  materi¬ 
als,  products  and  services  from  our  nearly  40,000  suppliers  located 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Of  these,  90%  are  “small  businesses." 
The  things  we  make  and  buy  are  distributed  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
companies  through  Western  Electric  distribution  centers  in  33  cities. 


Page  Color  Ad 
Run  Minus  Black 

Pittsburgh 

An  unusual  full  page  color  ad 

—  introducing  a  new  “tender 
softness”  in  Braun’s  Town  Talk 
bread  —  recently  broke  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  marked 
the  first  time  the  Press  has 
carried  an  ad  of  this  type  ROP 

—  just  one  color  without  use 
of  a  black  plate.  Normally  a 
black  plate  is  used  with  one  or 
more  colors  to  highlight  tones, 
and  for  type. 

Brown  fur  Warmth 

Brown  was  used  for  its  wamt- 
ness  and  softness,  appetite  ap¬ 
peal,  and  because  it  ties  so  natu¬ 
rally  into  the  crust  tint  of  bread. 

The  same  ad  was  scheduled 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
on  Sept.  20  and  the  Press  again 
on  Sept.  28.  Arrangements  are 
tentative  for  another  ROP  run 
in  the  Post-Gazette  sometime  in 
October. 

Highlighting  the  ad  —  in  the 
women’s  section  —  is  a  six-col¬ 
umn  picture.  Sunflowers,  a  jelly 
pot,  and  a  handled  bread  board 
set  off  texture  of  an  opened  loaf 
of  the  new  tender  soft  bread  in 
an  old-fashioned  “real  bread 
taste”  atmosphere.  Copy  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  rolling  process 
and  other  features. 

8,000  Preprints 

Braun,  through  its  agency, 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  arranged  to 
have  8,000  preprints  of  the  ad 
available  for  salesmen  in  the 
Tri-State  area. 

Support  for  the  ad  —  and  new 
Town  Talk  —  is  also  being  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  company’s 
regularly  sponsored  noon  news 
show  on  KDKA-TV,  KDKA  ra¬ 
dio  news  show,  and  with  spots 
on  11  area  radio  stations.  Point- 
of-purchase  material  includes 
shelf  material  and  self-stickers. 


when  making 
your  largest 
single  buying 
decision  — 
new  presses 


Tough  Conn.  Ad  Law  in  Effect  Southern  Dailies 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  public  is 
“bound  to  benefit”  by  a  tougher 
fraudulent  advertising  law  that 
went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  State  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion  Commissioner  Attilio  R. 
Frassinelli. 

His  department  intends  to 
concentrate  on  enforcing  that 
measure,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
cently-weakened  6%  mark  up 
law.  “We’ll  be  looking  for  un¬ 
ethical  bait  advertising  —  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  customers  to  a 
place  of  business  but  with  little 
or  no  intent  to  sell  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product,”  he  told  news¬ 
men. 


N.Y.TribonTV 
Late  News  Show 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  signed  as  a  twice-weekly 
sponsor  of  WCBS-TV’s  “The 
Late  New’s”  and  “Morning 
Report.” 

The  aim  of  the  moming  news¬ 
paper  is  to  explain  the  editorial 
concept  behind  the  front-page 
news,  and  the  commercials  on 
“The  Late  News”  frequently 
will  display  the  early  edition  of 
the  following  morr.ing’s  news¬ 
paper.  The  commercials  will  be 
videotaped  shortly  before  air 
time.  The  first  printer’s  proof 
of  the  Tribune’s  front  page  will 
be  rushed  from  the  paper  to  the 
TV  studio  and  incorporated  into 
that  night’s  commercial  describ¬ 
ing  the  headline  stories  and  their 
significance. 

Ad  agency  for  the  Tribune  is 
Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc. 

• 

Sleepy  Time  Linage 

The  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 
of  Sept.  26  published  a  U.S. 
Steel-National  Association  of 
Bedding  Manufacturers  “Better 
Sleep”  section  containing  9,212 
lines  of  advertising,  according 
to  J.  Kenneth  Staats,  Times 
advertising  manager.  All  but 
two  local  furniture  stores  par¬ 
ticipated,  he  said. 


BUSINESS  NEWSWRITER 

To  a  skilltd,  facile  writer  of  business  and 
industrial  news  we  offer  an  outstanding 
career  opportunity.  Our  firm  is  a  special¬ 
ist  in  corporate  and  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Our  clients  are  leaders  in  American 
industry.  We  are  expanding  our  operations 
and  have  an  opening  for  a  ncwswriter  who 
is  experienced  in  interpreting  the  news  of 
business  and  industry,  is  highly  intelli¬ 
gent,  well  educated,  and  seeks  a  career 
association  with  public  relations  profes¬ 
sionals.  Please  send  complete  summary  of 
experience,  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  Ray  L.  Clark,  Vice  President, 
Ronald  Goodman  Public  Relations  Counsel, 
Inc,,  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Some  days  ahead  of  Oct.  1  the 
department  had  been  swamped 
already  with  public  complaints. 

The  law  bans  advertising, 
through  any  media: 

•  With  an  intent  not  to  sell 
at  the  price  advertised  unless  a 
trade-in  is  offered  as  partial 
payment  “at  a  valuation  to  be 
set  by  the  advertiser.” 

•  When  the  advertiser  does 
not  have  sufficient  items  avail¬ 
able  to  sell  to  all  purchasers  at 
the  advertised  price  during  the 
period  of  the  sale. 

•  Without  an  intent  to  fill 
orders  taken  during  the  time  of 
the  sale  at  the  sales  price. 


S-H  Oflfers  Printeil 
Texts  of  Ad  Talks 

Complete  texts  of  five 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Fifth 
District  Conference  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America  last  May  12  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  are  being  offered  at 
$1.00  per  copy  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

The  following  addresses  are 
contained  in  the  48-page  book¬ 
let:  “Basic  Functions  of  Adver¬ 
tising,”  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Sandage, 
head  of  the  department  of  adver¬ 
tising,  University  of  Illinois;  “A 
Criticism  of  Advertising  Criti¬ 
cism,”  by  Dr.  Vernon  Fryburger, 
chairman,  department  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Northwestern  University; 
“Advertising’s  Responsibility 
for  Business  Ethics,”  by  Ernest 
A.  Jones,  president,  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.;  “Can 
Advertising  Be  Both  Moral  and 
Legal?”  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Soren¬ 
sen,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  research,  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company;  and  “Self-Hatred 
Among  Advertising  Men,”  by 
Donald  L.  Kanter,  director  of 
research,  Tatham-Laird,  Inc. 

In  an  introduction  to  the 
Ifooklet,  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
points  out:  “In  this  day  when 
advertising  and  marketing  are 
undergoing  much  criticism,  I 
believe  the  contents  of  this  book¬ 
let  offer  much  help  to  keep  the 
record  straight.” 

Copies  are  available  from 
either  S-H’s  New  York  or  Cin¬ 
cinnati  addresses. 

• 

Joins  ‘Metal  Market’ 

J.  Robert  Spruker,  formerly 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  and  Sun-Telegram,  has 
joined  the  American  Metal  Mar¬ 
ket  as  its  Pittsburgh  district 
admanager. 


Offer  Combo  Rate 

The  Bristol  (Tenn.,  Va.) 
Newspapers  and  the  Elizabethan 
(Tenn.)  Star  have  adopt t-d  a 
combination  rate  of  25c  per  line, 
according  to  Francis  A.  .'\Iilli. 
gan,  manager.  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
national  advertising  repre.«t*nta- 
tive  of  the  dailies. 

He  said  that  individual  rates 
will  remain  unchanged  with  the 
Bristol  papers  pegged  at  20c 
per  line  and  the  Star  at  10c  per 
line.  The  25c  combination  rate 
represents  a  16.7  %  saving  which 
may  be  increased  by  using  the 
CID  plan  offered. 

Mr.  Milligan  added  that  com¬ 
bination  ads  must  be  run  in 
each  newspaper  within  the  same 
calendar  week  and  that  when 
ordering  in  combination,  the 
original  order  and  one  set  of 
printing  material  should  be  sent 
to  the  Bristol  Newspapers,  with 
a  copy  to  the  Star. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Milli¬ 
gan  announced  that  effective 
Dec.  1,  the  national  rate  for  the 
Logan  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Banner 
will  be  10c  per  line.  The  60-day 
rate-revision  clause  contained  in 
contracts  will  be  invoked.  He 
said  that  the  Banner  is  now 
making  available  to  advertisers 
the  choice  of  bulk  or  CID  plans. 

Mr.  Milligan  also  revealed 
that  General  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  is  now  representing  the 
Opelika  (Ala.)  News. 

• 

'FV  Program  Ads 
.4re  Institutional 

Television  tune-in  ads  are 
once  again  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers. 

This  year  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  (Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.)  is  in¬ 
vesting  about  $1,000,000  in 
newspaper  space,  according  to 
John  Peter  Cowden,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  information  services. 

National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  (McCann-Erickson,  Inc.), 
under  John  Porter,  advertising 
director,  is  relying  on  half  that 
amount.  Mr.  Porter  is  using 
nine  papers  in  five  markets  for 
some  copy.  Full  pages  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington 
Po.st  and  Chicago  Tribune  are 
al.so  on  his  list. 

“We  are  using  newspaper  ads 
for  a  different  purpose  than 
last  year  when  our  appropria¬ 
tion  was  double  what  it  is  now,” 
Mr.  Porter  explained.  “They 
are  institutional  ads.”  They  play 
up  certain  programs  to  show 
our  balanced  progranuning.  We 
feel  we  can’t  afford  to  buy 
enough  per  show  to  make  any 
impression  on  ratings. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


MILL-SPONSORED  AD  RESEARCH  NEARS  COMPLETION; 

DATA  ON  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  DUE  IN  NOV. 

. . .  Results  of  first  scientific  measurement  and  appraisal  ever  made 
of  audience  of  newspapers  as  national  medium  will  be  announced  in 
November.  Study  is  one  of  two  advertising  research  projects  sponsored 
by  Newsprint  Information  Committee  at  approximate  cost  of  $100,000. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  counseled  on  survey. 


COLD  WEATHER  HERALDS  WEB  TROUBLE,  SAY  EXPERTS; 

LOW  HUMIDITY  HELD  CAUSE  OF  INCREASED  BREAKS 

...  A  canvass  of  newspaper  production  officials  and  newsprint  experts 
indicates  that  most  pressrooms  have  more  web-breaks  in  the  winter 
season.  Reason;  greater  variation  in  the  colder  months  from  50  per¬ 
cent  relative  humidity  at  which  newsprint  is  made.  Some  newspapers 
use  humidifiers  with  good  effect. 


•A  REGAL  NEWSPRINT  TRAVELS  BY  PRIVATE  CAR,  YACHT 

TO  MINIMIZE  COMMON-CARRIER  ROLL  DAMAGE 

.  . .  Canadian  Pacific  reserves  4,000  cars  for  newsprint  traffic,  many 
with  impact-cushioning.  Specially-designed  newsprint  freighter  fea¬ 
tures  straight  sides,  extra  hatch,  and  other  innovations  to  decrease 
shipping  damage. 


☆  FIRST-HALF  PROFITS  OF  11  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 

DECLINE  AVERAGE  OF  6.2%  FROM  ’60  LEVEL 

. . .  First-half  earnings  by  11  newsprint  manufacturers  are  down  an 
average  of  6.2  percent  with  only  three  reporting  better  profits  in 
1961.  Eight  were  off  from  1.1  to  45.6  percent. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  September  issue  of  Xewsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


/ 


CLASSIFIED  CONIC 

5  Ways  to  Improve 
Agency  Relations 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Oattitiiird  AdvertiHing  Director,  Mew  York  Post 


2.  For  pre-display  ads  —  that 
is,  letting  the  public  know  of 
ads  to  come  (these  ads  can  also 
contain  a  valuable  selling  mes¬ 
sage)  3.  These  ads  can  be  used 
as  referral  to  the  larger  dis¬ 
play  ads.  4.  The  classified  col¬ 
umns  could  be  used  to  convince 
the  national  advertiser  who  does 
not  use  your  paper  that  the  pa¬ 
per  can  do  a  job  for  him.  5. 
A  cross-index  for  manufacturers 
to  help  the  retailer  that  carries 


’65  Surplus 
Of  Newsprint 
Seen  in  West 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Surplus  of  approximately 
270,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  the 
western  area  of  the  United 


“The  time  has  come  to  stop 
treating  classified  advertising 
agencies  as  second  class  citi¬ 
zens,”  Robert  Dorskind,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Diener  &  Dorskind,  told 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  CAMs  at  their  recent 
meeting. 

Mr.  Dorskind,  whose  agency 
has  3,000  clients  and  probably 
bills  more  classified  advertising 
than  any  agency  in  the  world, 
said  classified  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  should  be  treated  as  valued 
clients  serving  the  successful 
operation  of  a  newspaper. 

He  outlined  five  areas  in 
which  newspapers  can  create  a 
more  equitable  relationship  with 
agencies: 

1.  SERVICE  —  The  newspa¬ 
per  should  have  private  direct 
phone  numbers  from  the  agency 
to  the  ad  takers.  In  this  way 
an  agency  will  not  have  to  waste 
time  waiting  on  the  phone  and 
the  copy  will  get  to  the  paper 
faster  and  more  efficiently. 

2.  CREDIT  —  Direct  accounts 
are  given  up  to  60  days  to  pay 
while  the  agency  must  pay  with¬ 
in  20  days  from  the  time  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  bill.  This  double  stand¬ 
ard  should  not  exist. 

3.  PROMOTIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  given  out  by  the  news¬ 
paper  —  The  paper  should  give 
the  agency  a  proportion  of  its 


accounts,  discounting,  and  other 
unethical  practices  that  are 
hurting  the  established  agen- 
ci6s« 

5.  ADJUSTMENTS  —  It 
would  benefit  all  concerned  if 
the  newspaper  had  sales-minded 
adjusters  who  had  a  liberal  pol¬ 
icy  with  an  understanding  of 
the  adjustment  problems  that 
exist  between  an  agency  and 
clients.  An  agency  should  not 
have  to  go  to  the  classified 
manager  for  an  adjustment  re- 
gaixlless  of  where  the  error  was 
created. 

While  few  newspapers  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City  pay  an 
agency  commission  on  local 
classified  advertising  most 
newspapers  do  have  a  commis- 
.sionable  national  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  rate.  Mr.  Dorskind 
feels  that  newspapers  haven’t 
taken  advantage  of  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  developing  this 
potentially  rich  sourch  of  linage 
and  revenue. 

“The  national  advertiser,”  he 
said,  “is  a  source  for  classified 
advertising  linage  that  has  hard¬ 
ly  been  touched.  I  can  not  see 
why  we  stop  with  cars  in  selling 
new  merchandise  through  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  The  classified 
column  is  the  actual  market 
where  the  final  purchase  or  ac¬ 
tion  takes  place.  The  classifie<l 


his  product.  The  display  agency 
has  seen  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
come  in  classified  advertising  in 
their  recniitment  budgets  and 
I  believe  they  can  be  sold  on 
this  idea.” 

Mr.  Dorskind  suggested  that 
each  newspaper  maintain  an  up- 
to-the-minute  list  of  the  account 
executives  and  their  accounts. 
The  account  people  should  be 
infoi-med  of  special  sections, 
rate  changes,  and  basic  media 
data  to  help  them  .sell  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper.  He  urged 
that  account  execs  be  invited 
to  attend  sales  meetings  so  that 
they  might  better  understand 
the  sales  approach  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Fi-equently  an  agency  wi'l 
permit  a  newspaper  to  nm  olf 
a  message  concerning  a  particu¬ 
lar  promotion  on  the  agency’s 
letterhead  —  to  be  mailed  to 
the  appropriate  client  list.  “I 
am  .sure  this  will  result  in  more 
linage  and  income  for  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,”  he  concluded. 
*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

James  L.  Calhoun  —  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  newspapers. 

• 


States  and  Canada  by  11)65  is 
estimated  by  MacMillan  lilodel 
and  Powell  River  Company’s 
subsidary,  Powell-River — Al- 
berni  Sales. 

The  company  undertook  a 
survey  of  the  future  demands 
for  newsprint  in  the  We.stern 
Region  in  1957.  This  area  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  recovering  from  the 
slow  down  of  the  past  18  months 
and  a  new  analysis  of  the  field 
has  been  completed. 

Ralph  M.  Shaw,  chairman  of 
Powell  River  —  Alberni  Sales 
Ltd.,  summarizing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  estimates  of  newspaper 
supply  and  demand  in  the  region 
over  the  next  few  years,  pointed 
out  that  in  the  1957  forecast  it 
was  estimated  that  1960  demand 
would  be  1,384,000  tons.  This 
figure  is  about  100,000  tons 
higher  than  what  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  actual  1960 
newsprint  consumption  in  the 
region.  The  available  supply  for 
1960,  which  was  estimated  in 
1957,  turned  out  to  be  50,000 
tons  low.  This  means  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  33,000  ton  surplus, 
which  was  forecast,  actual  un¬ 
used  capacity  amounted  to  186,- 
000  tons  for  1960 — the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  one  and  one 
half  newsprint  machines. 

Furlli(‘r  Upward  Swing 


budget  according  to  how  much 
billing  the  agency  gives  the 
newspaper  regardless  of  classi¬ 
fied  or  display. 

4.  RECOGNITION  TO  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCIES— The 
newspaper  should  individually 
set  a  high  standard  of  recogni¬ 
tion  to  avoid  clearing  of  house 


advertising  reader  is  intelligent 
and  ready  to  buy. 

“I  believe  there  is  a  place  for 
the  national  advertiser  in  the 
classified  columns  of  our  pa¬ 
pers.  This  can  be  done  without 
taking  away  from  valuable  ROP 
schedules.  The  classified  columns 
can  be  used  1.  For  teaser  ads. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

•pecialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camd«n  Courier  Post 
Phflodelphia  Doily  Newt 
Pittoie  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  Seundert 


Trenton  Timet 
Brittol  Daily  Courier 
New  Bruntwick  Home  Newt 
Paterton  Evenine  Newt 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcust  3-9882 


Disguised  ISeivsman 
Serves  a  Sentence 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edward  D.  Williams,  who 
recently  joined  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  staff,  assumed  the  role 
of  a  disguised  inmate  to  report 
on  conditions  in  the  Milwaukee 
County  House  of  Correction.  He 
ser\'ed  10  days  of  a  30-day 
sentence  as  a  vagrant  who  had 
given  himself  up  to  “dry  out.” 

His  series  of  stories  carried 
a  kicker  headline:  “House  of  No 
Correction,”  after  he  reported 
the  county  workhouse  was  mis¬ 
named — “it  corrects  absolutely 
nothing.” 

To  prepare  for  the  assign¬ 
ment,  Ed  said,  he  didn’t  shave 
for  four  days,  wore  his  oldest 
clothes  without  changing  and 
without  bathing  and  didn’t  brush 
his  teeth. 

Ed  Williams  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  late  August,  after  nine 
years  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago’s  American. 


In  Mr.  Shaw’s  summary  he 
stated  that  from  1961  to  1965  it 
is  expected  that  the  upward 
movement  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Western  Region 
will  continue  except  for  a  slow¬ 
down  in  1961.  However,  regional 
capacity  will  grow  at  an  even 
faster  rate  during  these  years. 
Using  only  present  capacities  of 
producers  and  capacities  of  new 
mills  or  additions  actually  under 
construction,  surplus  capacity  is 
expected  to  increase  from  186,- 
000  tons  in  1960  to  270,000  tons 
in  1965.  There  are  two  other 
companies  contemplating  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  capacity.  If 
either  materializes  before  1965 
the  surplus  would  be  370,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  the  Powell 
River — Alberni  Sales  estimates 
for  the  years  1962-65  were 
based  on  an  average  increase  of 
3%  for  North  America,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  higher  rate 
of  growth  in  the  western  region 
will  continue. 
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“Trucks  Help  Pepsi  Drinkers  Think  Young” 

—says  Herbert  L.  Barnet,  President,  Pepsi-Cola  Company 

“More  than  10,000  trucks  serve  Pepsi-Cola  Com-  and  efficiency  of  the  American  trucking  industry,” 

pany  and  its  bottlers  in  the  United  States.  These  ve-  Trucking  is  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  industry,  vital 

hides  transport  Pepsi-Cola  to  over  1,000,000  retail  to  our  economy.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly 

outlets  that  sell  soft  drinks,  in  addition  to  delivering  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a 

concentrate  and  syrup.  The  advances  our  company  truck  at  one  time  or  other?  Tyrex  rayon  cord  pro- 
has  made  in  this  $2.8  billion  industry  during  the  past  ducers  are  proud  of  their  part  in  keeping  America’s 
ten  years  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  dependability  trucks  on  the  move. 


Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc.  \tooMOKn6N 


)fd  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


Survey  Leads 
To  Weekend 
Fun  Package 


560-Page 
Roto  Salute 
To  Arizona 


Retired  Managing  Editor 
Turns  Out  Local  Cartoons 

Wilmington,  Del.  where  they  moved  after  his 
Local  editorial  cartoons  retirement, 
have  returned  to  the  Mom-  Mr.  Caufman’s  local  edi- 
ing  News  after  an  absence  torial  cartoons  are  the  first 
of  20  years.  in  the  Morning  News  since 

The  cartoonist  is  Samuel  those  drawn  by  Gee  Tee  Max- 
H.  Caufman,  Jr.,  who  retired  well  in  the  1930s  and  early 
as  managing  editor  of  the  1940s. 
newspaper  May  1.  His  Car¬ 
toons  will  be  a  twice-a-week 
editorial  page  feature  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Caufman  thus  assumes 
a  new  role  on  the  newspaper 
where  he  began  his  career 
more  than  30  years  ago  as 
a  cub  reporter.  These  will 
not  be  his  first  cartoons,  how¬ 
ever.  He  drew  a  few  for  the 
old  Every  Evening  in  his 
early  newspaper  days.  He 
later  painted  as  a  hobby,  and 
during  the  10  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  he  illustrated  his¬ 
torical  features  with  his 
drawings. 

He  and  Mrs.  Caufman  live 
in  North  Wildwood,  N.  J., 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arizona  Days  &  Ways,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  published  by  the 
Arizona  Republic,  is  laying  claim 
to  producing  the  largest  roto 
magazine  ever  printed  by  a 
newspaper. 

The  special  edition,  in  honor 
of  Arizona’s  50th  anniversary 
of  statehood,  will  total  560 
pages.  There  are  497  Arizona 
firms  represented  in  226  full- 
page  ads,  116  half-page  ads  and 
204  quarter-page  ads.  Sixty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  advertising  used  some 
color  with  14%  in  full  color  and 
46%  using  spot  color. 


WHAT  A  (aREAT 
BOY  AM  I  f 


Rnt  cartoon  refart  to  Gov.  Elbert 
N.  Carvel,  who  has  been  pushing 
for  a  penny  gas  tax. 


The  combined  ad  staffs  sold  Abandon^,  Newspaper  Builflings  of  tourists  and  local  residents. 

out  the  336  pages  allocated  to  Memories  Remain  In  Realty  Transactions  interview^’  ideas 

advertising  in  just  three  months  Francisco  Cincinnati  ^  ® 

1  1  ^  ,  rKANcisco  CINCINNATI  a  Weekend  magazine  are  being 

from  June  1  to  September  1.  Great  stories  of  the  past  were  The  Enquirer  Building  and  incorporated  into  the  two  tab- 

The  300,000  copies  will  be  recalled  here  as  the  press  corps  another  that  was  occupied  by  loids. 

printed  by  Standard  Gravure  moved  from  Room  217  into  the  the  former  Cincinnati  Post  have  Aloha  (which  means  every- 

Oorp.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  new  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  Civic  been  sold.  thing  from  hello  to  brotherly 

eight  sections.  The  hard  cover  Center  area.  J.  M.  Tenney,  president  of  the  love  in  Hawaiian)  will  be  dis¬ 

will  be  printed  by  the  W.  A.  The  42-year  list  of  major  Tenney  Corp.,  a  publicly-owned  tributed  on  aircraft  and  ships 
Krueger  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  who  stories  which  broke  from  this  real  estate  concern,  announced  serving  the  State  and  to  travel 
will  also  do  the  assembling,  room  included  the  Fatty  it  has  contracted  to  purchase  agents  throughout  the  Main- 
stitching,  trimming  and  binding.  Arbuckle  case,  the  1916  Pre-  the  structure  housing  the  land.  It  will  range  from  20 
Twenty-five  trailer-trucks  will  paredness  Day  bombing  and  the  Enquirer  from  Southern  Indus-  pages  upward  each  week.  Its 
be  required  to  move  the  books  waterfront  strike’s  Bloody  tries  and  Investment  Co.  cover  will  be  drawn  by  Harry 

from  Louisville  to  Milwaukee,  Thursday.  The  old  Post  Building  was  Lyons,  the  Advertiser’s  cartoon- 

and  agrain  from  Milwaukee  to  The  new  quarters  are  large,  acquired  from  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  ist. 

Phoenix.  airy  and  modem  but  these  can  by  Walter  L.  Gross,  local  capital-  It  also  will  feature  Advertiser 

Only  a  limited  number  of  never  capture  the  flavor  of  Old  ist.  Mr.  Gross  said  he  had  not  columnists  Eddie  Sherman  and 
these  books  over  the  number  of  217,  said  William  O’Brien,  San  decided  what  to  do  with  the  Bob  Krauss  as  well  as  several 
Republic  subscribers  will  be  Francisco  Examiner,  in  listing  two-story  building  which  has  syndicated  columnists, 
printed.  They  will  be  sold  at  the  the  historic  moments  of  the  been  vacant  since  1958.  Weekend,  in  tabloid  form,  will 

bulk  rate  charge  of  $1  each.  press  room.  The  14-story  Enquirer  Build-  be  devoted  to  entertainment 

half-occupied  by  the  news-  news,  ranging  from  bowling  to 
J'  Other  tenants  include  concerts  and  covering  all  facets 

\\\b  government  agencies,  business  of  the  State’s  entertainment 
lln  iVib  ®^®®^  branch  offices  of  world.  It  will  run  to  16  pages, 

ill  <  ^B  ill  I  ^^ior  companies.  First-issue  advertising  goals 

were  met  before  prospects  saw 
anything  more  than  mock-up 
covers  of  the  magazines. 


Prison  Stories  Cited 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Four  reporters  were  honored 
at  the  awards  night  of  the  30th 
annual  convention  of  the  Michi-  Washington 

gan  Probation,  Prison  and  Pa-  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dodge 
rolees  Association.  Winners  of  is  now  Army  chief  of  informa- 
citations  were  Don  Durst  and  tion,  succeeding  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
James  Brown  of  the  Jackson  Ham  W.  Quinn  who  is  deputy 
Citizen-Patriot;  Hal  DeLong  of  director  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
the  Detroit  Labor  News;  and  ment  Intelligence  Agency.  Gen. 
James  M.  Mudge  of  the  Detroit  Dodge  has  been  in  chaige  of 
Free  Press.  Army  Reserve  matters. 
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Paid  Ads 
‘Moment  of 
Truth’  To  PR 

Paid  advertising  can  have  “as 
big  —  if  not  a  bigger  and  more 
controllable  —  influence”  in 
dsting  a  company’s  corporate 
image  as  the  techniques  more 
commonly  regarded  as  public 
relations-oriented,  Harold  Bur- 
son,  president,  Burson-Marstel- 
ler  Associates,  a  public  relations 
firm,  told  an  orientation  semi¬ 
nar  of  the  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  in  New  York 
last  week. 

“Today’s  public  relations  man 
must  not  only  be  aware  of  paid 
advertising  space  as  one  of  the 
vehicles  he  can  use  to  convey 
his  corporate  message,  but  he 
must  be  aggressive  in  using 
this  force  with  the  same  famil¬ 
iarity  as  the  techniques  more  at 
lurnie  to  him,”  Mr.  Burson  said. 

“The  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,”  he  continued,  “is  apt  to 
think  exclusively  in  terms  of 
news  and  feature  articles,  book¬ 
lets  and  brochures,  and  personal 
appearances  when  he  drafts  a 
corporate  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.”  j 

‘A  Force’ 

“My  suggestion,”  he  added,  [ 
“would  be  for  corporate  public  | 
relations  directors  to  become  { 
more  cognizant  of  paid  adver-  i 
Using  as  a  force  —  a  force,  i 
when  properly  put  to  use,  can  : 
have  enormous  impact  in  es-  ' 
tablishing  a  company’s  image.” 

Mr.  Burson  said  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  faces  “a 
moment  of  truth”  when  he  be-  i 
gins  to  use  paid  advertising. 

“He  gets  that  extremely  rare 
opportunity,”  he  explained,  “of 
being  able  to  start  with  an  ab-  : 
solutely  blank  page  he  can  use  ' 
to  tell  his  company’s  story  in 
any  way  he  wants.  He  is  not 
dependent  on  the  whims,  the  ; 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  prejudices  | 
or  biases  of  a  reporter  prepar¬ 
ing  a  news  or  feature  article. 
He  does  not  have  to  face  the 
prospect  of  even  the  most  sue-  j 
cessful  interview  going  unpub¬ 
lished  through  lack  of  space  or 
a  hundred  other  calamities.” 

“In  paid  advertising,”  Mr. 
Burson  said,  “the  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  calls  the  shots. 
He  says  what  he  wants  to  say. 
He  says  it  in  the  media  he  con¬ 
siders  most  appropriate  to  his 
company’s  ne^s.  He  says  it 
when,  and  as  frequently,  as  he 
wants  it  said.  The  ‘moment  of 
truth’  is  his.  If  the  program  is 


ineffective,  something  over 
which  he  had  had  control  has 
failed.” 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

Gerald  G.  Kallman,  former 
Jersey  City  newspaperman  — 
opening  a  public  relations  coun¬ 
selling  service  in  Jersey  City. 
He  has  been  on  the  PR  staff  of 
the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp. 

*  «  * 

James  M.  Sutherland,  one¬ 
time  reporter  and  financial  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star,  has  been  appointed  East¬ 
ern  Region  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  T.  Richards,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Motors 

PR  staff  since  1954,  has  been 

named  director  of  PR  of  AC 
Spark  Plug  Division,  succeeding 


R.  S.  Johanson  who  resigned  to 
become  PR  director  at  Mar- 
quete  Universiy.  Before  joining 
GM,  Mr.  Richards  served  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

• 

Friend  in  Deed 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

The  Rock  HiU  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald! s  press  broke  down 
Aug.  26,  but  subscribers  g^ot 
their  papers,  even  if  a  bit  later 
than  usual.  The  Gastonia  Gazette 
took  over  the  assigpiment  and 
printed  the  Herald’s  papers.  The 
cities  are  about  30  miles  apart. 

• 

Up  for  33rd  Degree 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
will  receive  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity’s  33d  degree. 


In  Customs  Post 

Boston 

The  new  comptroller  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  Boston  is  a  newspaper 
publisher.  Joseph  A.  Curnane, 
publisher  of  the  Everett  (Mass.) 
Leader-Herald,  was  appointed 
to  the  $12,700-a-year  post  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  47-year- 
old  publisher  was  executive 
director  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Maryland  primary  and  election 
campaigns,  and  also  worked  in 
New  Jersey  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  also  operates  a 
funeral  home. 

Ryan  Takes  PR  Job 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

William  E.  Ryan  has  been 
named  public  relations  officer 
for  MacMillan  Bloedel  and 
Powell  River  Co.  He  has  been 
business  and  financial  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  Province. 


the  newspaper  that 
PRINTS  MORE  LETTERS 
than  any  other  in  the  U.S.A. 

How  many  letters  does  your  favorite  newspaper  print . . .  three, 
six  or  nine?  Some  papers  print  none.  They  shout  their  own  voice, 
but  give  none  to  the  subscriber. 

■  It  has  been  claimed  by  OUR  READERS  that  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
gives  more  space  to  letters  from  the  public  and  prints  more  letters 
from  the  public  than  any  other  paper  in  the  whole  world. 

■  We  also  answer  most  letters  with  a  brief  editor’s  note.  Some 
are  controversial,  some  are  entertaining,  but  all  are  informative. 

■  We  never  leave  a  reader  hanging  on  a  limb  with  a  question  or 
wondering  where  we  stand  on  any  subject. 

■  Sometimes,  we  have  to  run  an  extra  page  to  get  everybody’s 
letter  . .  .  everybody’s  opinion  in  the  paper. 

■  Somehow,  we  like  to  recognize  our  paid  up  subscribers  and 
give  them  a  voice  as  loud  as  our  own. 

■  Readers  get  closer  to  us,  keep  us  closer  to  the  people  and 
therefore  make  subscribers  more  effective  buyers  of  our  adver¬ 
tised  products.  That’s  why  we  outsell  Miami,  Jacksonville  and 
Tampa  papers  6  to  1  in  Central  Florida. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/ Letter  Answerer 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Retoucher’s  View 
Of  News  Pictures 

By  Bol»  Warner 

“The  lack  of  any  motivation  ing  and  working  with  the  prob- 
toward  improving  the  pictorial  lems  of  reproducing  news  pic- 
complexion  of  a  newspaper  has  tures. 
not  brought  any  progressive  ad- 

vancement  in  many  years.  Pho-  (.oniraoiy  Prini!i 

tography,  and  its  necessary  re-  Re  believes  that  editors  who 
touching  —  two  very  important  insist  on  getting  prints  with  a 
production  items  —  not  only  lot  of  contrast  in  them  are  not 
have  been  overlooked  but  they  living  in  the  modem  age. 
have  lain  dormant  these  so  many  “This  type  of  print  is  as  old- 
_  fashioned  as  the  horse  and 

“I  don’t  know  just  what  in-  buggy,”  he  commented.  “It  is 
dividuals  or  groups  of  people  the  wrong  kind  of  print  to  use 
on  newspaper  staffs  are  respon-  because  the  tonal  values  are  at 
sible  for  it,  but  somehow  there  the  extremes  of  the  black-and- 
haven  t  been  any  real  advances  white  color  scale  and  there  are 
made  in  the  effective  application  grays  in  between  to  hold  the 
of  photography  and  retouching  picture  together.  The  way  in 
to  the  total  reproduction  proc-  which  this  kind  of  print  repro- 
ess.  In  short,  newspapers  .still  cluces  does  not  justify  the  re¬ 
look  the  same  today  as  they  touching  effort  that  was  put  into 
did  40  years  ago.”  it.  in  many  cases  it  would  have 

Jorge  D.  Mills,  a  photo  re-  been  just  as  well  to  have  put 
toucher  for  the  New  York  the  crop  marks  on  the  print  and 
Journal- American,  was  speaking  to  have  sent  it  through, 
not  only  as  a  retoucher  but  as  “Prints  used  today  for  news- 
a  man  who  has  spent  34  years  paper  reproduction  are  much 
observing,  experimenting,  study-  too  extreme  In  black  and  white 
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Jorge  D.  Mills 


with  little  or  no  giay  tones.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  's  most  difficult 
for  the  art  department  to  re¬ 
touch  this  type  of  print.  Where 
an  artist  has  to  retouch  or  re¬ 
construct  that  part  of  a  print 
which  is  lost  in  dead  black,  it 
is  extremely  difficult.  If  a  re¬ 
toucher  cannot  see  the  detail 
lost  in  black  how  can  he  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  it  out? 

“At  best,  the  retouching  re¬ 
sult  is  a  poor  attempt  to  correct 
a  print  photographically.  That 
is  why,  in  some  cases,  retouched 
hands  look  like  claws,  coat  lapels 
look  like  wet  cardboard  that  has 
dried  unevenly  and  feet  look 
like  all  of  us  are  cripples.  Ex¬ 
treme  white  and  black,  then, 
should  l>e  avoided  in  print  mak¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  more  gray 
tones  and  some  detail  should 
be  discernible  in  the  blacks  and 
even  in  the  very’  light  tones. 
Then  the  retoucher  can  proper¬ 
ly  prepare  the  print  for  the 
engraver.” 

Retain  (Quality 

Mr.  Mills  contends  that  it  is 
possible  for  newspapers  to  re¬ 
tain  good  photographic  quality 
in  the  reproduction  process,  even 
though  the  print  goes  through 
coarse  screen  reproduction.  The 
first  step  requires  the  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  darkroom  to  de¬ 
liver  a  proper  print  to  the  re¬ 
touching  department;  and  a 
“proper”  print,  in  his  vie  w , 
shows  a  good  range  of  “middle” 
tones  rather  than  hard  contrast. 
The  retoucher,  he  says,  can  re¬ 
tain  the  photographic  quality  of 
a  print  but  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  him  to  require  that  he  create 
photographic  quality  where  it 
does  not  exist. 

“Retaining  the  photographic 
quality  of  a  print,  does  not  mean 
that  the  texture  of  skin,  or 
tweed  fabric,  or  devils  food 
cake,  will  necessarily  reproduce 
in  a  coarse  screen,  “Mr.  Mills 
argued.  “That  is  too  much  to 
expect.  However,  there  is  the 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


method  or  approach  to  re  ouch, 
ing  to  consider. 

“Since  there  are  no  outlines 
around  anything,  nor  light  or 
dark  halos  around  head.s,  nor 
a  shimmery,  aluminize<l  glow 
on  fabrics,  why  retouch  them 
in  a  photo?  The  true  purpose  of 
retouching  is  to  correct  tonal 
deficiencies.  Therefore,  ina.^much 
as  actual  textures  may  not  re¬ 
produce,  the  photo,  plus  its  cor¬ 
rections  of  tones,  key  and  gen¬ 
eral  brightening  could  reptoduce 
in  a  coarse  screen  and  still  look 
like  a  photograph  instead  of  a 
coarse  drawing  by  a  non-pro¬ 
fessional. 

“Retaining  photographic  qual¬ 
ity  means  that  it  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary’  to  ‘separate’  every 
square  inch  of  one  tone  from 
the  other.  Let  some  of  the  tones 
blend  here  and  there.  Let  just 
the  right  spots  get  lost.  Let 
there  be  a  judicious  use  of  paint 
and  airbrush  —  don’t  overdo 
it.” 

Throw  in  mat-making,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  printing  processes, 

Mr.  Mills  related,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  published  photograph, 
reproduced  by  a  coarse  screwi, 
becomes  a  matter  of  coordinated 
control. 

“A  good  print  plus  better  re¬ 
touching,  by  themselves,  will 
not  accomplish  an  improvement 
in  pictorial  complexion,”  he  said. 
“.4ssuming  that  the  photogra¬ 
phy  and  retouching  are  excel¬ 
lent,  the  time  and  effort  ex¬ 
pended  would  be  wasted  if  the 
rest  of  the  mechanical  steps 
were  not  up  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards. 

“Progress  cannot  be  made  in 
this  area  by  separately  disin¬ 
terested  departments  which  have 
no  regard  for  what  other  de-  j 
partments  are  doing.  All  de-  J 
partments  must  function  as  a  1 
team.”  | 

Mr.  Mills  started  his  career  | 
as  an  artist  in  a  photo-engrav-  | 
ing  plant  in  1927.  He  worked  | 
in  offset-lithography  houses  and  i 
in  printing  plants  and  as  a  ■ 
photo-retoucher  for  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  In  1945, 
he  ventured  into  chemical  re¬ 
search  for  photo  retouching  and 
came  up  with  a  photographic 
reducer  designed  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  paint  and  airbrush. 
He  manufactured  this  product 
but  could  not  successfully  mar¬ 
ket  it. 

Lens  Service  Expanded 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sal  Veder  has  been  named 
full-time  photographer  for 
Associated  Press  here  is  a  move 
expanding  the  picture  coverage 
of  the  state  capitol.  Formerly 
with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Concord  (Calif.) 
Transcript,  he  has  been  on  part- 
time  AP  duty. 
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a  union  advertises 


•  •  • 


The  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America  in  its  active  part¬ 
nership  with  marketing  people  realizes  that  its  product,  too,  must 
be  promoted.  To  this  end  the  ALA  recognizes  that  to  advertise 
is  to  invest  in  its  own  future. 

The  ALA  knows  and  has  proved  that  a  good  craftsman  is 
good  economy. 

The  ALA  believes  that  it  is  simple  enlightened  self  interest 
to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
putting  ink  on  paper,  cloth  or  metal. 

The  ALA  promotes  lithography  to  assure  greater  industry 
growth,  a  still  higher  level  of  technological  development  and  more 
job  opportunities  for  its  members. 

The  ALA’s  promotional  programs  represent  its  assurance 
of  the  enormous  continued  growth  of  the  lithographic  industry. 

Because  of  this  philosophy  our  members  enjoy  a  35-hour 
week,  three  weeks  paid  vacation,  paid  holidays  and  all-encompass¬ 
ing  welfare  and  pension  programs.  Our  contract  is  the  finest  in 
all  the  history  of  organized  labor. 

The  buyer  of  lithography  from  an  ALA  plant  does  not  pay 
for  obsolete  processes.  This  has  meant  better  production,  quicker 
delivery,  lower  costs. 

The  ALA  has  made  lithography  your  best  graphic  arts  buy. 

Specify  lithography. 

See  for  yourself. 


AMALGAMATED  LITHOGRAPHERS  OF  AMERICA 

Lx)cal  1,  Edward  Swayduck,  President,  113  University  Place,  New  York  3,  New  Yoric 
Craftsmanship  and  Fraternity  Since  1882 


OttiCN:  Robert  Hallock  •  Llthocropby:  Queont  Lithofrophiog  CorporatkM,  Long  island  City,  N.  Y.,  by  mombors  of  tlM  ALA,  Local  1 


advertise  (ad’ver-tis),  v.  t. 
to  turn  the  attention  of  others  to 
announce; 
publish . . . 


advertising,  by  turning  the  attention  of  others,  by  announcing,  by 
publishing,  is  bringing  more  things  to  more  people  at  lower  cost. 

so  is  lithography! 

Through  modem  mass  communications  and  distribution,  the 
United  States  has  become  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

and  lithography  is  playing  a  major  part  in  this! 

The  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America  is  proud  to  be 
advertising’s  partner  in  this  great  venture. 

In  its  80-year  history  this  forward-looking  union  of  fine 
craftsmen  has  concentrated  on  bringing  lithography  to  its  present 
superior  degree  of  development,  both  technological  and  artistic. 

A  dynamic  force  for  lithographic  industry  progress,  the  ALA 
has  fostered  technological  development  so  that  color,  the  great 
motivater,  can  work  for  marketing  people  at  little  more  cost  than 
black  and  white ...  on  any  number  of  materials:  paper,  cloth, 
metal,  of  nearly  any  coating,  texture  or  color. 

Lithography’s  superb  reproduction  has  greatly  widened  the 
spectrum  of  what  can  be  done  graphically  while  its  scientific 
advancement  has  lowered  production  costs. 

Thus,  through  the  ALA’s  programs  for  progress,  all  levels 
of  marketing,  from  advertising  through  point-of-sale  materials  to 
packaging,  can  use  more  color,  can  move  more  merchandise  more 
profitably. 

That’s  why  lithography  is  the  fastest  growing  method  of 
graphic  arts  reproduction. 
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|7%e  Weekly  Editor 


LOCAL  ANGLE 


planned  to  give  “a  lot  of  local 
news.”  He  followed  this  up  by 
dispatching  Correspondent  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Brown  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  the  note-writer’s  house 
to  find  out  “what’s  new.” 


THURSDATA 


HISTORICAL — “All  type  was 


The  effort  resulted  in  a  Page  set  under  an  elm  tree  and  com- 
it  n*  L-  IT  •  1  story  with  picture  on  positors  lived  in  tents  during  an 

»y  nick  rrieilnian  letter- writer’s  20-year-old  extensive  variety  of  weather.” 

son,  who  played,  built  and  re-  That  footnote  on  the  first  regu- 
The  strong  selling  point  of  any  Gregor  Felsen’s  Hot  Rod;  an-  paired  pipe  organs.  It  ran  the  lar  weekly  in  Kansas,  the 
fecklv — countrv.  town,  .suhur-  other  was  on  Matt  Christonher’s  followine  week.  Herald  of  Leavenworth,  was 


reckly — country,  town,  subur-  other  was  on  Matt  Christopher’s  following  week.  Herald  of  Leavenworth,  was 

tail  or  city — is  its  emphasis  on  Shadow  Over  the  Back  Court,  If  more  weekly  editors  start  recited  by  Rolla  Clymer,  editor 
loine-grown  news.  a  basketball  story.  asking  “what’s  new?”  in  their  of  the  El  Dorado  Times  at  Kan- 

This  point  was  made  recently  The  cartoon  usually  is  What’s  towns,  they  may  find  out.  As  sas  Editor’s  Day.  A  second  foot 


rme-grown  news.  a  basketball  story.  asKing  wnai  s  new;  in  their  oi  me  uorauo  i  imca  ai.  n-^ii 

This  point  was  made  recently  The  cartoon  usually  is  What’s  towns,  they  may  find  out.  As  sas  Editor’s  Day.  A  second  foot- 
by  Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall,  edi-  Your  Postal  I.Q.?  and  presents  Dr.  MacDougall  intimates,  plen-  note:  the  Herald  lasted  seven 


rial  consultant  for  the  Subur-  such  topics  as  how  to  help  stop  ty  is. 
ban  Press  Foundation.  Address-  obscene  mail.  • 

ing  the  Buckeye  Press  Associa-  The  page  is  kept  flexible  and  Ju  Policy 

tion  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  might  find  on  it  at  different  ..  ^  ^ 

the  Northwestern  University  times:  write-ups  on  the  high  Juvenile  NanieH 


the  Northwestern  University  times:  write-ups  on  the  high 
Journalism  professor  said  :  school  basketball  team;  pictures 
“You  should  protect  your  unique  on  teen  fashions;  advice  to  teen- 


San  Marino,  Calif. 


years — 1854-61.  The  Leaven¬ 
worth  Times,  bom  March  7, 1857 
as  a  weekly,  is  now  the  oldest 
daily  operating  in  the  state.  It 
has  been  published  by  members 
of  the  Anthony  family  since 


“You  should  protect  your  unique  on  teen  fashions ;  advice  to  teen-  A  decision  to  identify  juvenile  Oskaloosa  Independ- 

position  and  develop  the  kind  agers  (such  as  “Quitting  School  offenders  won  sunnort  in  this  claim  to  being  in  the 

if  news  stories  you  can  do  best  Hurts  Job  Chance”);  Young  commu^ityT reports  Herbert  H  (Roberts)  since 

lor  your  readers.  It  is  unneces-  People’s  “Who’s  What?’’,  a  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  San  *  *  * 

jiary  to  copy  metropolitan  pa-  question-and-answer  quiz  on  Marino  Tribune. 

ipers  in  style  or  content,  but  news  topics  of  the  day;  and  an  The  weekly’s  policy  revision  OLD  TIMER  —  The  weekly 
I  rat  her  develop  your  own  edi-  occasional  editorial  directed  to  followed  a  series  of  incidents.  M.)  Independent-Re- 

torial  judgment  and  seek  out  youth  (one  took  the  same  posi-  Mr  McCormick  announced  edi-  recently  began  its  74th 


Itorial  judgment  and  seek  out  youth  (one  took  the  same  posi-  Mr.  McCormick  announced  edi-  recently  Mgan  its  74tn 

your  own  type  of  features  which  tion  as  did  Teen  Scene  that  teen-  torially  that  the  Tribune  would  publication.  Editor-pub- 

will  set  you  apart  from  the  age  mail  is  a  private  affair).  print  the  names  of  offenders  Hsher  George  Bowra  commented 
^metros.”  Fillers  on  the  page  go  like  over  18  and  of  all  youths  with  ago  that 

n  police  records.  The  first  .50  phone  the  editor  set  his  first  stick  of 

-‘M.me  Uo  Teens  are  as  responsible  as  calls  brought  only  two  objec-  ^  newspaper  office,  the 


Too  few  weeklies  take  advan-  anyone  else  when  it  comes  to  tions. 
tage  of  this  “unique  position”  keeping  our  state  attractive.  Re- 
idted  by  Dr.  MacDougall,  but  member  —  Kentucky’s  beauty  is  .p  . 
llthere  are  some  that  excell  in  everyone’s  duty.'  I 


AP  in  Iceland 


San  Juan  Index.  .  .  .  The  first 
week’s  salary  was  exactly  50 
cents.  .  .  .”  He  bought  the  Son 
Juan  Review  35  years  ago  and 


[discovering  and  displaying  their  Editor /publisher  Jerry  F.  The  Associated  Press  became  ^^®  Aztec  Independent  29  years 
own  types  of  news  and  fea-  Ringo  keeps  the  Journal’s  Youth  the  basic  international  news  and 


ftures.  Page  informative,  educational  photo  agency  in  Iceland  recently 

fl  Two  are  the  Frenchburg  J^nd  lively  in  an  area  of  local  after  more  than  20  years  in 

(Ky.)  Menifee  County  Journal  news  the  metros  aren’t  usually  which  European  news  agency 

[and  the  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  interested  in.  logotypes  had  dominated.  Both 


NOT  QUITE  TO  Z— “A  to 
V”  was  the  the  newly-founded 


[Gazette.  Both  point  up  how  a 
■mart  editor  can  set  himself 
“apart  from  the  metros”  no 


,  matter  whether  he’s  in  a  coun-  Hartford,  has  a  population  of  AP’s  World  Service  news  report.  ^  ^  *  •  I 

i  tr>'  town  or  a  large  urban  area.  43,977,  and  is  a  manufacturing  Morgunbladid  also  began  AP’s  tabloid  promise  to  print 

I  The  Journal  is  printed  out  of  and  railroad  center.  photo  service.  Visir,  another 

[  Frenchburg  —  population  296 ;  Three  weeks  ago  Editor/pub-  daily,  previously  had  been  an  Vaughan.  Pnnted  by  tne 


Frenchburg  —  population  296;  Three  weeks  ago  Editor/pub-  daily,  previously  hai 
fifty  miles  east  of  Lexington;  Hsher  Roily  Charest  bought  the  AP  photo  subscriber. 

I  in  hay,  corn  and  tobacco  coun-  Gazette  and  jumped  into  his  new  • 

try.  This  1,231-circulation  week-  role  with  a  locally-slanted  zest.  <>  c,  ^  wr  ki 
'ly  has  developed  an  excellent  He  hired  nine  housewives  as  "  otart  weekly 


logotypes  had  dominated.  Both  ) 

Morgunbladid,  Icelandic  daily,  announced  its  news  coverage. 
New  Owner  Icelandic  State  Broad-  Serving  a  number  of  small  com- 

East  Hartford,  two  miles  from  casting  Network  switched  to  ^unities  between  Eugene  and 

AP’s  World  Service  news  report.  Florence,  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
Morgunbladid  also  began  AP’s  ‘h®  tabloid  promised  to  print 
photo  service.  Visir,  another  1"^®  oews  from  Alv^ore  to 


paper  is  published  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archie  Root. 


ly  has  developed  an  excellent  He  hired  nine  housewives  as  "  oiai 
youth  page  which  usually  con-  area  correspondents  to  gather 
j tains:  A  column,  the  Teen  news  and  pick  up  classifi^  ads.  Two 
Scene,  written  by  a  high  school  and  is  still  searching  for  seven  started 


Start  weekly  TOGETHER— The  first  issue 

Lexington,  Ky.  the  Ironbound  (N.  J.)  News 
Two  young  newsmen  have  came  out  on  Sept.  12,  the  same 
irted  a  weekly  newspaper  week  that  children  were  going 


[  youth;  letters  directed  to  the  more;  he  announced  that  views  here  —  the  Lexington  Challenge.  1^^®!^  to  school.  The  News  dedi¬ 
page;  the  Menifee  County  High  by  political  factions  in  the  com-  The  owners  are  Ronald  J.  But-  this  issue  to  the  hundreds 

I  School  sports  schedule;  a  book  ing  town  election  were  welcomed  ler,  former  Associated  Press  "®''’  school  children  “who  — 
i  review  column;  and  a  public  by  the  Gazette,  and  each  candi-  staffer  here,  and  Charles  V.  like  this  newspaper — launched 

I  service  cartoon  slanted  toward  date  was  invited  to  submit  a  Blair,  former  advertising  sales-  their  careers  this  week.”  Names 

1:  teenagers.  250-word  statement  of  his  poli-  man  for  the  Lexington  Herald  children  who  started  school 

The  Teen  Scene  column  might  cies,  together  with  a  one-column  and  Leader.  The  paper  will  be  were  listed. 


be  about  a  Halloween  party,  cut, 
church  youth  group,  high  school  I 


printed  at  nearby  Cynthiana. 


church  youth  group,  high  school  But  his  philosophy  on  local  • 

1  basketball  team,  records,  movies,  news  took  all  of  two  weeks  to  w  •  r*  .  •  p 

;  school,  hot  rods,  or  local  con-  really  jell.  Following  the  first  J®****  Dll&iness  raper 
[  certs.  edition  put  out  by  Roily,  a  reader  Lou  Dunlay,  for  17  yeai 


^  TOPS  —  The  Seminole  Senti- 

.  _  .  _  nel  and  the  Friona  Star  have 

)ing  Dullness  Paper  won  the  general  excellence 

Lou  Dunlay,  for  17  years  an  awards  for  the  Better  Newspa- 


A  letter  in  one  issue  asked  sent  back  a  subscription.  Writ-  advertising  representative  for  P®®  Contest  of  the  West  Texas 

I  what  Teen  Scene  thought  about  ten  on  the  back  of  it  was  a  note  Farm  Journal,  has  been  named  Press  Association. 

[parents  opening  personal  mail,  pointing  out  that  years  ago  the  ad  rep  for  the  Longr /slawd  Com-  ♦  *  ♦ 

Teen  Scene  answered:  “Teens  Gazette  would  phone  occasional-  mercial  Review,  a.  weekly  cover-  UP  TO  15c  —  Price  of  the 


Price  of  the 


are  people  and  as  such  are  en-  ly  and  ask:  “Wha’s  new  at  your  ing  business  and  financial  news.  Bums  (Ore.)  Times-Herald  has 


titled  to  the  complete  rights  of  house?” 


individuals — including  those  of 
[protected  personal  privacy. 


At  one  time  he  represented  the  been  increased  from  10c  to  15c 


Roily  printed  the  note  and  an-  New  York  American,  New  York  a  single  copy.  Dwight  Hinshaw, 


swered  it  editorially,  informing  Sun,  and  the  Waverly  (N.  Y.) 


One  book  review  was  on  Henry  the  reader  that  the  Gazette  Sun. 
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editor/publisher,  said: 
to  do  it.” 
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I 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Don  Pratt,  who  has  been  Pacific 
Coast  news  director  for  Fairchild 
Publications  since  1948,  will  re¬ 
tire  on  October  15  under  the  Fair- 
child  retirement  plan.  Mr.  Pratt 
has  been  with  Fairchild  for  39  years, 
starting  in  the  New  York  office  as 
knit  goods  reporter  for  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  From  1930  to 
1942  he  was  city  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  then 
did  special  assignments  all  over  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  until  1948  when 
he  joined  the  Los  Angeles  bureau. 


Les  Gilbert,  who  has  been  Don 
Pratt’s  assistant  in  Fairchild’s  Los 
Angeles  office,  will  take  over  the 
post  of  director  of  Pacific  Coast 
news  for  all  Fairchild  papers.  Mr. 
Gilbert  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  in  1950  as  a  reporter  on 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
then  called  Retailing  Daily.  He 
later  became  West  Coast  editor  of 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  and  more 
recently  has  been  serving  as  Don 
Pratt’s  assistant 


James  O’Connor  has  joined  Fair- 
child  as  staff  correspondent  in  the 
Dayton.  0.,  area  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING 
NEWS.  Mr.  O’Connor  had  been 
serving  as  space  correspondent  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  in  the  Day- 
ton  and  Wright  Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  area. 


Several  members  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  have  recently  been  invited 
to  address  group  meetings.  Stephen 
S.  Marks.  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
editor,  participated  in  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  business  news  seminar 
at  the  Norfolk  Division  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Oct. 
1-3. 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  colum¬ 
nist,  Samuel  Feinberg,  spoke  to  the 
Oct.  3rd  meeting  of  the  American 
Women  Buyers  Qub  in  New  York 
on  current  retail  problems.  Henry 
Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Midwest  di¬ 
rector,  will  address  the  circulation 
division  meeting  of  the  annual  Mid¬ 
west  Conference  of  the  Associated 
Business  Publications  Oct.  18. 


In  its  initial  issue  on  Sept.  27,  i 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  heading  “Changing  Patterns  of 
Retail  Drug  Distribution.”  The 
series,  which  will  run  for  about  20 
weeks,  will  cover  major  markets 
throughout  the  country,  reporting  on 
the  current  status  of  drug  retailing 
in  these  areas. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  ^mishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 


Criswell  to  Editor 
of  Glasji^ow  Courier 

Glasgow,  Mont. 

Ray  Criswell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  according  to  publisher 
Harold  R.  Burges.  He  succeeds 
Selby  Norheim,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  his  home 
state  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Criswell  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Courier  since  mid- 
April,  working  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  assisting  in 
the  editorial  department. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Glasgow, 
he  was  for  11  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hardin  Trib¬ 
une-Herald,  a  weekly.  He  has 
been  in  newspaper  work  more 
than  25  years,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  .several  newspapers  in 
Montana,  Idaho  and  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Editor  in  TOtli  Year 
With  One  Newspaper 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

George  H.  Godbeer,  88,  editor 
of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel  com¬ 
pleted  his  70th  year  with  the 
newspaper  Sept.  20. 

He  joined  the  daily  in  1891 
as  a  cub  reporter,  becoming  a 
full-time  reporter  three  years 
later.  He  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1902,  president  and  editor 
in  1915  and  treasurer  in  1949. 

• 

Rod  Harris,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
public  relations  man  —  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  news  staff,  succeeding  Max 
York,  resigned  to  join  the 
Nashville  CTenn.)  Tennessean. 
Nancy  Berger  —  new  assistant 
society  editor,  replacing  Dani¬ 
elle  Harris,  moved  to  state 
;  desk.  Bob  Cohn,  transferred 
I  from  police  reporter  to  state 
I  editor,  succeeding  Clyde  Bol¬ 
ton,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  sports 
staff.  Jim  Carr,  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  graduate, 
joined  the  photographic  staff. 

•  ♦  * 

Edward  C.  Cochrane,  editor 
I  and  publisher  of  the  Twin  City 
(Wis.)  News-Record  which  he 
sold  to  the  Appleton  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  a  year  ago — relin¬ 
quishing  the  post  to  engage  in 
another  publishing  venture. 

V  V  * 

Robert  Massie — from  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in  the  international 
news  department  of  Newsweek 
I  magazine  to  Chief  UN  Corre- 
;  spondent. 

♦  *  ♦ 

G.  Thomas  Duffy,  former 

editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis 

(Ill.)  Journal — a  visiting  pro- 
;  fessor  of  journalism  on  the  staff 


of  the  University_  of  Missouri 


Mat.lworliing  N.ws,  Diractori.i. 


School  of  Journalism. 


TO  THAILAND  go«s  Charles  Lee 
Keeton  III,  25,  as  the  first  U.S. 
journalist  to  serve  a  year's  intern¬ 
ship  on  an  Asian  newspaper  under 
an  Overseas  Press  Club  grant.  He 
will  be  marraging  editor  of  the 
Bangkok  World,  of  which  Darrell 
Berrigan  is  editor.  Mr.  Keeton 
graduated  from  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  in  I960. 

Ralph  Smith,  American  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Alex  Coffin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  and 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Korea  —  to 
reporters,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 

«  *  « 

William  B.  Daniels  —  to 
city  editor.  New  Bern  (N.  C.) 
Sun-Joumal,  succeeding  Milton 
H.  Rogerson,  now  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Atlantic  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilson,  N.  C.  W.  G.  Allen 
Jr.,  gpi^uate  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  —  to  Sun- 
Joumal  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Cameron,  society 
editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  — 
resigned  to  get  married. 

*  ♦  * 

Betty  Pittman,  —  to  editor/ 
publisher,  Tylertown  (Miss.) 
Times,  succeeding  her  husband, 
Paul,  who  was  reactivated  as  a 
pilot  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Corps.  Mary  Lou  Jones,  news 
editor,  Magee  (Miss.)  Courier 
—  to  Times  managring  editor. 

«  ♦  « 

Kenneth  R.  WEAtTai  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  weekly  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Eccentric.  He  is  a  former  state 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 

m  *  * 

Langdon  Ammen  —  telegraph 
editor,  T  homasville  (Ga.) 
Times  -  Enterprise,  succeeding 
Gene  Gillespie,  now  telegraph 

editor,  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times. 

Jack  Shively  —  to  Times-En- 
terprise  city  editor. 


personal 

AP  Moves  Simms 
To  Louisville  Bureau 

John  D.  Simms,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  has  been  named  chief  of 
bureau  at  Louisville,  General 
Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Simms  succeeds  Charles 
A.  Welsh  Jr.,  who  has  l)een 
assigned  to  the  general  news 
desk  in  New  York. 

Charles  Stafford,  who  has 
'  been  on  the  AP  Newsfeatures 
staff  in  New  York,  was  named 
to  Tampa. 

Mr.  Simms,  35,  is  a  native 
of  Corvallis,  Ore.  He  started 
his  news  career  on  the  Baton 
Roiige  (La.)  Journal  and 

,  joined  the  AP  staff  at  Atlanta 
»s  Lee  . 

.  I,  c  m  1951. 


Thomson  Director 

Montreal 

1.  H.  Macdonald,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Limited,  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Thomson  International 
Limited.  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

• 

Mrs.  Gail  Matthews,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Leader — ^writing  “Under 
20”  Youth  column  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Myron  D.  Henry,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  editorial  staff — 
to  editor  of  School  Product 

News,  published  in  Cleveland 

by  Industrial  Publications. 

•  *  « 

Noel  Wical,  education  writ¬ 
er,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Jo  Ann  Flirt,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  court¬ 
house  reporter  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  assistant  manager  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  —  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  a  new  public 
relations  office  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
for  Public  Relations  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Associates,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Hinman  of  the 
Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Mainland 
Press — elected  president  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  Club. 


Stephen  P.  Lamoreaux,  head 
of  journalism  courses  at  Idaho 
State  College — named  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Washington  State  University, 
Pullman. 
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Director  Elected 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Patrick  C.  Boyle,  great-fn’and- 
son  and  namesake  of  the  man 
who  established  the  Derrick, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Derrick  Publishing  Com- 
pany.  Mr.  Boyle  was  a  reporter- 

1  Sir  Christopher  Chancellor,  photographer  on  the  staff  until 

I  former  chairman  of  Odhams  August  when  he  went  on  a  mili- 

Press,  is  to  join  the  board  of  the  tary  leave  of  absence. 

.  Bowater  Paper  Corporation, 

I  y  which  has  newsprint  interests 

r  <  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

1  Sir  Christopher,  57,  retired 

R  from  the  chairmanship  of  News-CapitaL  Dow  Dozier  — 

V  Odhams  last  summer  after  the  to  advertising  manager, 

f  W;  company  was  taken  over  by  the  *  •  ♦ 

'  S  Daily  Mirror  group.  From  1944  Charles  Lewis,  former  edi- 

to  1959  he  was  general  manager  tor.  Grand  Prairie  Texan — to 
of  Reuters  News  Agency.  editor-general  manager,  Irving 

Since  retiring  as  Odhams  (Tex.)  Newa-Texan, 
chairman.  Sir  Christopher  has 

7  been  elected  a  director  of  Richard  D.  Cramer — to  cir- 

j  Madame  Tussaud’s,  the  famous  culation  manager,  Glendale 

waxworks  museum.  He  has  also  (Calif.)  Newa-Preaa  following 
RETIRED— Sixty  years  of  service  joined  the  board  of  the  Observer,  retirement  of  W.  E.  BUHRLE, 

to  the  Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier  a  Sunday  newspaper.  34-year  N-P  veteran. 

— from  carrier  to  editor — behind  ^  • 

him.  Chris  Riley  KeHidge  retired  •  r  .  George  Sampson,  display  ad 

Sept.  30.  Three  Star-Couri^  plant,  Loluinn  by  frazier  salesman,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour- 

r  a.^C.«r‘Sl  t  BOSTON  ^  -  to  advortisin,;  staff, 

service  dated  to  July  I,  1912.  Hi,  The  Boston  Herald  unveiled  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley  News. 
biggest  thrill? — Spending  a  day  a  new  columnist  and  a  new  type  *  ♦  ♦ 

as  a  circus  clown  for  a  feature  style  Monday,  Sept.  18.  Georgfe  Herbert  Johnson,  assistant 

story.  Frazier,  a  former  Herald  writer,  to  the  publisher,  Titusville 

is  back  after  20  years  of  maga-  (Fla.)  Star- Advocate  —  elected 
zine  writing.  He  is  writing  a  president  of  the  local  Kiwanis 
daily  column.  The  newspaper  is 
now  printed  in  8  point 
9*/4  point  slug.  Dee  Hazen,  associate  woman’s  J.  Keith  Hunter,  60,  con- 

•  editor,  Van  Nu^s  (Calif.)  News  troller  of  advertising,  Davenport 

Hugh  Brown,  formerly  on  — to  women’s  department,  (Iowa)  Times  and  Morning 
Milwaukee,  Savannah,  and  San  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee.  Democrat;  Sept.  30. 

Diego  papers — to  copy  desk  slot  *  «  v  •  «  « 

man,  Doi/pivood  (Calif.)  Citizen-  Audrey  Matula,  with  P/ioenix  N.  Edwin  Nelson,  69,  retired 
News,  New  reporters — Nadine  (Ariz.)  Gazette  for  10  years —  classified  advertising  manager 
Edwards  and  Mike  Ashley,  to  women’s  department,  Glen-  for  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
|K  M  ;  Trio  replaces  Sue  Reilly,  now  dale  (Calif.)  News-Press.  Company,  Sept.  29.  He  became 

HL  with  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  AP;  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^  Wilkes-Barre  Record  classi- 

1  Bob  Leonard  and  Ralph  Selph,  Mike  Middlesworth,  recent  fied  solicitor  in  1925  and  five 

;  X  resigned.  graduate  of  Hillsdale  Callege,  years  later  was  appointed  man- 

♦  where  he  was  sports  publicity  ager  of  the  classified  advertising 

^gH^F  Anthony  Chambun,  form-  director — to  sports  department,  department.  When  the  paper 

H  erly  sports  writer,  Decatur  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-  merged  with  the  Times-Leader 

(Ill.)  Review  —  now  sports  Herald.  He  is  a  son  of  Hal  and  the  Evening  News  in  1939 
writer,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun-  Middlesworth,  former  news-  he  was  named  classified  man- 


Ohituary 


Chancellor  to  Join 
Bowater  Co.  Board 


Edwin  Byron  Brand,  61, 
former  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times;  Sept.  19.  His 
career  started  on  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Telegram.  He  moved 
to  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  where  he  covered  the 
—  from  famous  Scopes  trial,  and  joined 
general  the  Times  at  the  start  of  World 
(Okla.)  War  II.  He  retired  shortly  before 
—  the  paper  folded  last  year. 


William  Milligan  Moore,  86, 
former  publisher  of  the  Lenoir 
(N.  C.)  News-Topic,  later  with 
the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Landmark  (now  the  Record  & 
Landmark),  recently. 


The  Real  Mail-Puller, 


Why  Grow  Old 


By  Josephine  Low-man 


Nvoriy  100  pomphlati  oad  l•aO•H  supplaswat  thh  laodlag  haolMi 
aad  baaafy  eelumn,  which  has  a«  oaimal  mail  cooat  of  naariy  a  half  aid- 
iioa  ictfars.  Savaa  rdoosas  par  wooh,  illustrafod.  May  wa  saod  sooiplis? 


Carolyn  Jenkins,  graduate  * 

of  Texas  Tech  -  to  women’s  Natchez,  Miss, 
news  staff,  DaJlas  (Tex.)  Mom-  ♦  *  ♦ 

mg  News.  James  E.  Shouse,  formerly 

^  ^  ^  account  executive.  Eureka 

(Calif.)  Newspapers  Inc.  —  to 
Albert  Best,  Detroit  (Mich.)  ^vertising  manager,  Los  Gatos 
News  copy  de^  —  to  private  (Calif.)  Times-Saratoga  Ob- 
law  practice.  server. 
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Now,  a  further  advance  in  4  x  5  picture-in-an- 
instant  photography:  new  Polaroid  Land  Type 
55  P/N  film  pack  develops  print  and  negative. 
In  just  20  seconds.  Outside  the  darkroom. 

Simply  load  Type  55  P/N  film  into  your  Pola¬ 
roid  4x5  Film  Holder  (It  fits  all  press  and  view 
cameras  with  Graphic,  Graflok  and  similar 
backs)  and  shoot  as  usual. 

Negatives  from  this  new  film  are  superb  in 


quality,  with  resolution  in  range  of  150  lines 
per  mm.  Enlargements  up  to  25  times  original 
size  show  virtually  no  grain.  Positive  prints 
meet  professional  standards  for  contrast,  fine 
grain,  long  scale. 

Full  technical  data  is  given  below.  But  the 
major  point  is  simple  enough:  this  new  Polaroid 
Land  film  development  offers  new  versatility, 
new  opportunities  In  4  x  5  photography. 


Product  and  Use  Characteristics,  New  Type  55  P/N  Polaroid  Land  Film: 

(Simultaneous  Positive  and  Negative) 


Speed:  100  (ASA  equivalent  exposure  index.) 
Development  Time:  20  seconds. 

Spectral  Sensitivity:  Panchromatic,  Type  B. 
Exposure  Latitude:  Positive  print  has  same  latitude 
as  other  Polaroid  Land  Film  types.  Negative  latitude 
is  comparable  to  that  of  conventional  film  nega¬ 
tives.  However,  the  key  factor  here  is  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  producing  a  satisfactory  positive  is  precisely 
the  right  exposure  for  producing  a  negative  that  will 
best  utilize  the  entire  photographic  scale  available 
in  the  negative. 

Resolution:  Print  —  approximately  28  to  30  lines 
per  mm.  Negative— in  range  of  150  lines  per  mm. 
Print  Characteristics:  Quality  comparable  to  the 
best  Land  positives  offered  for  4  x  5  or  roll  film  use. 
Negative  Characteristics:  Ultra  fine  grain,  high  re¬ 
solving  power,  low  scatter.  Can  be  enlarged  over 
25X  without  detail  breakdown  or  appearance  of 
grain.  Photographic  curve  similar  to  conventional 
medium-contrast  emulsions  under  normal 
development.  No  appreciable  change  occurs  with 
development  longer  than  20  seconds,  thus  assuring 
repeatability  without  necessity  for  accurate  timing. 


Temperature  Effects:  20-second  development  pro¬ 
duces  uniform  results  over  wide  temp,  range  (55°  to 
95°  F.).  Even  at  temperatures  over  95°  only  a  subtle 
change  is  apparent  in  positive  print  tone,  but  curve 
shape  characteristics  stay  essentially  unchanged. 
Below  55°,  additional  development  time,  up  to  1 
minute,  may  be  required  because  of  slower  chemi¬ 
cal  activity. 

Thickness  of  Film  Base:  (Following  figures  are  not 
exact;  they  are  for  comparative  purposes  only.) 
Conventional  Film  Packs  —  3  to  4  mils.  Type  55 
P/N  Polaroid  Land  Film  —  5.5  mils.  Conventional 
Cut  Film  —  8.5  to  9.5  mils. 

Negative  Washing:  The  negative  formed  during  20- 
second  development  of  Type  55  P/N  Film  is  fully 
developed  and  fixed  when  separated  from  positive. 
It  is  no  longer  light-sensitive,  requires  no  redevelop¬ 
ment  or  fixing.  To  prepare  for  use,  immerse  in  18% 
sodium  sulfite  solution.  This  bleaches  and  removes 
anti-halation  dye  and  removes  developer  reagent 
layer.  After  removal  from  bath,  negative  is  handled 
as  conventional  film  negative,  to  be  rinsed  and 
dried  in  customary  way. 


The  Polaroid  Land  4x5  system  in  6  simple  steps: 


1  Holder  is  inter-  o  Slip  in  packet,  then  q  To  process  packet,  flip  a  Print  and  negative  de-  c  Separate  positive  c  To  clear  negative, 

.  changeable  with  reg-  L,  pull  back  protective  0.  down  this  lever  and  4.  velop  inside  packet,  J.  from  negative.  This  0.  follow  simple  wash- 

ular  film  holders.  envelope.  Take  picture.  pull  packet  out.  outside  the  camera.  is  done  in  daylight.  ing  procedure  given  above. 


CIRCULATION 


Sunday  Gains  Due 


To  TV  Magazine 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  News’  pocket-size 
TV  Magazine  has  been  a  top 
Sunday  circulation  producer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  News  officials. 

Launched  by  the  News  Nov. 
1,  1969,  TV  Magazine  is  credited 
with  jumping  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  by  more  than  96,000  in  12 
months. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star  began  distribution  of 
the  News  TV  Magazine  on  Sept. 
25,  1960,  and  within  30  days  re¬ 
ported  a  circulation  increase  of 
22,000.  The  Cincinnati  (0.)  En¬ 
quirer  incorporated  TV  Maga¬ 
zine  into  its  Sunday  package 
last  January  8  and  reported  a 
circulation  increase  in  excess  of 
30,000  during  the  first  four 
weeks. 

The  Cleveland  Press  gained  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  first 
weekend  of  distribution.  The 
Press  began  using  the  magazine 
in  its  Friday  night  weekend  edi¬ 
tion  beginning  Sept.  9. 

The  News  produces  the  high- 
fidelity  color  offset  wrapper  for 
distributing  newspapers,  which 
in  turn  print  their  own  W  logs. 
These  are  saddlestitched  into 
the  wrapper. 


Merchandi  ser 


Two  of  those  at  the  News  who 
have  been  concerned  with  the 
publication  are  A.  H.  McKeown, 
executive  assistant,  and  Robert 
E.  Lubeck,  feature  editor. 

Mr.  McKeown  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
TV  Magazine.  He  says  it  gives 
strength  to  Sunday  newspapers. 

“We  were  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  help  merchan¬ 


dise  our  own  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  said.  “We  had  been 
publishing  television  and  radio 
logs  for  years.  But  the  impact 
was  only  a  ripple. 

“It  was  our  belief  that  mer¬ 
chandising  changes  had  to  be 
made  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
A  department  store  wouldn’t 
show  the  same  clothing  year 
after  year.  Styles  change.  We 
think  the  TV  Magazine  is  a 
successful  change  in  newspaper 
style.” 

Circulation  increased  40,000 
the  first  week  after  the  News 
introduced  the  magazine  and 
kept  going  upward.  Advertis¬ 
ing  strength  also  gained  quick¬ 
ly.  Today  advertisers  often  have 
to  be  put  on  a  waiting  list  to 
get  into  the  publication. 

While  some  may  argue  that 
the  less  newspapers  have  to  do 
with  TV  news  and  information 
the  better,  Mr.  Keown  disagrees. 
He  says  efforts  are  constantly 
being  made  to  improve  TV  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  publication. 

“Our  TV  Magazine  has  total 
family  appeal,”  he  explained. 
“Usu^ly  there  is  something  for 
everyone  —  adults  and  children. 

“The  magazine  also  is  re¬ 
tained.  We’ve  found  that  95  per¬ 
cent  of  our  readers  keep  the 
book  for  use  during  the  week. 
It  is  referred  to  daily  because 
its  size  and  colorful  covers  and 
content  attract  readers.” 


Last-Minute  Changes 


plates  have  been  made  three  two  raised  “tracks”  in  the  bot- 
days  before  press  time  in  an  tom  of  the  tube  to  hold  the  news- 
emergency,  paper  above  any  accumulated 

Conferences  are  held  to  make  drops  of  moisture.  The  i  ear  of 
certain  pictures  and  stories  are  the  tube  is  completely  closed, 
of  TV  shows  seen  in  each  city  but  additional  drainage  has 
using  the  News  book.  TV  writ-  been  provided  to  keep  the  tube 
ers  from  the  other  papers  also  free  of  moisture  even  if  it  hap- 
contribute  stories.  pens  to  be  tilted  toward  the  rear 

According  to  Mr.  Lubeck,  the  when  mounted, 
policy  of  having  local  TV  edi-  «  •  « 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  IVeo/M 
Offers  Opporf unities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 


tors  writing  stories  for  the 
magazine  will  be  expanded  even 
further  if  co-operating  newspa¬ 
pers  desire  the  personal  local 
critic  identification. 


PROMO'nON  WINNERS 


To  keep  Is  touch  with  markotlsg, 
sdvortiting,  publlihing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 


mSPAPEfI  HEWS 


% 


1/ 

Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newstands. 


Pnhfishad  fartmithtly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  18 
IS  Hmelttoe  St..  Sydney,  Asstrolle 


Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

12549  Sherman  Way 
No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Winners  in  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  .4ssocia- 
tion’s  Fall  promotion  display 
Page  proofs  of  the  color  contest  were: 


stories  are  air-mailed  to  the 
newspapers  for  correction,  in- 


Over  50,000:  Des  Moirus 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 


formation  and  publicity  pur-  Weapon '  earner 

poses.  Exclusive  color  pictures  contest;  honorable  mention: 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 


Tribune  for  “Houseboat  Holi- 


and  the  News’  Hollywood  bu¬ 
reau  in  addition  to  the  News’  day’Tromotion  torco“untry‘*e^- 
staff  of  TOlor  ^oto^phers  ^^d.)  Star  and 


who  rnake  fresh  art  of  TV  per-  EverUng  Press  for  carrier  trips 


^nalities  as  they  come  to  De-  Prizemobile  promotion; 


troit 


800  Color  Pictures 


Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  for  car¬ 
rier  boy  training  program. 

15,000  to  50,000:  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  for  carrier  trips 


Since  its  debut  nearly  two 

yeare  ago,  TV  Magazine  h^  anr^holarehTp^pro^m'; 
used  and  printed  nearly  800  tt  j  icaaa  e  /t  \ 

color  transparencies  without  du-  Under  15,000 :  Spencer  ( Iowa) 

plicating  a  photograph.  The  Ooiii/ Reporter  for  merchandise 
magazine  also  has  come  up  with  P”*®  contest  for  earners, 
a  number  of  special  color  pic-  ♦  •  ♦ 


30c  A  WEEK 


torial  projects  timed  to  break 
ing  news  in  the  industry. 

It  devoted  two  special  issues 
to  the  political  conventions;  spe- 
cial  reports  on  the  Emmy  and  ^2c  to  50c  a 


Three  more  Pennsylvania 
dailies  increased  their  home  de- 


Oscar  award  shows,  and  re-  week  and  raised  ^r  copprices 


cently  concluded  a  three-issue  from  "Ic  to  10c  this  week  They 

series  on  new  fall  programming.  a 

_  ,  .  .  .  Greensburg  Tnbune-Review  and 

In  each  instancy  the  project  E^trobe  Bulletin. 
was  discussed  and  planned  in 


advance  with  local  TV  editors 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


who  were  able  to  key  their  own  Pennsylvania  Newspai^r  Pu^ 
_ 1 _  _ _ ushers  Association  in  Philadel- 


Mr.  McKeown  and  Mr.  Lubeck 
say  the  system  of  the  News  sup¬ 
plying  the  eight,  four-color 
pages  which  open  and  close  the 
magazine  —  with  the  listings 
being  published  locally  —  gives 
co-operating  newspapers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  last-minute 
changes  in  schedules. 

As  many  as  eight  News  staff 
members  are  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  color  pages 
in  consultation  with  the  three 
other  papers.  Color  deadlines 
run  about  30  days  in  advance 
of  publication,  although  new 


daily  columns  with  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Part  of  the  secret,  Mr.  Me 


phia  last  weekend,  James  H. 
March,  general  manager  of  the 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune,  re- 


Keown  believes,  is  readers’  p^^ed  a  total  loss  of  only  123 
preference  for  pocket-size  tele-  subscribers  since  his  18,700-cir- 
vision  magazines.  Circulation  of  culation  paper  jumped  its  price 
such  magazines  in  various  news-  jqc  and  50c  on  Sept.  18. 


papers  throughout  the  country 


has  reached  5  million,  he  adds.  uT 

^  ^  ^  ’  reported  they  still  sell  for  5c  and 


WEATHER  PROOF  TUBES 


about  25  sell  for  7c.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  reported  they  already 
Clewb^iAND  had  gone  to  10c  or  would  do  so 
Another  step  forward  in  the  soon, 
development  of  better  motor  R.  W.  Rhoades,  general  man- 
route  tubes  has  been  made  by  ager,  Venango  Newspapers  at 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  Oil  City  and  Franklin,  said  he 
tion,  which  announces  that  im-  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  some 
proved  weather  protection  is  over  the  increase  because  he 
now  furnished  6y  its  plastic  feared  some  readers  would  be 
Super  PermaTubes.  driven  to  TV  viewing  instead  of 

Whereas  NEA’s  first  efforts  newspaper  reading, 
were  concentrated  on  producing  • 

a  rust -proof,  corrosion  -  proof  p..  i  i 

tube  that  would  last  indefinitely,  LPiamoncI  Jubilee 
the  new  improvements  are  de-  Odessa,  Tex. 

signed  to  give  better  protection  The  Odessa  American  pub- 
to  the  newspaper  itself.  lished  the  largest  edition  in  its 

The  new  Super  PermaTube  history  —  a  136-page  diamond 
has  a  hooded  front  opening  to  jubilee  edition  celebrating  its 
keep  out  rain  and  snow,  plus  75th  year  —  on  Sept.  17. 
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Lindsay  Says 
SmaU  Papers 
.4re  Stronger 

Chicago 

Present  indications  point  to 
•^ewer  but  finer”  metropolitan 
dailies  in  the  predictable  future, 
irtiile  smaller  city  newspapers, 
including  suburban  papers,  will 
continue  to  serve  their  “little 
empire  markets”  with  better 
products  and  at  a  profit,  Edward 
Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Lindsay- 
Sehaub  Newspapers,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  a  regional 
director  of  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  society,  reviewed  the  first 
year  of  the  revamped  organiza¬ 
tional  set-up  of  SDX,  and  offered 
his  observations  on  the  current 
direction  of  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism. 

Smaller  Dailies  Stranger 

Because  of  mergers  in  the 
metropolitan  field  and  narrowing 
of  profit  margins,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  among  newspaper¬ 
men  to  “downgrade  their  think¬ 
ing”  as  to  the  future  growth  of 
newspapers  generally,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  noted. 

"The  metropolitans  have 
become  so  enormous  to  produce 
and  to  distribute  they  have 
encountered  some  of  the  logis¬ 
tics  of  the  dinosaur,”  he  said. 
“Smaller  dailies,  due  to  improved 
communication  facilities,  such  as 
wire  photo,  faster  news  trans¬ 
mission,  including  full  market 
reports,  are  in  a  stronger  com¬ 
petitive  position.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  not  gloomy 
in  his  lookout  for  the  big  city 
daily,  however,  asserting  that 
many  such  papers  are  staffing 
major  stories  with  more  people 
than  the  wire  services.  Expanded 
news  coverage  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  means  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  well- 
trained  personnel,  he  pointed 
out. 

Greater  Turnover 

“The  college  graduate  is  very 
much  sought  after  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,”  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  who 
added  that  smaller  dailies  do 
have  a  problem  of  turnover 
among  the  youngrer  men  joining 
their  staffs  and  moving  on  to 
bigger  opportunities  after  two 
or  three  years'  experience  on 
smaller  papers. 

Asserting  there  are  good  jobs 
available  on  newspapers  across 
the  country,  Mr.  Lindsay  men¬ 
tioned  how  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers  in  Illinois  have 


developed  a  successful  regional 
newspaper  downstate  by  com¬ 
bining  three  smaller  dailies 
about  10  years  ago.  Today,  he 
said,  the  Southern  Illinoisan, 
published  at  Carbondale,  serves 
that  community,  along  with 
Herrin  and  Murphysboro. 

Circulation  has  grown  from 
12,000  for  the  three  papers  to 
24,000  for  the  combined  daily, 
profits  have  increased  from  “x 
to  3x”  and  personnel  from  48 
to  80,  he  said,  with  25  employed 
in  the  news  department. 

• 

Sampling  Aids 
New  AM  Daily 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

First  issue  of  the  Mishawaka 
Times,  five-day  morning  paper, 
went  to  press  a  week  ahead  of 
schedule,  with  a  20-page  edition 
on  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

For  nine  days  the  Times  pro¬ 
vided  sampling  to  approximate¬ 
ly  16,500  homes  in  town  and 
immediately  adjacent  to  Misha¬ 
waka. 

Carl  Reiner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  evening  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  whose  parent 
company.  Truth  Publishing  Co., 
has  launched  the  Mishawaka 
Times  and  is  printing  the  paper 
in  the  Truth  plant  14  miles 
away,  had  route  areas  marked 
off  and  carriers  signed  up  ahead 
of  publication  date. 

As  a  result.  Times  signed  up 
1,000  subscribers  before  the  first 
issue  was  run.  Charter  sub¬ 
scribers  received  free  delivery 
during  the  sampling  period.  The 
Times  added  about  1,800  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  sampling 
period  and  another  1,200  in  the 
days  after  sampling  ended.  By 
the  last  week  in  September, 
the  Times’  subscriber  list  ap¬ 
proached  5,000,  Mr.  Reiner  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Times’  five-day  home  de¬ 
livery  price  is  30  cents  weekly; 
the  single  copy  newsstand  price 
is  10  cents.  After  the  initial 
edition  of  20  pages,  daily  issues 
have  averaged  between  12  and 
16  pages,  with  a  few  10-page 
papers.  Advertising  volume  has 
been  between  55  and  60  percent, 
according  to  A.  H.  Swartzell, 
promotion  manager. 


M.  E.  Appointed 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Benjamin  McVickar  Collins, 
33-year-old  political  reporter  for 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Caledonian-Record 
here.  He  succeeds  W.  Lowell 
Smith  who  died  recently.  Mr. 
Collins  joined  the  Free  Press  in 
1955  from  the  Middletoum 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald. 


California 
Semi-Weekly 
Now  a  Daily 

Fairfield,  Calif. 

Daily  publication  of  the  Fair- 
field  Solano  Republican  began 
Oct.  2  under  the  direction  of 
Deana  McNaughton  of  Mc- 
Naughton  Newspapers. 

The  semi-weekly  newspaper 
l)ecame  the  Daily  Republic,  a 
five-day  publication  serving 
Fairfield,  Suisun  and  a  sur¬ 
rounding  growth  area  which  in¬ 
cludes  'Travis  Air  Force  Base. 

The  property  was  purchased 
last  January  from  J.  Clifton 
Toney.  Circulation  was  4,532  at 
the  time  of  the  transition  from 
a  Wednesday  and  Saturday  pub¬ 
lication  at  65  cents  monthly  to 
a  daily  at  $1.35  monthly. 

Fifth  in  Group 

Entry  into  the  daily  field  pro¬ 
vided  the  McNaughton  Newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  fifth  daily  member. 
The  others  are  the  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Times,  Effingham  (Ill.)  News, 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Coiirier  and 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun. 

F.  F.  McNaughton  and  his 
sons  —  Joe,  John  and  Dean  — 
and  his  son-in-law,  Don  Sold- 
wedel,  and  members  of  their 
families  own  the  properties. 

Entry  into  a  new  plant  pre¬ 
ceded  the  step-up  to  daily  opera¬ 
tion  here.  A  two-story  concrete 
building  was  purchased  and  re¬ 
modeled.  A  press  unit  was  built 
adjacent  and  the  newspaper’s 
total  fioor  space  was  doubled. 

A  24-page  Duplex  Rotary  was 
installed  along  with  Teletype- 
.setter  equipment  to  handle  both 
the  newly-leased  UPI  wire  and 
local  copy.  In  addition  to  the 
daily,  the  Republic  issues  a 
shopper  publication  with  10,000 
distribution. 

Organizational  moves  here  in¬ 
clude  an  increased  news  staff 
with  James  Ragsdale  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  plant  is  now 
located  at  1250  Texas  St. 

The  Republic,  which  dates 
back  as  a  weekly  to  1855,  gives 
Solano  County  its  third  daily. 
The  Vallejo  Times-HeraXd  and 
News-Chronicle  published  by 
State  Senator  Luther  Gibson  in 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
center  off  the  upper  arm  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  have  long  been 
the  county’s  only  dailies. 

• 

Sunday  to  25c 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Waterbury  Republican- Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  have  boosted 
prices  of  the  Sunday  Republican 
from  20c  to  25c. 


Scripps-Howard 
Buying  Station 
At  Palm  Beach 

Washington 

Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc., 
has  filed  an  application  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  purchase  of 
television  station  WPTV  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  for  $2,000,000 
cash. 

The  application,  filed  jointly 
with  the  present  owner,  John  H. 
Phipps,  'Tallahassee,  Fla.,  also 
requests  permission  for  the 
buyer  to  change  the  transmitter 
site  and  to  increase  the  antenna 
height. 

The  new  acquisition  will  give 
the  newspaper-owned  group 
three  TV  and  two  radio  stations. 

Purchase  in  Texas 

Also  on  file  with  the  FCC  is 
an  application  by  John  A.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  publisher  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  to 
purchase  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s 
station  KRGV-KRGV-TV  in 
Weslaco,  Texas,  for  $1,400,000. 
The  purchase  agreement  is  for 
$400,000  in  cash  and  the  balance 
over  a  six-year  period. 

Station  Manager  Charles  L. 
Brooks  will  stay  on  in  that 
capacity  and  all  other  executives 
will  be  retained. 

Stoddard  P.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  step-son,  will  super¬ 
vise  the  staff  on  a  full-time  b^is 
as  president  of  the  Broadcast 
Division  of  Kenco  Enterprises, 
Inc. 

• 

2  Wisconsin  Papers 
Start  Sunday  Editions 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Fox  River  Valley’s  sister 
newspapers,  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  and  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  began  their  long- 
planned  Sunday  editions  Sept. 
24.  Both  papers  published  six 
afternoons  a  week. 

The  new  Sunday  editions  give 
Wisconsin  eight  Sunday  news¬ 
papers — at  Milwaukee  (2),  La- 
Crosse,  Racine,  Madison,  and 
Eau  Claire. 

Appleton  and  Green  Bay 
raised  their  home  delivery  sul^ 
scription  rates  from  45  to  60c 
weekly,  the  Sunday  editions 
being  priced  at  20c. 


Parade  in  Dallas 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  with  a 
circulation  of  196,932,  will  be¬ 
gin  distribution  of  Parade  as  its 
only  syndicated  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  starting  Feb.  4. 
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PROMOTION 


Mill  Still  Grinds 
While  Boss  Is  Away 


By  €^rge  Wilt 

One  of  the  problems  that 
faces  the  president  of  a  news¬ 
paper  association  is  keeping  up 
with  the  pile  of  work  on  his 
desk  back  at  the  paper  while  he’s 
running  around  the  counti*y  in 
the  interest  of  his  elected  office. 
This  Janus-like  job  of  looking 
two  ways  at  once,  however, 
hasn’t  seemed  to  bother  David 
E.  Henes,  who  wears  the  hats 
of  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  As.socia- 
tion,  and  promotion  director  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  the  NNPA 
President’s  Newsletter  (another 
job!)  Dave  enumerates  the 
meeting.s  he  attends,  and  in¬ 
cluding  speaking  engagements 
at  four  regional  promotion 
workshops.  In  addition,  he 
points  out  he  repre.sents  NNPA 
at  meetings  of  the  ABC,  News¬ 
paper  Week,  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
other  newspaper  associations. 

At  the  same  time,  Dave  rides 
herd  on  one  of  the  busiest,  most 
prolific,  and  one  of  the  most 
competitive  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  departments  in  the  country. 

Recent  packets  of  examples 
of  the  Free  Press  promotion  de¬ 
partment  wares  included  the 
widest  variety  of  examples  of 
the  art.  Every  other  month,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  receive 
a  copy  of  “8  columns,”  an  eight- 
page,  two  color  external  house 
organ,  packed  with  news  about 
Detroit  and  the  Free  Press. 
Written  in  a  breezy,  often  hu¬ 
morous  style,  the  mailer  includes 
the  widest  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion,  from  data  about  home  own¬ 
ership  (71%  of  all  the  homes  in 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 


are  owned  by  their  occupants) 
to  little  surveys  on  readers  fav¬ 
orite  type  of  pie  and  cake. 

Monthly,  the  Free  Press’  pro¬ 
motion  staff  sends  out  a  retail 
planning  calendar  to  area  re¬ 
tailers,  complete  with  copy 
ideas,  special  selling  events,  an¬ 
niversaries,  and  lists  of  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  Weather  and 
temperature  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  calendar,  as  well 
as  a  spot  for  the  advertiser  to 
fill  in  his  sales  for  the  past  and 
current  year. 

Special  mailings  are  pi-epared 
in  the  department  for  mailing 
to  national  advertisers,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  special  emphasis 
issues,  such  as  travel  and  resort, 
books,  fashion,  etc.  A  special 
mailing,  urinted  in  black  and 
yellow,  states  that  “Of  all  the 
Eyes  That  Gaze  At  the  Pages 
of  Our  Newspaper,  4  out  of  5 
belong  to  People!”  Inside,  a 
cartoon  drawing  shows  full  face 
pictures  of  a  man  and  woman, 
with  the  profile  of  a  cute  puppy, 
also  looking  at  the  newspaper. 
Text  in  the  folder  is  in  the  same 
light  vein,  and  concludes  with 
the  fact:  “We  know,  however, 
that  the  Free  Press  is  i*ead 
mostly  by  people  —  and  happily 
for  advertisers,  it’s  read  by 
people  who  can  afford  to  go 
out  and  buy  the  things  they  see 
advertised  in  the  paper  with 
money  they  get  from  People 
who  pay  them  regularly  .  .  . 
and  well.” 

A  box  at  the  conclusion  adds 
this  incidental  intelligence:  “In 
the  Detroit  Retail  Trading  Area 
there  are  .389,247  dogs,  and  128,- 
489  cats.  Honest!” 

Other  promotion  products  in- 


Mary  Hauser,  Media  Director 
ARTHUR  MEYERHOFF  ASSOC. 
Praises  new  circulation  anyalysis! 


“The  completeness  of  information  in 


CIRCULATION  '62  is  what  the  media 


buyer  needs  to  sharpen  his  ability  to 


obtain  better  value  for  his  clients. 


elude  a  wide  variety  of  hand¬ 
some,  clean  pieces  directed  to 
the  paper’s  carrier  organization, 
about  contest,  about  insurance, 
about  the  paper’s  features.  A 
special  newspaper-printed  sec¬ 
tion  pushes  the  local  Commun¬ 
ity  Fund  Drive.  A  postcard 
mailer  promotes  TV  Channels, 
the  paper’s  weekly  TV  supple¬ 
ment.  Booklets  and  folders  con¬ 
tain  the  .subject  matter  for  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  Debate  for  Michigan 
High  School  Forensic  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  the  Free  Press  co¬ 
sponsors  with  the  bureau  of 
School  Services  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  A  folder  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  tearsheets  in¬ 
cluding  the  special  features  for 
the  next  six  months  in  the  Free 
Press’  Tower  Kitchen  Good 
Guide  is  prepared  for  food  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Add  to  this  the  preparation 
of  trade  ads,  the  mailing  of  re¬ 
prints,  and  a  full  program  of 
newspaper-sponsored  events, 
and  you  have  a  well-rounded 
promotion  pregram.  .4nd  that’s 
what  Dave  Henes  directs  for 
the  Detreit  Free  Press,  while 
presidenting  for  NNPA. 

Honest! 

• 

PROJECTIONS  —  A  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet  from  the  Los 
Angeles  ( Calif.)  Examiner 
loaded  with  data,  includes  pro¬ 
jections  through  1980  for  popu¬ 
lation,  households,  income,  re¬ 
tail  sales,  passenger  cars,  em¬ 
ployment,  industrial  expansion, 
payrolls,  assessed  valuation,  and 
bank  deposits.  Among  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  an  estimate  of  5-mil- 
lion  passenger  cars  by  1980. 
Everybody  off  the  freeway! 

«  «  » 

REPRINT  BOOKLET— “The 
Negro  in  Washington,”  a  14- 
part  series  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  has  been  made 
available  in  booklet  form.  The 
author.  Star  reporter  Haynes 
Johnson,  devoted  four  months 
to  interviewing  the  majority 
race  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  in 
preparing  the  series. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

—  facilitating  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 

T.  A.  Sinding,  Pres.  •  333  North  Michigan  A/enu*  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Union^»  Handbill 
Activity  Is  Barreil 

Detroit 

Federal  Judge  John  E.  Feikens 
has  banned  the  distribution  of 
handbills  by  a  union  in  front  of 
stores  advertising  in  the  Ypsil- 
anti  (Mich.)  Press,  The  court 
ruled  this  was  a  form  of  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott. 

In  August  the  judge  granted 
an  injunction  which  prohibited 
picketing  by  typographical  un¬ 
ion  members  in  front  of  stores 
that  advertise  in  the  Press.  The 
union  has  been  trying  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 


Gift  Cat  Nips  Tale 
Of  Cat  Tliat  Strayed 

Bai.timore 

The  telegram  read:  “Cat 
arrived  noon  today.  Dau!,'hter 
thrilled.  Thank  everyone  for  us.” 

It  was  the  conclusion,  a  happy 
one,  to  a  story  that  began  with 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thelma  Bren- 
tari,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  to  Fred 
I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  &  Sunday 
American. 

Mrs.  Brentari  wrote  that  the 
pet  cat  of  her  8-year  old  daugh¬ 
ter  disappeared  while  they  were 
in  a  Maryland  restaurant. 

Mr.  Archibald  sent  the  letter 
to  City  Editor  Tom  White,  who 
relayed  it  to  Roy  Gregory’,  of 
the  Annapolis  Bureau.  Gregory 
brought  it  to  the  Bon  Fire 
Restaurant  owner,  Thomas 
Andrews,  who  offered  to  send  a 
new  cat,  air  express,  to  the  girl. 

News-Post  pet  editor  Roslyn 
Terhune  obtained  a  pedigreed 
Siamese  cat  and  a  year’s  supply 
of  cat  food. 

Friendship  Airport  police 
arranged  the  flight  details. 


Winter  Cruise  List 
In  Travel  Tabloid 

Montreal 

The  Gazette  published  the  16- 
page  tabloid  supplement,  “The 
Fall  and  Winter  Travel  Plan¬ 
ner,”  Sept.  12.  It  was  a  “first” 
in  the  Montreal  newspaper  field, 
providing  readers  not  only  with 
editorial  coverage  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  travel  picture,  but 
a  listing  of  cruises  through 
April  1962. 

Advertising  was  confined  to 
travel  agents,  carriers  and  al¬ 
lied  fields  and  approximately 
50%  of  the  total  content. 

The  Gazette  has  appointed 
the  Scowin  Company,  Honolulu, 
as  its  travel  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  Hawaii. 

• 

‘Miracle’  Revised 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  revised 
the  booklet  it  gives  to  each  of 
the  approximately  10,000  per¬ 
sons  who  visit  the  News  annu¬ 
ally.  It  is  called  “The  Miracle 
at  Your  Doorstep  ...  A  picture- 
story  of  a  great  American 
newspaper.” 

• 

HD  Price  Up  5c 

Hunti^'ITON,  W.  Va. 

The  morning  Herald-Dispatch 
and  afternoon  Advertiser  raised 
their  street  sale  price  from  5c 
to  10c  this  week  when  the  home 
delivery  price  for  each  paper 
went  from  30c  to  35c.  The  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  edition  remains 
at  20c. 
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jT*  g  ^  ^  plants  were  wrecked,  yet  edi-  in  public  of  the  King’s  need  for 

I  ^  ^  tions  came  out  somehow.  God’s  grace.  (“We  hope  he  is 

^7  aAvare  of  his  need  ...  some  of 

Bright  and  8  Editions  Daily  yg  y^gh  that  he  gave  more  posi- 

1^  T^bbII  Those  who  are  experimenting  tive  signs  of  such  awareness”). 

J.  1^-FI/  1  9  U  1  I  with  suburban  newspapers  in  The  newspaper  gave  it  a  seven- 

i  the  U.S.  will  have  their  curiosity  column  heading  and  put  the 

aroused  by  a  paragraph  refer-  story  on  the  wire.  Thus  the 

Authors  of  the  “Newspaper  its  early  motto  being  “The  ring  to  the  Evening  Argus  in  Telegraph  &  Argus  claims  it 
So<  iety’s  125  Years  of  Progress”  Liberty  of  the  Press  without  Brighton,  “the  only  provincial  newspaper  in  the 

have  a  knack  of  telling  fascin-  Licentiousness.”  It  maintained  a  evening  printed  in  prosperous  world  to  make  abdication  his- 

ating  facts  about  Great  Britain’s  critical  attitude  toward  govern-  Essex.”  It  serves  the  million  tory. 


people  who  live  there,  with  eight  Another  “first”  but  a  less 
editions  daily.  distinguished  one  is  recited  in 

“As  the  nearest  nrovincial  chapter  on  Kent.  It  seems 
evening  to  the  metroj^lis,”  the 


provincial  press  with  a  sense  of  ment  during  the  Napoleonic  people  who  live  there,  with  eight  Another  first  but  a  less 
history  mellowed  by  a  sense  of  period,  and  is  recorded  as  ending  editions  daily.  distinguished  one  is  recited  in 

humor  and  served  with  snacks  a  tirade  against  Canning,  the  “As  the  nearest  nrovincial  ^^®  Kent.  It  se^s 

of  human  interest.  Prime  Minister  of  England,  evening  to  the  metropolis,”  the 

H.  R.  Pratt  Boorman,  editor-  with  the  words  “Let  him  beware,  book  relates,  “it  has  faced  fear-  ^ 

proprietor  of  the  Kent  Messen-  we  have  our  eyes  on  him!”  *  *i-- “i  i  * 

gtr,  who  was  president  of  the  Through  the  Newspaper  Soci- 


-  —  —  -  —  - ,  -  _  -  - -  — - ,  A  iiao  xavcxa  xerox-  *  ,  ...  ,  ,i«  ,  «  I 

proprietor  of  the  Kent  Messen-  'fie  have  our  eyes  on  him!”  lessly  and  with  boldness  and  the  broken  pot  story.  Local 
ger,  who  was  president  of  the  Through  the  Newspaper  Soci-  confidence  intense  competition  archaeologists  in  1869  brought 
Newspaper  Society  in  1960,  gets  ety’s  history  runs  a  thread  of  from  London  newspapers.  Its  t®  the  editor  part  of  an  ewer  on 
titl^page  credit  for  compiling  journalistic  courage  and  enter-  bright  layout,  with  emphasis  on  which  was  in^n^  Itis:  Abro: 
this  very  readable  volume  whose  prise  in  the  provinces  that  Sussex  news  and  features,  plus  siwt:  itis:  IM.U.U.  He 

chapters,  written  by  various  deserves  a  printed  record.  So  independent  outlook,  has  surpnsed  when  his  firat 

members,  bear  alluring  headings,  much  attention  has  been  paid  resulted  in  impressive  circulation  ™'tion  sold  out  and  an  extra 
..  ^  .  ..  to  the  national  dailies  out  of  increasessincethewaryears.lt  had  to  be  printed.— J.H.W. 


Pen  Was  Too  Vilriolir  London  and  so  much  concern  is  is  independently  owned,'too,  and  * 

“The  Paper  Is  Getting  Too  expressed  for  their  in  no  way  associated  with  any  Know  .4nyone? 

Libellous”  sets  the  reader  off  on  well-being  that  hundreds  of  other  newspaper  group.”  Robert  Costello 

an  account  of  the  newspapers  of  newspapers  at  the  community  _  _  .  “Armstrong  Circle’T 

level  With  famous  cditors  aren  t  .Started  an  .Abdication 


Cumberland  and  Westmorland 


which  can  date  their  beginnings  e'^en  well-known  to  students  of 
to  1735.  The  catchline  is  a  quo-  jot^alism. 


...a.  U.  other  newspaper  group.  Robert  Costello,  producer  of 

wspapers  at  the  community  “Armstrong  Circle  Theatre,”  and 

.el  with  famous  editor  aren’t  .Started  an  .Abdication  CBS  Television  Network 

uim^fsm  s  u  en  s  o  Bradford  Telegraph  Press  Information  Department 

The  anecdotal  fillins  riven  to  Argus  which  brought  to  world  would  like  to  hear  from  any 

HHen  in  «boH- «entenee«  amnne  sp®e®h  of  the  Bishop  of  Brad-  room  artistwho  was  assigned  to 


tation  attributed  to  a  lord  of  ^ o®  ®o^ootai  ni  ^s  given  to  December,  1936,  the  reporter,  photographer  or  court- 

the  realm  who  forced  the  resig-  histories  often  are  ^p^b  of  the  Bishop  of  Brad-  room  artist  who  was  assigned  to 

nation  of  the  Westmorland  Ga-  ford  which  began  the  process  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  murder  trial 

zettes  editor,  DeQuincey,  in  JJ®  abdication  of  King  Edward  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1893.  A 

1819  liecause  his  pen  was  too  they  re  worth  every  flick  of  the  jhe  paper  quickly  seized  dramatization  of  the  trial  will 

vitriolic.  e  es  in  n  mg  em.  upon  the  importance  of  the  be  presented  on  “Armstrong 

The  story  of  Lancashire,  Ches-  Pistol  Duels  und  Executions  Bishop’s  phrase  when  he  spoke  Circle  Theatre”  Oct.  11. 

Mr.  Boorman’s  introduction  p - - - - - - - 1 

helps  to  single  out  some  of  the  | 


ire  and  Derbyshire  weekly  news¬ 
papers  comes  under  the  title, 
“Head  Office,  Every  Street.” 


The  Nelson  Leader,  it  turns  out,  o^ore  startling  facts.  The  Bat- 
has  an  ideal  address— its  head  was  founded  by  a 

office  is  on  Every  Street.  barber.  The  North  Devon  Jour- 

reported  pistol  duels  and  the 

Pioneer  in  Colour  will  xu  •  V  -x 

intrigue  U.S.  publishers  since  Bath  Chronicle  gave  eye-witness 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  accounts  of  executions  of  mur- 

7  •  I  r  L  u  i  iu  derers.  The  Reading  Mercury, 
Liverpool  Echo  boast  more  than  .  i 


SB 


Liverpool  Echo  boast  more  than 
500  advertisers  used  run-of- 
paper  color  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  Lancashire  Guardian 
printed  three  colors  in  1933. 


1723,  published  a  full  report  of 
the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  provincial 
press  followed  Gladstone’s  aboli¬ 
tion  in  1855  of  the  “tax  on 


rOH!  ONE.  MOlUS.  THmd-\ 
MISS  SHARP!  I  DON'T! 
WANT  TO  BE  DISTURBED] 

.FORTHENEXTSIBa 
(HOUR  OR  SO 


In  the  West  Midlands,  the  knowledge” — levies  on  ads  and 
H  orcester  Postman  in  1714  gfieets  of  paper  that  had  been 
carried  an  obituary  item,  started  in  1712  as  a  revenue 
Queen  Anne  is  d^d.  Berrow  s  measure.  In  reality,  says  Mr. 
H  orcester  Journal  began  publi-  Boorman,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
cation  in  1690  on  an  irregular  interfere  with  Freedom  of  the 
schedule.  In  1709  it  issued  regu-  pregg 

larly  and  now  asserts  it  is  the  j^any  of  the  little  papers 
oldest  newspa^r  in  current  mentioned  in  the  book  had  their 
production  in  the  world.  h«rinnin.r  as  f  1  af  ri  hi  1  f  1  OT» 


oQucuon  in  me  worm.  beginning  as  free-distribution 

114  Years  in  One  Family  sheets.  One,  called  the  Shopping 

Basket,  was  started  many  years 
For  114  years  the  Hereford  ago  by  a  grocer  who  gave  it 
mes  has  been  in  the  owner-  away  with  each  order, 
ip  of  the  Peacock  family.  of  particular  note,  in  view  of 


Times  has  been  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Peacock  family. 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 


Hereford,  it  would  appear,  has  his  recent  acquisition  of  the 
a  leaning  toward  longevity.  Belfast  Telegraph,  is  the  range 
When  the  Times  was  established  of  Roy  Thomson’s  interests  over 
in  1832,  the  Hereford  Journal  Great  Britain.  Every  now  and 
had  already  been  in  existence  then,  in  the  book,  there  is  refer- 
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for  119  years. 


ence  to  his  ownership  of  a  com- 


Mail  check  to 


Doyen  of  Welsh  weekly  news-  munity  of  large-city  newspaper, 
papers  is  the  Carmathen  Jour-  The  heroism  and  persistence  of 
nal,  which  was  150  years  old  publishing  despite  the  Nazis’ 
March  3,  1960.  Its  weekly  issue  blitz  warrant  full  book  treat- 
has  been  continuous  since  1810,  ment.  Scores  of  newspaper 
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Small  Daily  Prepares 
For  Nuclear  Attack 


By  Lincoln  O’Brien 

PubliHher  Farmington  TimeH 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

Six  months  can  make  war 
look  more  real. 

On  March  26,  1961,  the  Daily 
Times  published  a  four-pag^e 
section  on  civil  defense.  It  was 
designed  to  bring  readers  the 
latest  information  on  civil  de¬ 
fense  and  instructions  on  what 
to  do  just  in  case  of  the  remote 
possibility  of  war.  The  section, 
primarily  a  public  service  ven¬ 
ture,  hardly  caused  a  ripple. 

Now,  almost  six  months  to 
the  day,  the  Times  is  preparing 
another  civil  defense  section. 

But  this  time,  unlike  the  first 
one,  which  came  about  after 
staff  discussion  on  just  what  a 
newspaper  like  the  Times  would 
do  in  case  of  a  sudden,  all-out 
nuclear  war,  the  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  another  section  came  from 
the  many  questions  readers  were 
asking  about  civil  defense  and 
what  they  could  do  to  protect 
themselves  in  case  war  came. 

Six  months  ago,  when  some 
one  popped  the  question  about 
civil  defense,  the  invariable  re¬ 
action  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  in  a  “who  cares”  at¬ 
titude.  But  it’s  a  different  story 
now.  People  are  talking  civil 
defense  and  actually  doing 
something  about  it. 

Civil  defense  authorities  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  case  of  an  attack, 
on  Albuquerque  (southeast  of 
here)  with  its  defense  installa¬ 
tions,  the  Farmington  area  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  take  care 
of  up  to  70,000  evacuees  from 
that  metropolitan  area. 

Reception  Center 

Designated  as  a  reception  cen¬ 
ter,  this  area  knows  that  the 
only  immediate  dangers  would 
be  himger  and  nuclear  fallout. 
Because  of  prevailing  winds, 
there  would  be  relatively  little 
danger  of  fallout.  However,  resi¬ 
dents  and  businesses  including 
the  newspaper  of  this  commun¬ 
ity  are  making  preparations  to 
counteract  possible  dangers.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  reason  for 
the  long  range  planning  the 
Times  has  made  in  case  of  war. 

Just  what  would  a  small  town 
paper  do  in  case  of  a  sudden 
attack  ?  That  question  was  posed 
nearly  a  year  ago  to  the  paper’s 
department  heads. 

The  answers  were  varied  and 
many,  some  amusing  and  im¬ 
practical.  But  the  department 


heads  were  sent  scurrying  for 
civil  defense  information  on 
what  could  be  done.  Once  plans 
crystallized  after  nearly  five 
months  of  quiet  but  persistent 
planning,  two  questions  kept 
popping  up. 

Will  our  plans  once  they  be¬ 
come  known  create  a  panic  ? 
And  will  our  March  1961  civil 
defense  issue  cause  us  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  alarmists? 

Those  problems  were  not  dis¬ 
pelled  until  the  Berlin  crisis 
when  people  suddenly  realized 
the  potential  dangers  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

And  since  some  had  heard  of 
the  Times’  plans  for  protection 
against  fallout,  they  began  in¬ 
quiring,  “well  just  what  are  you 
going  to  do?” 

Food  Supply  Stores 

The  Times  as  well  as  some 
other  businesses  in  the  city  has 
stocked  a  food  supply  in  the 
modem,  two-story  stucco  and 
block  structure.  The  two-week 
supply  of  food  and  water  is  for 
personnel  which  on  a  volunteer 
basis  will  remain  in  the  build¬ 
ing  throughout  the  period  of 
dangerous  radioactivity,  if  an 
attack  comes. 

Regrular  concrete  block,  al¬ 
ready  bought  and  stored,  will 
be  used  without  mortar  to  block 
up  all  windows  in  the  plant  and 
to  make  temporary  walls  shield¬ 
ing  all  doorways. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to 
fiood  the  roof  with  water,  three 
inches  deep.  This  water  can  be 
run  off  into  sewers  and  replaced 
occasionally  as  a  protection 
against  radioactivity. 

The  Times  plans  to  publish  an 
extra  before  radio-activity 
reaches  here,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  adults  in  cars  and 
thrown  free  on  every  doorstep 
in  the  county.  Minors  will  not 
be  used  in  any  distribution  until 
all  danger  from  fall-out  has 
passed.  When  the  radioactivity 
level  permits  the  paper  plans  to 
publish  eight  page  editions  both 
morning  and  evening,  asking 
UPI  to  provide  temporarily  a 
24-hour  wire. 

When  normalcy  returns 
enough  so  that  out  of  town 
metropolitan  papers  again  are 
delivered  in  Farmington,  the 
Times  will  return  to  regular 
evening  and  Sunday  publication. 
However  if  it  is  necessary  to 
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Cartoonist  John  Hudson  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  views  the  house¬ 
holder's  problem  of  a  fallout  shelter. 


cut  down  on  newsprint  use,  plans 
are  set  up  to  raise  advertising 
rates  to  limit  advertising,  cut¬ 
ting  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
paper. 

During  the  time  that  radio 
stations  are  limited  to  Conelrad 
and  practically  no  other  news 
source  exists,  we  believe  that  we 
have  a  very  strong  public  duty 
to  supply  our  customers  with 
news  and  we  plan  to  do  just 
that.  We  hope  that  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  arises  we  can  be  of  great 
help  in  avoiding  panic  and  hys¬ 
teria  in  our  area. 

• 

Ramsay  Group  Buys 
WNU’S  Branch 

Albert  L.  Ramsay,  manager 
of  the  New  York  Branch  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  and 
a  group  of  associates  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  Detroy  Bergen,  Inc., 
Teterboro,  N.  J.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  branch  from  owner 
Farwell  Perry. 

The  organization  will  operate 
under  the  new  name  of  Western 
Graphic  Arts.  Mr.  Ramsay  will 
be  president  of  the  new  company, 
which  will  retain  the  staff  and 
full  facilities  presently  con¬ 
nected  with  Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Through  its  Detroy 
Bergen  affiliation,  the  company 
will  offer  typesetting  and  color 
offset  and  letterpress  printing 
facilities. 

Section  on  Transit 

Montreal 

Commemorating  the  Centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Montreal  Transport 
Commission,  the  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  an  8-page  section  as  part 
of  its  regular  edition  of  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  19.  This  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  devoted  editorially  to 
the  history  of  Montreal  public 
transportation  and  plans  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  gn^)wing 
city.  Supporting  advertising  was 
received  from  local  firms. 


ME^s  Open  16th 
Seminar  Series 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  will  be¬ 
gin  its  16th  year  of  newspaper 
seminars  Oct.  9  with  a  two-week 
program  for  managring  editors 
and  news  editors. 

The  26  members  of  the  semi¬ 
nar  are: 

Frank  R.  Anderson,  New  Kensington 
( Pa. )  Dispatch. 

Edward  H.  Armstrong,  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register. 

Hu  Blonk,  IVenatchee  (Wash.)  World. 
William  C,  Boyne,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Jonrnal. 

Robert  A  Brown,  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal. 

Jack  L.  Crittenden,  Kalatnasoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

George  E.  CuUicott,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

David  H.  Driver,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
y«n. 

John  N.  Fallon,  UPI,  Dallas. 

John  P.  Friesen,  Fort  William  (Ont.) 
Times-Joumal. 

Woodrow  Hall,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier. 

Ralph  L.  Holsinger,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer. 

Alan  Jenkins,  Oklahoma  City  Timet. 
Paul  E.  Jones,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 

William  E.  MaePherson,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune. 

Joseph  V.  Mahoney,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 

John  V.  Needham,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  Sr  Chronicle. 

Frank  R.  Plano,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic. 

Merritt  W.  Sills,  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Lloyd  V.  Sveen,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum. 
Karin  J.  Walsh,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Terence  G.  Walsh,  Dallas  (Tea.) 
News. 

William  L.  Wasmann,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

John  M.  Werner,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press.  ..  . 

Wilfred  B.  Winsted  Jr.,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
I'irginian-Pilot. 


Price  Elected 

J.  William  Price,  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  family  well 
known  in  the  paper  industry, 
has  been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Bowater  Paper  Company, 
Inc.  of  New  York.  He  has  spent 
all  his  adult  life  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry. 
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Big  Ten’s  Football 
Story  Up  in  the  Air 

By  Jerry  Izenberg 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff 

It  starts  with  a  jet  flight  into  Woody  Hayes  (Ohio  State)  dis- 
Chicago’s  O’Hare  Field.  It  con-  cuss  his  ball  club.  Halfway 
dnues  for  seven  days  by  DC-3,  through  the  press  conference. 
Twin  Beach  18,  taxi,  automobile  talked  about  the  tragedy  of  the 
aid  bus  through  Illinois,  Indi-  college  basketball  fixes,  said  it 
aia,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  could  happen  in  football  and 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  It  is  the  under  prodding  elaborated: 
toughest,  wildest  —  but  most  “Yes,  it’s  my  guess  it  has. 
effective  way  to  obtain  pre-  It  has  happened  in  college  foot- 
season  college  football  coverage,  ball.’’ 

It  is  known  as  the  Big  Ten  And  away  the  “skywriters’’ 
Skywriters  tour.  went.  When  Woody  Hayes  says 

For  eight  years  the  steadily  tb's  it’s  news.  It’s  news  for  the 
increasing  air  caravan  has  made  two-man  New  York  contingent, 
the  rounds  of  the  10  Western  too,  even  though  it’s  12:30  back 
(^inference  schools  and  Notre  home. 

Dame.  This  year  27  writers  from  It  is  roughly  four  blocks  to 
the  Midwest  and  New  York  the  nearest  outdoor  telephone 
comprised  the  largest  group  in  booth  —  five  if  you  start  in  the 
the  tour’s  history.  Their  whirl-  wrong  direction.  I  know  because 
wind  swoop  ended  on  Sept.  17  we  did.  We  dictated  stories  ad 
in  Chicago  and  left  them  with  lib,  squinting  at  hastily  scrawled 
these  impressions:  notes  by  cigar  light.  Both  light 


one,’’  grinned  Duffy  at  an  East  Dick  R  o  u  t  h,  Indianapolis 
Lansing  motel.  “Let’s  try  that  Times. 

boy  over  by  the  swimming  pool.  Gordon  Graham,  Lafayette 
A  huge  wide-coated  yoimgster  Journal  &  Courier. 
ambled  over,  admitted  he  was  a  Joe  Doyle,  South  Bend  Trib- 
student  at  State,  said  he’d  une. 

played  a  little  intramural  ball  Gus  Schrader,  Cedar  Rapids 
and  would  try  anything.  Gazette. 

“O.K.,’’  Duffy  intoned.  “Re-  Bert  McGrane,  Des  Moines 
member  you  always  catch  a  Register  &  Tribune. 
football  with  two  hands.’’  And  Maury  White,  Des  .Moines 
he  demonstrated.  The  youngster  Register  &  Tribune. 
proceeded  to  catch  them  left-  Bob  Pille,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

handed  and  right-handed  but  Pete  Waldmeir,  Detroit  News. 

never  with  both.  He  was,  Duffy  Clark  Stoppels,  Grand  Rapids 
delightedly  confessed,  a  varsity  Press. 

end  named  Ernie  Clark.  “Duffy  Bob  Hoemer,  Lansing  State 
was  heartbroken  when  you  were  Journal. 

grounded  in  Madison  last  night,’’  Jerrv  Izenberg,  New  Y'ork 
an  assistant  confided.  “He  had  Herald  Tribune. 
lined  up  11  boys,  all  five  feet,  Howard  Tuckner,  New  York 
six  inches,  to  introduce  as  his  Times. 

varsity.’’  John  Dietrich,  Cleveland  Plain 

And  there  was  other  comedy  Dealer. 
relief:  A  writer  viewing  Lafay-  Walter  Johns,  Central  Press 
ette,  Indiana’s  main  street  for  Association, 
the  first  time  said,  “It  looks  just  Kaye  Kessler,  Columbus  Citi- 
like  the  Bronx’’  .  .  .  Gordon  ^en. 

Graham,  sports  editor  of  the  Jim  Ferguson,  Dayton  Daily 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier,  News. 

got  on  the  baggage  detail  at  Ritter  Collett,  Dayton  Jour~ 
Madison,  obediently  loaded  two  nal  Herald. 
suitcases  on  the  plane  —  and  Tom  Bolger,  ToUdo  Blade. 
left  his  own  in  the  airport  coffee  Bill  Reed,  Big  Ten  Commis¬ 


Ohio  State,  Iowa  and  Michi¬ 
gan  will  rank  1-2-3-  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Conference. 

Notre  Dame  will  be  a  vastly 
improved  football  team. 

And  the  day  newspapers  be¬ 
gin  issuing  varsity  letters,  there 
are  27  candidates  who  have  made 
the  grade,  coach. 

What  can  happen  to  a  “sky¬ 
writer”? 

Up  Elarly  and  Off 

Well,  he  can  find  himself  in 
the  Madison,  Wis.,  airport 
watching  the  wind  and  rain  form 
artistic  patterns  on  the  landing 
strip  while  a  ground  crew  tries 
to  find  out  what’s  the  matter 
with  one  of  the  plane’s  two  en¬ 
gines.  It  is  obvious  that  he  isn’t 
going  to  take  off  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  that  back  home  in 
the  office  the  clock  is  moving, 
the  copy  desk  is  waiting  and 
somebody  better  do  something. 

The  “skywriters”  did.  They 
turned  the  waiting  room  into  a 
makeshift  press  room.  They 
pecked  out  the  Wisconsin  story 
with  typewriters  on  their  laps 
and  to  my  knowledge,  those  that 
had  deadlines  met  them. 

But  now  the  tour  was  off 
schedule.  So  the  next  morning, 
the  “skywriter”  gfets  out  of  bed 
at  5:45  a.m.  and  heads  for  the 
airport.  His  mission:  Hit  Michi- 
pn  State  (East  Lansing),  Mich¬ 
igan  (Ann  Arbor)  and  Ohio 
State  (Columbus)  all  in  the 
same  day. 

And  it  was  a  long  one.  By 
nightfall  the  group  assembled  in 
the  Columbus  (ilub  to  hear 


bulbs  were  burnt  out. 

Back  home,  rewrite  men  did 
a  tremendous  job  for  us.  In  my 
case,  Abe  Abukoff,  the  assistant 
slot  man,  patiently  suffered 
through  faulty  starts  and  re¬ 
starts  and  my  burnt  fingers.  We 
made  our  edition  and  so  did 
Howard  Tuckner  and  his  collab¬ 
orator  at  the  New  York  Times. 

Meanwhile,  Ed  Sainsbury 
(UPI)  and  Jerry  Liska  (AP) 
filed  quickie  stories  for  their 
services  and  followed  with  com¬ 
prehensive  ovemighters.  The 
rest  of  the  group,  helped  by  a 
better  time  bresik,  did  a  very 
fine  job. 

Time  was  always  the  press¬ 
ing  factor.  For  three  days  a 
pipe  smoker  didn’t  have  time 
to  buy  tobacco.  One  morning 
Tuckner  ordered  breakfast  at 
the  hotel  and  later  at  the  air¬ 
port  and  never  had  time  to  fin¬ 
ish  either  one.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  a  taxi  waiting,  a  bus  to 
catch,  a  flight  schedule  to  be 
met. 

As  one  of  the  airborne  writers 
said  of  a  day  that  placed  him 
in  three  time  zones: 

“They’ve  finally  done  it!  I 
worked  26  hours  today.” 

Comedy  Relief 

But  there  were  light  moments 
too: 

The  writers  needled  Hayes 
about  his  former  star  Hopalong 
Cassady  and  Red  Grange.  They 
got  the  anticipated  explosive  re¬ 
sponse.  Then  Duffy  Daugherty 
(Michigan  State)  needl^  the 
writers. 

“I  can  make  a  player  of  any- 


shop.  (For  this  he  was  awarded 
a  trophy  as  “skywriter  of  the 
year”.) 

Oiche  Cache 

Throughout  the  tour  there 
were  the  usual  coaching  cliches: 
We’ll  play  ’em  one  at  a  time  .  .  . 
A  football  takes  funny  bounces 
.  .  .  They’re  all  tough. 

But  the  one  that  popped  up 
the  most  frequently  was  simply: 

“He’s  really  a  Big  Ten  tackle 
(or  end  or  guard  etc.) 

We  finally  learned  that  this 
means  he’s  tough  and  mean  and 
capable  of  handling  himself  in 
the  toughest  college  football 
competition  in  the  country. 

To  which  we  add  a  new  one — 
He’s  a  Big  Ten  Skywriter:  He’s 
big  (5-8,  210  pounds).  He’s  ver¬ 
satile  (martini,  manhattan, 
beer).  He’s  well  fed  (even  if  the 
fire  department  had  to  put  out 
the  steaks  in  Bloomington,  Ind.) 
— and  he’s  the  best  damn  travel¬ 
ing  companion  I  ever  had. 

The  Skywriters: 

Jerry  Liska,  Associated  Press. 

Ed  Sainsbury,  United  Press 
International. 

Bill  Jauss,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Jack  Clark,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Ed  O’Neil,  Champaign  News- 
Gazette. 

Bill  Walsh,  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

Bob  Owens,  Bloomington  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone. 

Ray  Marquette,  Indianapolis 
News. 

Cy  McBride,  Indianapolis 
Star. 


sioner. 

John  Dewey,  assistant. 

Kay  Schultz,  Western  Con¬ 
ference  Service  Bureau. 

• 

Voters  Want  City 
Laws  Published 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

Voters  here  recently  rejected 
a  bid  by  the  Cadillac  City  Com¬ 
mission  to  allow  the  re-ctxlifica- 
tion  of  ordinances  without  re¬ 
quiring  their  publication  in  the 
Cadillac  Evening  News.  The 
Commission  asked  permission  to 
curcumvent  both  state  law  and 
the  city  charter.  But  voters  pre¬ 
vented  the  move,  455-401. 

The  commissioners  told  the 
voters  they  wanted  to  update 
laws  without  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  One  law  they  intended  to 
drop  from  the  ordinance  list, 
they  said,  was  one  which  for¬ 
bids  the  driving  of  horses  on 
sidewalks. 

• 

Additional  Space 
Taken  for  Newspapers 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  the  Press,  the 
Courier,  and  the  Sunday  Courier 
and  Press,  has  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  for  expansion. 

The  firm  bought  22,500  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  a  building 
contiguous  with  existing  corpor¬ 
ation  property  in  downtown 
Evansville.  The  tenants  —  the 
Burkert-Walton  printing  and 
lithographing  firm  and  a  cigar 
wholesale  firm — have  one  year 
to  vacate  the  premises. 
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Sunday  News 
Gap  Filled 
By  Stations 

Radio  and  television  station 
newsmen  are  staying  on  top 
of  the  news  while  many  news¬ 
paper  newsrooms  are  idle  on 
Sunday,  an  Associated  Press 
group  was  told  this  week. 

The  increasing  cooperation  of 
stations  in  supplying  AP  bu¬ 
reaus  with  news  tips  and  com¬ 
plete  stories  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  news-gather¬ 
ing,  said  F.  O.  Carver,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wire  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AP  Radio  and 
Television  Association. 

Reporting  to  APRTA’s  board 
of  directors  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Carver  of  WSJS,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  said  some  sta¬ 
tions  that  take  AP  service  are 
exchanging  voiced  news  tapes 
on  state  and  regional  stories. 

Maximum  efficiency  of  the 
news  cooperation  embracing  sta¬ 
tion  newsmen  requires  support 
of  the  newspaper  members,  Mr. 
Carver  said. 

-Shoe  on  Other  Foot 

“Now,”  he  said,  “either  the 
station  or  the  newspaper  might 
have  some  objection  to  this  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘cooperation’  on  the 
ground  that,  thereby,  he  is  pro¬ 
viding  protection  for  his  com¬ 
petition.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
logical  answer  to  that  one.  It’s 
two-pronged:  (1)  The  alleged 
‘competitive’  situation  on  news 
coverage  between  a  newspaper 
and  a  broadcast  station  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  market  is  large¬ 
ly  a  figment  of  the  imagination ; 
radio  and  television,  especially 
radio,  can  be  faster,  but  the 
newspaper  can  be  more  complete 
with  details  .  .  .  and  (2)  If 
both  utilize  their  talents  and 
facilities  in  a  maximum  effort, 
the  scales  will  balance;  some¬ 
times,  it  will  be  the  broadcaster 
protecting  his  ‘competitor’: 
again  the  shoe  will  be  on  the 
other  foot.” 

Mr.  Carver  said  his  commit¬ 
tee  could  not  assume  that  all 
stations  subscribing  to  any  news 
service  had  qualified  newsmen 
running  their  news  operations, 
but  it  was  “encouraging  to  note 
that  more  station  managers  are 
seeing  the  value  of  having  some¬ 
one  trained  in  news  reporting 
as  the  news  director  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  staff.” 

He  said  a  growing  number  of 
stations  included  the  news  di¬ 
rector  on  their  top-level  policy¬ 
making  teams  and  this  “increase 
in  stature”  opens  new  dimen¬ 
sions  in  broadcast  news. 


81  in  Press  Club 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jacksonville  News  Club,  Inc., 
a  new  press  club,  got  off  to  a 
fast  start  with  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  addressed  by  Florida’s 
Governor  Farris  Bryant  and 
Jacksonville’s  Mayor  Haydon 
Bums.  It  closed  its  charter  roll 
with  81  members — writers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  others  directly  associ¬ 
ated  with  news  media.  James 
M.  Calloway,  religion  editor  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  is 
president. 

Political  Series 

Chicago 

“Goldwater  vs.  Rockefeller?” 
was  the  headline  that  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune  Sept.  24, 
opening  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Republican  leaders.  The  13- 
part  series  was  written  by 
Chesly  Manly. 


Heads  and  Bulletins 
Printed  in  Japanese 

Portland,  Ore. 

When  the  Sixth  Japan-Ameri- 
can  Mayors  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Presidents  Confer¬ 
ence,  bringing  together  110  civic 
heads  of  the  U.  S.  and  Japan, 
met  here  Sept.  18-22  the  Oregon 
Journal  turned  to  the  Japanese 
language  to  keep  visitors  in¬ 
formed. 

A  five-column  banner  her¬ 
alded  opening  of  the  conference 
and  the  Journal  continued  two- 
column  bulletins  to  non-English 
reading  Japanese  visitors  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  week.  The 
headlines  and  bulletins  were 
engraved  from  copy  produced 
by  the  Rev.  Z.  Kodachi,  pastor 
of  Portland’s  Buddhist  church, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Journal 
Photographer  Herb  Alden,  who 
has  been  studying  Japanese  for 
the  past  year. 


383,215  Ballots  Cast 
In  2  Popularity  Polls 


Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press  has  just  closed  the  books 
on  a  pair  of  contests  which 
brought  in  383,215  ballots  in  12 
weeks. 

One  contest  awarded  a  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  a  minister. 
In  the  other  two  autos  were 
given — one  each  to  the  two 
most  popular  teenagers  in  the 
circulation  area. 

The  Teenage  contest  started 
one  week  after  the  Holy  Land 
giveaway,  so  the  former  lasted 
11  weeks.  Both  ended  on  the 
same  date. 

264  Nominees 

The  winning  pastor  had  a 
bare  550-vote  edge  on  his  near¬ 
est  competitor,  out  of  total  bal¬ 
loting  of  236,964  on  264  minis¬ 
ters.  The  Teenage  rivalry  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  with 
one  winner  from  those  living 
inside  the  newspaper’s  home 
county,  the  other  from  anywhere 
in  the  circulation  area  outside 
that  county.  This  contest 
brought  in  146,251  votes  for 
the  93  contestants. 

Two  ballots  were  carried  each 
Sunday — one  for  the  Holy  Land 
contest,  one  for  the  Teenage 
promotion. 

Best  previous  Sunday  paper 
contest  was  two  years  ago  when 
169,000  votes  came  in  for  those 
nominated  for  two  European 
trips.  Two  ballots — one  for  men 
and  one  for  women  —  were 
printed  each  week. 


Highest  previous  weekly  vote 
was  73,000.  This  time,  the  last 
week  saw  a  deluge  of  135,269 
votes  hit  the  ballot  boxes. 

The  Sunday  circulation  is 
about  96,000. 

“We  were  prepared  for 
heavy  balloting  during  the  final 
week,”  said  Editor  R.  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  “but  even  we  were 
amazed.” 

Week  by  week  tabulation  of 
ballots  casts  was  as  follow’s: 

Holy  Land 

Week  1  1,864 

Week  2  3,721 

Week  3  8,646 

Week  4  9,504 

Week  5  9,866 

Week  6  11,937 

Week  7  20,328 

Week  8  19,213 

Week  9  20,211 

Week  10  17,337 

Week  11  27,335 

Week  12  87,012 


Lesher  Group 
Expanding 
Into  Idaho 


Burley,  Idaho 

The  Dean  Lesher  family  of 
Merced,  Calif.,  took  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the 
daily  Herald-Bulletin  here  and 
the  semi-weekly  Minidoka 
County  News  of  Rupert  on  Oct. 
1. 

The  group  also  has  purchased 
the  Burley  radio  station,  KBAR, 
from  the  Mist  Publishing  Co. 
and  Jessica  L.  Longston  in  a 
transaction  which  was  arranged 
by  Dean  Sellers,  of  Mesa,  Ariz., 
broker.  The  radio  station  part 
of  the  acquisition  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Stanley  Lesher  will  become 
resident  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  both  newspapers. 
The  expansion  of  the  Lesher 
holdings  is  designed  to  permit 
key  personnel  of  the  newspapers 
to  acquire  ownership  interests 
in  the  new  properties.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  an  eventual 
ownership  interest  by  personnel 
in  each  property. 

The  purchasers  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  Merced  Sun-Star,  the 
Madera  Daily  Tribune,  the  Anti¬ 
och  Daily  Ledger,  the  Contra 
Costa  Times  of  Walnut  Creek 
and  two  weekly  papers,  all  in 
California.  This  is  their  first 
venture  into  Idaho  and  into  the 
radio  business. 

Sellers  are  retaining  Radio 
Stations  in  Seattle,  Bellingham 
and  Moses  Lake,  Washington,  as 
well  as  newspapers  in  St. 
Helens,  Oregon  and  Othello, 
Washington. 


‘Your  Newspaper’ 
Booklet  Published 

Seattle,  Wash. 
“Your  Newspaper”  is  the  title 
of  a  32-page  booklet  issued  by 
the  Post-Intelligencer. 

In  this  series,  originally  pub- 


TOTAL 

236,964 

lished  in  the  newspaper.  Assist¬ 
ant  Managing  Editor  Berne  S. 

Teen  Age 

Jacobsen  shows  readers  his 

Week 

1 

1,337 

newspaper  through  the  eyes  of 

Week 

2 

3,292 

long  experience. 

Week 

3 

5,336 

Here  are  portrayed  hundreds 

Week 

4 

6,541 

of  things — big  and  small — that 

Week 

5 

11,242 

make  it  possible  for  a  newspa¬ 

Week 

6 

13,473 

per  to  arrive  on  the  doorstep. 

Week 

7 

13,088 

The  editing  of  the  news,  the 

Week 

8 

12,980 

right  of  the  people  to  know,  the 

Week 

9 

13,629 

selection  of  front  page  stories, 

Week  10 

17,706 

police  news,  typos  and  many 

Week 

11 

48,257 

other  newspaper  problems  and 
personalities  are  discussed  with 

TOTAL 

146,251 

warmth  and  in  depth. 
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August  Linage 


AKRON,  OHIO 

t*iCon  Journal-*  . 2.2M,270  2,217,418 

§lricon  Journal-S  ....  773,251  900,640 

Grand  Total  .  3,061,521  3,118,058 

ALIANY  N  Y 

"Knickarbockar-Nawi-*  1,556,460  1,494,746 

Times  Union-m  .  1,165,777  1,108,889 

Times  Union-S  .  475,840  501,045 

6:  and  Total  .  3,198,077  3,104,680 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Knickar- 
bocker  N*ws-*  1961—1,556,460  (  290,506). 
1960-1,494,746  (  263,125). 

AUBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,440,559  1,567,972 

Uournal-S  .  449,572  455,456 

fribun*-*  .  1,499,732  1,591,712 

Grand  Total  .  3,389,863  3,615,140 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,771,314  1,632,574 

Journal-e  .  2,421,376  2,265,439 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  947,262  991,653 

Grand  Total  .  5,139,952  4,889,666 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Prtss-m  .  885,058  916,428 

••Press-S  .  201,376  202,967 

Grand  Total .  1,086,434  1,119,395 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  493,692  459,419 

News-Post-*  .  1,329,080  1,300,796 

Sun-m  .  1,170,150  1,121,968 

Sun-e  .  2,031,355  1,910,568 

tSun-S  .  1,205,531  1,151,568 

Grand  Total  .  6,229,808  5,944,319 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  818,781  793,781 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press  *  .  1,483,000  1,439,937 

5Pr*ss-S  .  249,640  246,748 

Sun-Bull*tin-m  .  563,201  490,108 

Grand  Total  .  2,295,841  2,176,793 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-H*rald-m  .  951,421  928,632 

News-*  .  1,871,545  1,821,782 

fNews-S  .  806,619  780,543 

Grand  Total  .  3,629,585  3,530,957 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  News-* 
1961  —  1,871,545  (46,083).  I960  —  1,821,782 
(28,990). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  882,949  853,698 

••Stat*sman-S  .  189,575  177,594 

Grand  Total  .  1,072,524  1,031,292 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaq*  of  on*  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaanrementi) 


American-*  . 

.  562,294 

563,385 

R*cord-m  . 

632,644 

•Adv*rtis*r-S  .... 

217,929 

Globe-*  . 

.  1,420,901 

1,316,811 

6lobe-m  . 

.  1.196,492 

1,118,881 

|Glob*-S  . 

.  1,081,245 

1,130,000 

H*rald-m  . 

.  1,007,341 

917,853 

(H*rald-S  . 

.  812,845 

879,712 

Traveler-*  . 

.  1,304,744 

1,251,446 

Total  Advertising 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . .  .1, 
Display 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . .  .1 
Classified 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Retail 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Department  Store 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
General 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
.4utomotive 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Financial 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 


224,398,000 

207,661,000 

780,101,000 

163,112,000 

147,064,000 

,312,948,000 

61,286,000 

60,597,000 

467,153,000 

126,662,000 

109,668,000 

968,110,000 

45,827,000 

37,192,000 

338,605,000 

21,804,000 

21,031,000 

207,266,000 

10,838,000 

10,836,000 

98,074,000 

3,808,000 

5,529,000 

39,498,000 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribun*-m  .  2,736,963  2,731,021 

Tribun*-S  .  1,303,984  1,312,124 

tDaily  News-*  .  1,764,318  1,641,200 

American-*  .  745,060  774,850 

•American-S .  225,775  297,573 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,310,284  1,249,534 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  557,634  488,276 

Grand  Total  .  8,644,018  8,494,578 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribun*-m 
1961  —  2,736,963  (374,731).  I960  —  2,731,021 
(318.  205).  Tribun*-S  1961  —  1,303,984  (  317,- 
229).  1960—1,312,124  (  348,201).  Sun-Tim*s-S 
1961—557,634  (52,502).  Daily  News-*  I960— 
1.641.200  (66,022). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquir*r-m  .  1,868,654  2,008,924 

tEnquir*r-S  .  1,119,435  1,183,000 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  1,715,531  1,748,742 


Grand  Total  . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  D*al*r-m  .  2,311,763  2,313,161 

(Plain  D*al*r-S .  1,535,152  1,714,385 

Press  and  News-*  .  2,777,067  2,787,987 

Grand  Total  .  6,623,982  6,815,533 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 

News-*  1961  —  2,777,067  (182,044).  I960  — 
2,787,987  (  69,789). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Grand  Total  .  8,216,594  8,028.661 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  918,627  1,008,274 

S'Courier  Expr*ss-S  . . ,  706,643  776, 1 1 1 

(Evening  News-*  .  2,229,942  2,284,885 

Grand  To(al  .  3,855,212  4,069,270 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-*  .  1,299,977  1,142,503 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-*  .  901,323  879,230 

G*i*H*-m  .  904,975  924,505 

iGaieHe-Mail-S  .  326.072  256,379 

Grand  Total  .  2,132,370  2,060,114 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

•News-*  .  1,081,384  932.870 

Obs*rv*r-m  .  1,507,426  1,437,048 

(Obs*rv*r-S  .  525,525  514,846 


Dispatch-*  . 

Dispatch-S  . . 

Citiien -Journal-m 
Star-w  . 


....  2,128,138  2,105,068 
....  1,127,031  1,122,834 

. . . .  908,838  842,079 

58,885  66,587 


%  of  E&P 
1960  Index 


EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-*  .  1,218,059  1,205,235 

••Register  Guard-S  ...  270,074  241,627 


4,703,620  4,940,666 


Grand  Total  .  4.222.892  4,136,568 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

N*ws-m  .  2,032,296  2,159,859 

(N*ws-S  .  603,840  635,549 

Times  Herald-*  .  2,399,984  2,335,741 

•Times  H*rald-S .  618,379  642,392 

Grand  Total  .  5,654,493  5,773,541 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times  Her¬ 
ald-*  1961-2.399.984  (53,314).  1960-2,335,- 
741  (26,457). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-H*rald-m  .  1,651,158  1,608,540 

News-*  .  1,913,029  1,876,786 

§N*ws-S  .  655,567  685,575 

Grand  Total  .  4,219,754  4,170,901 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  N*wt-m  ....  1,737,216  1,697,975 

*$Rocky  Mt.  N*ws-S  ...  373,314  376,774 


224,124,000 

217,417,000 

1,887,397,000 

160,561,000 

153,913,000 

1,380,409,000 

63,563,000 

63,504,000 

506,988,000 

123,271,000 

113,697,000 

1,007,835,000 

45,489,000 

38,922,000 

355,465,000 

21,977,000 

23,240,000 

221,650,000 

11,905,000 

12,124,000 

114,288,000 

3,408,000 

4,852,000 

36,636,000 


(Post  s  .  744,666  756,931 

Grand  Total  .  5,299,343  4,938,725 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-* 
1961—2,444,147  (247,098). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  580,674  661,659 

Tribune-*  .  998,889  1,016,459 

(Register-S  .  437,791  457,839 

Grand  Total  .  2,017,354  2,135.957 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,218,390  1,288,579 

§Fr**  Press-S  .  267,482  362,837 

News-*  .  2,257,255  2,198,335 

(•N*ws-S  .  919,360  885,531 

Times-*  . it  937,326 

Tim*s-S  . #  229,111 

Grand  Total .  4,662,487  5,901,719 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Free 
Press-m  1961-1,218.390  (88,307).  1960-1,- 

288,579  (107,434).  Free  Press-S  1961-267,- 
482  (15,029).  1960—362,837  (61,509).  News-* 
1961  —  2,257,255  (  73,232).  I960  —  2,198,335 
(139,167).  N*ws-S  1961  —  919,360  (  33.506). 
Times-*  I960  —  937,326  (  39,389).  (•)  Free 
Press  on  strike  August  20  through  August 
24,  1961.  (it)  Times  last  publication  No¬ 
vember  6,  I960. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Adv*rtis*r-m  . it  332.330  347,434 

Star  Gazette-*  . it  800,081  853,503 

••Telegram-S  .  198,555  214,595 

Star  Gazette  t 

Advertiser-Sat .  59,837  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,390,803  1,415,532 

NOTE;  The  Saturday  Advertiser  and  Sat¬ 

urday  Star  Gazette  combined  publications 
to  the  Saturday  Star  Gazette  It  Advertise.' 
starting  July  IS,  1961. 

it  Published  5  days  a  week  only.  Starting 
July  IS.  1961. 

EL  FASO,  TEX. 

Tim*s-m  .  1,238,673  1,266,484 

•Tim*s-S  .  319,520  356,095 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,266,999  1,318,459 


Grand  Total  . 

1,488,133 

1,446,862 

FAU  RIVER, 

MASS. 

••Herald  News-*  . 

951.549 

938,878 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  _ 

1,259,335 

1,252,007 

(Journal  Gaz*tt*-S  _ 

448,613 

491,367 

•News  Sentinel-*  . 

1,803,045 

1,742,893 

Grand  Total  . 

3,510,993 

3,486,267 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-T*l*gram-m  . 

922,668 

885,472 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

1,858,216 

1,834,042 

(Star-Telegram-S  . 

597.708 

641,865 

. 

503,366 

517,550 

•Press-S  . 

176,301 

156,399 

Grand  Total  . 

4,058,259 

4,035,328 

NOTE;  Press  Evening 

published 

1  5  days 

a  week  only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

B**-e  . .  . 

1,447,228 

1,537,170 

§B**-S  . 

495,280 

533,722 

Grand  Total  . 

1,942,508 

2,070.892 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

1,560,606 

1,583,162 

••Post-Tribun*-S  . 

356,246 

360,101 

Grand  Total  .... _ 

1,916,852 

1,943,263 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  . 

697,846 

676,426 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi- 

nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  on* 

edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only 

is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-*  . 

2,188,858 

2,063,196 

(Press-S  . 

562,720 

518,014 

Grand  Total  . 

2,751,578 

2,581,210 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-*  . 

1,654,162 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

Record-* 

1961-1,654.162  (37,656). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  . 

1,371,469 

1,334,379 

Timas-S  . 

412,280 

413,207 

Grand  Total  . 

1,783,749 

1,747,586 

NOTE;  Timas  Evening 

1  published  5  days 

a  weak  only. 

HARRISBURG.  FA. 

Patriot-m  . 

1,235,094 

1,179,944 

(Patriot  N*ws-S  . 

341,294 

351,656 

Grand  Total  . 

1,576,388 

1,531,600 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

881,962 

911,363 

|Courant-S  . 

560,830 

595,799 

. 

1,890,570 

1,842,683 

Grand  Total  . 

3,333,362 

3,349,845 

HAVERHILL. 

MASS. 

Journal-*  . 

358,966 

467,876 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Adv*rtis*r-m  . 

976,723 

784,888 

••Adv*rtis*r-S  . 

362,728 

347,404 

Star  Bulletin-*  . 

1,613,999 

1,570,051 

(Star  Bull*tin-S  . 

293,217 

247,289 

Grand  Total  . 

3,246,667 

2,949,632 

HOUSTON 

.  TEX. 

Chronicle-* . 

2,562,560 

2,528,815 

•Chronicl*-S  . 

867,094 

949,432 

Post-m  . 

2,078,314 

1,924,875 

(Post-S  . 

691,231 

674,366 

Press-*  . 

605,852 

691,482 

Grand  Total . 

6,805,051 

6,7a.970 

Grand  Total . 


2,825,192  2,941,038 


Grand  Total  .  3,114,335  2,884,764  *$Rocky  Mt.  N*ws-S  ... 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1961 


ERIE.  FA. 

N*ws-m  .  1,242,123  1,152,360 

Times-*  .  1,290,019  1,236,123 

§Tim*s-N*ws-S .  335.843  401,670 

Grand  Total  .  2,867,985  2,790,153 


IMFORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  her*  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc,  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  It  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  published  in 
any  form  without  expiicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  August  1961  Linages: 
•Includes  14,620  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includes  27,746  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  37,671  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

(Includes  30.029  lines  PARADE. 

{Includes  50,549  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 
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1941  1940  IWI 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chron-  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

icie-a  1941  —  2,542,540  (145,121).  1940  —  Commercial  Appeal-tn  1.7  2. W 
2,528,815  (137,803).  Poit-m  1941  —  2,078,314  fCommerclal  Appeal-S  745,250 
(45  823).  Presf-Scimltar-e  .  1,204,447 


1,204,447  1,304,794 


Poit-e  .  823,493 

,499,990  Po$t-S  .  94,228 

805,122  World  Telegram  &  Sun-e  915,275 


828,149  NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
77,444  Star  Evening  sold  in  combination  Llneoe 
948,545  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Newi-e  .  1,701,704  1,457,147 

Star-m  .  1,452,359  1,544,746 

tStar-S  .  947,954  944,005 

TImes-e  .  812,571  794,227 

§T!mes-S  .  254,428  245,047 


Grand  Total .  3,482,152  3,811,908 

5^7^  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

944  005  Record  Journal 

7941227  (See  Note)  .  771,979  841,441 

245  047  NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve- 


Grand  Total  . 12,019,132  12,005,379 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m 
1941—477.538  (145.085).  1940-442,444  (113.- 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

lulletin-e  .  1,744,493  1,724535 

*Bulletln-S .  478,381  444  17$ 

nquirer-m .  1,447,450  I,53r343 


117).  Mi'rror-S  1941—272,155  (94,571).  I9M)  lnqu'f»r-S  .  1,143,991  I,I4|]34I 

—304,182  (138,411).  News-m  1941-1,313,-  News-e  .  744.489  901.087 


Grand  Total  .  5,391,018  5,187,192  o*  one  edition. 


Morning  only  is  News-S  1941—1,279,891  (844,344).  1940- 

1,382,307  (982,780).  Journal  American-e 


Grand  Total  .  5,598,804  5,791  481 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Bullettn-e 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  _  890,700 

ICIarion  Ledger 

S  News-S .  298,558 

Daily  News-e  .  804,259 

State  Times-e  .  443,245 

State  Times-S  .  134,377 


1941—873,524  199,413).  1940-835,323  (78.-  Inquirur-m  1941- 

788).  Journal  American-S  1941—259,089  (  31,480).  1940—1,531,343  (19,735), 


849  782  MIAMI.  FLA.  788).  Journal  American-S  1941-259,089  iveu-i.Mi.jUj  (19,735), 

‘  Herald-m  .  3,074.947  3,239,724  (45,410).  1940-258,792  (54.141).  World  Tel.  PHOENIX  ABIZ 

308  548  §Herald-S  .  1,074,510  1,204,035  t  Sun-e  1941-915,275  (203,727).  1940-  R,public-m  2419411 

7M  237  News-e  .  1,125,438  1,054,592  948,545  (209,341).  Split  run  adv.  includes;  .Ripub^ .  .  SSS'SM  gJiaS 

™'IT1  C  KJA  Kl^wc.m  IdiL  dlA  KIaumc.Q  Ad  JKmpUOUQ  9 .  _  8«,3i0 


50?i5l3  tN«w$-S  . .  322,540  323,754 

Grand  Total  .  5.597,435  5,822,107 


323,754  News-m  144,444.  News-S  84,398. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  .  2,591,159  2,594,154 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald-m  Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,245,009  1,288,403 
1941  —  3.074,947  (38.949).  1940  —  3,239,724  §Long  Island  Press-S  ..  444,544  445,057 


Gazette-e  .  2,432,743  2,482,443 

Grand  Total  .  4,054,804  5,730,329 


(54,047).  Herald-S  1941  —  1,074,510  (42,- 


Times-Union-m  . 2,'l37,444  2,079,058  048).  1940  —  1,204,035  (45,192). 


fTimes-Union-S  .  473,419 

Journal-e  .  939,814 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


•ong  Island  rress-S  ..  444,544  445, Us/  PITTSBURGH  PA. 

_  .Til  ,  Post-Gat.  8  Sun-Tel.-m  1,138,144  1,199,882 

Grand  Total  .  1,731,555  1,733,440  Press-e  .  1,835,403  1,795, IH 

uEurorMiT  UEWC  we  ’Post-Gaz.  8  Sun-Tel.-S  314,452  309,748 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 


Grand  Total  .  3,751,099  3,714,447  ‘Sentinel-S 


Sentinel-m  . ’  941.194  1,033,345  . 


248!922  .  , 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  882,870  848,418 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey 
Joumal-e  1941  —  882,870  (44,285).  1940  — 
348,418  (82,994). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Journal-e  3,05o!827  2,997',097  Times-Herald-e  .  1,023,357  1,045,514 

fJournal-S  .  1,434,315  1,337,442  T..1-1  s  ao  zee  i  ici  nas 


t  Press-S  .  841,024  889,887 

Grand  Total .  4,129,047  4,IM,70I 


Grand  Total  .  5,440,579  5,437,044 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,452,573  1,448,324 

Star-e  .  2,303,350  2,344,539 


^  .  -  .  ,  .  ...  .  ...  ...  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Grand  Total .  2,452,388  2,451,842  Oregonian-m  .  1,724,339  1.804,544 


Star-e  .  1,408,444  1,542,341  iTrihHn.ls . 944'794  r070'429 

tStar-S  .  770,039  730,875  ff'**""*  =>  . 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,015,202 

**GazeHe-S  .  137,127 

Grand  Total  .  1,152,329 


.  I.579;003  1,482:348  .  4.720,717  4,903,292  Ledoer-Disoatc?*”*'''’  ** 

/-  JT.I  son  Tfu.s  eve  ina  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star-e  Portsmouth  Star-e  ... .  I.74i 

Grand  Total .  3,957,704  3,975,404  ,,41  _  2,303,350  (158,851).  1940  -  2,344,539  Virginian-Pilot-rn  . ! ! ! !  i:94l 

iroirswii  ■  ■  Tcftioi  (142,143).  fVirginian-Pilot  & 


§t*Oregonian-S .  809,021  810,244 

nov.oi  Oregon  Journal-e .  984,189  1,214,783 

'|«0'm9  (‘Oregon  Journal-S  ....  194,292  273,954 

Grand  Total  .  3,715,841  4.105,549 

,Z48,baU  NOTE;  Oregon  Journal  Sunday  last  pub¬ 
lication  date  August  20.  1941.  THIS  WEEK: 
Oregon  Journal — 24,481.  Oregonian — I0,4M. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

1,941,940  1,889.099  jpurnal-e  .  943,357  9I2,7M 

478,208  751,904  . 

„  Grand  Total  .  1,257,871  1.178,535 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  571,790  517,704 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,084,434  1,041,440 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  334,989  379,924 


MI'm  MODESTO.  CALIF.  „ 

B®«-e  .  834,287  725,444  Grand  Total .  4,382,243  4,378,491  . 

'  SBee-S  .  147,034  174,854  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Ledger-  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

930  288  -  -  Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-e  1941-1,742,-  Bulletin-e  .  1,440  343  1  475,244 

'  '  Grand  Total  .  1,001,323  900,518  095  (381,324).  1940-1,737,484  (411,972).  Journal-m  .  I,27i;78l  1  052  541 

NOTE:  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a  Virginian-Pilot-m  1941 — 1,941,940  (254,043).  iJournal-S  .  579  390  '428'7M 

849  114  week  only.  1940-1,889,099  (234,884).  Virginian-Pilot  8  ’  .  '  ' 

Portsmouth  Star-S  1941—478,208  (142,030).  Grand  Total .  3,311,534  3,154,509 

MONTREAL.  CANADA  1940-751,904  (140,927). 


fVirginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S 


Grand  Total  .  1,993,215  1,939,288 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-a  .  837,988 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  938,343 

^Arkansas  Gazette-S  ...  372,579 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

970,371  l‘Star-o  .  2,147,884  2,151,117 

344,022  Gazette-m .  1,237,027  1,207,124 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,440,343  1,475,244 


Grand  Total .  3,311,534  3,154,509 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,035,147  I.l30,0n 


Grand  Total .  I.3I0.942  1,334,393  La  Patrie-S . 

La  Petit  Journal-S  . 


La  Presse-e  2:213:790  2:141:771  .  '’nf’S?  §E«qla-S  .  235,528 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indepandent-m  .  1,984,130  1,744,050 

lindependant  Prass- 

Telegram-S  .  574,795  549,748 

Press-Talagram-e  .  2,014,733  1,820,890 


'  7i:i84  §Tribune-S  .  471,442  440,181 

Grand  Total .  2,445,442  2,582,093 


744,050  Grand  Total  .  5,830,943  5,742,457 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA- 
549,748  ZINE  linage. 


Grand  Total  .  1,270,495  1,343,437 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 


r-  j  T  ^  7T777Z  MUNCIE.  IND. 

Grand  Total  . .  4,577,458  4,114,488  a...  .  uei  OTc 

NOTE:  Part  run  eidv.  includes:  Indepand-  cl"  1.  .  oaz'ona 

ent-m  1941  —  1,984,130  (305,538).  1940  —  ««.”< .  wSd 

1,744,050  (198,145).  Press-Telegram-e  1941  *’*'^'*  .  ' 

(305.538).  1940  -  1.820,890  grand  Total  .  2.202.503  1,481,447 

( ITS, 165) . 


1,742,457  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribune-e  jgij  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

MAGA-  —  1,794,200  (54,4M),  1940 — 1,921,912  (Eagle  Evening)  Is  shown. 

(44,592). 

_  RICHMOND.  VA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA.  News  Laader-a .  1,581,302  1,549,041 

7ZCV1Q  Oklahoman-m  .  1.014,343  1,032,233  Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,438,144  1.442,120 

TiQim  Oklahoman-S  .  443,752  442,975  fTimes  Dispatch-S  .  425,144  442,145 

Times-e .  1,208,070  1.219,479  ! —  L_ 


Grand  Total  .  2,448,145  2.914,887 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Timas-a 


Grand  Total  .  3,444,414  3,493,344 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suflolk-a  ....  1,875,202  1,832,724  Banner-e 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

.  1,541,358  1,394,433 


1941-1,208,070  (154.109).  1940—1,219,479  Press-Enterprise 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 


Newsday  Nassau-e  ::::  2:059;838  2:024:9I8  Tennes$ean-m .  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

_  _  Tennessean-S  .  521,714  511,110  World-Herald 

Grand  Total  .  3,935,040  3,859,444  ,  ...  I"  ,  ^ote)  . . 

Grand  Total .  3,411,744  3,240,895  fWorld-Herald-S  .  492,018 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Ezaminar-m  .  1,721,291  1,744,507  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

*Examinar-S  .  781,010  840,512  JtJournal  Courier-m  ...  353,832  423,030 


Times-m  . 

fTImes-S  . 

Horald-Exprass-a 
Mirror-e  . 

Grand  Total  ... 


..  1,721,291  1,744,507  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

..  781,010  840,512  JtJournal  Courier-m  ...  353,832 

..  4,044,140  3,929,394  #^Register-e  .  1,313,904  I 

..2,452,741  2.409,434  Register  & 

..  1,397,205  1,241,394  Courier-Sat .  79.913  . 

..  1,127,579  1,181,134  ••Register-S  .  548,407 


(See  Note)  .  1,374,312  1,225,023 

§Press-Entarprisa-S .  304,702  274,479 

_  Grand  Total .  1,483,014  1,499,502 

239,247  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press- 
804.230  Enterprise  1941—1,374,312  (21,058).  1940- 
— —  1,225,023  (27.429). 

NOTE;  ^terprisa  Morning  and  Press 


Grand  Total  .  1,945,433  2,045,497  NOTE:  ^terprisa  Morning  and  Press 

423,030  NOTE:  World-H*rald  sold  In  combina*  Evaninq  sold  only  In  combination.  LInaga 
,483,591  tion  Morning  and  Evening  linage  of  only  one  edition  (Enterprise  Morning)  is 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown.  shown. 


...11,743,984  11,348,381 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Timas-S  NOTE:  The  Saturday  Journal-Courier  and 
1941  —  2,452,741  (920,452).  1940  —  2,409,434  Saturday  Register  combined  publications 
(718,797).  Times-m  1941  —  4,044,140  (518,-  as  the  Saturday  Register  &  Journal-Courier, 


ORLANDO,  FLA.  ROANOKE,  VA. 

Star-e  .  1,852,284  1,825,475  Times-m  .  997,772 

Sentinal-m .  1,852,284  1,825,475  §Times-S .  324,032 

Sentinel-S  .  597,222  455,343  World-News-e  .  1,038:742 


Grand  Total  .  2,314,158  2,454,535  .  '■JS'JSt 

NOTE:  The  Saturday  Journal-Courier  and  Sentinel-S  .  597,222  455,343 


097).  1940  —  3,929,394  (302,254). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  ....  1,302,309  1,357,792 

Courier  Joumal-S  .  737,294  751,094 

Times-e  .  1,447,410  1,421,998 


starting  June  10,  1941. 

#  Published  5  days  a  week  only,  starting  01^.  1940—408.485. 
June  10.  1941.  ..cani 


Grand  Total  .  4,301,794  4.304.313 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1941 — 481,- 


World-News-e  .  1,038,742  938,304 

Grand  Total  .  2,340,544  2.183.934 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  8  Chronicle-m  1, 444,4re  1,400,243 
tDemocrat  8  Chronicle-S  705,450  480,921 


mes-e  .  1,447,410  1,421,998 

Grand  Total  .  3,487,013  3,730,884 


PASADENA.  CALIF.  tUemocrat  8  Clsronicle-S  705,456  480,928 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  iii; .  I.l«>,508  1,149,848  Times  Union-e .  1,844,033  1.754,372 

.  ^  nVw'^s"".’:''*: .  3W.147  339.755  Grand  Total  . ^^^^3 

Independent-m  .  1,113,780  1,049,904 


Grand  Total  .  3,994,141  3.835.543 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  480,897 

••Sun-S  .  144,487 

Grand  Total  .  847,584 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  470,409 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 
“Union  Leader-d  ....  747,045 

News-S . 148,303 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  - 

Times-Picayune-m .  2,478,103  2,584,787  Grand  Total  .  2,403,435 

19ft  401  fTImes-Picayune-S  .  851,304  851,402 

IU'357  .  1.402.034  1,400,970  PAWTUCKETT,  R.  I. 

'  •"  Times-e  .  844,322 

841  758  Grand  Total  .  4,931,443  4,837,159 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  News-e  . 

474,955  nmes-m  .  2,014,509  1,913,929  Journa -m  . . 

Times-S  .  2,284,714  2,274,335  News-Journal-S  .  321,932 


-  -  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Grand  Total  .  2,403,435  2,539,507  st,r  ($,,  Note)  .  1,180,314  1,089,449 


PENSACOLA.  FLA. 
News-e  .  454,324 


Herald  Tribune-m  .  723,472 

744,015  (Herald  Tribune-S .  485,747 

177,524  Mirror-m  .  477,538 

-  Mirror-S  .  272,155 


Grand  Total  . 2,115,324 

PEORIA.  lU. 


Grand  Total .  915,348  921,539  News-m  1,313,273  1,281,345  Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,319,254  1,308,058  Union-m .  452,378 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  News-S  .  1,279,891  1,382,307  §Joumal  Ster-S  .  403,434  418,533  “Union-S  .  254,570 

optional  combination  with  the  following  Journal  Amarican-a -  873,524  835,323  -  — 

Monday  Union  Leader,  'Journal  American-S  ..  259,089  258,792  Grand  Total .  1,722,890  1,724,591  Grand  Total  .  3,424,424 


Grand  Total .  1,722,890 


Star-S  .  431,344  474,447 

Grand  Total  .  1,411,458  1.545.914 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday, 

SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

Bee-a  .  2,233,518  2.275.534 

|Bee-S  .  484,140  447.433 

Union-m .  452,378  713,021 


.  403,434  418,533  “Union-S  .  254,570  301,748 

.  1,722,890  1,724,591  Grand  Total  .  3,424,424  3,757,954 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Slobe-D«mocr«t-m  .. 
f*Glob*-0«mocr«t-S  . 


1,404.505  1,224,043  Tribun»-« 


SOUTH  UNO,  IND. 


.  I,443,IM  l,42S,M4 


t*Glob*-0«mocr«t-S  ...  3Tf.M7  352.270 

ito«-Oi>P*tch-« .  2,170,372  2,044,424 

(Ibit  Dispateh-S .  1,077,970  907,620 


352,270  Tribun«-S  .  545,624 


Yonkart  Harald 

42S.949  Stataunan**  .  92S.002 

509,121  Whita  Plaint  Raportar 

-  Ditpateh-a .  962,801 

935,070  Rockfand  Journal  Naws-a  707.577 


Grand  Total  .  2,000,784  1,935,070  Rockland  Journal  Naws-a  707i577 


Grand  Total .  5,052,714  4,608,359  SPOKANf,  WASH. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Globa-  Spokatman-Ra*iaw-m  ..  825,725 

Oamocrat-m  1961—1,404,505  (  333,645).  I960  (Spokatman-Raviaw-S  ..  400,171 

-1,224,043  (224,622).  Chronicla-a .  994,290 


ST  PAUL  MIMN  (orano 

Henaar  Prais-m  . .'.  994,084  1,092.880 

•Pienaar  Prats-S .  721,842  762,716  . 

Obpatch-a .  1,856,163  1,793,176 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

.  1,396,509  1,439,474 


SbVlptrtVunad^'inllldrDil;^^^^  Harald-Journa'i-?®”*.'.’ 1^213  1,576,210  tiv^slpaa’r  "26."^ 
161  -  i  ^16^1  ^62  0031  I92D  -  Iw3  m  I'Harald-Amarican-S  . .  480,549  487,711 

MaM>»  “  ‘  Pott-Standard-m  .  832,368  845,174  WINSTON-SAU 


Grand  Total  .  7.577.408  7,263,055 

822,915 

376,384  WICHITA,  KANS. 

995,241  Baacon-a .  791,698 

-  Baacon-S  .  296!94l 

194,540  Eagla-m  .  1,437,633  1,280,020 

Eagla  8  Baacon-a .  1,327,228  1,127,011 

tEagla  8  Baacon-S  ....  406,588  337,756 


Grand  Total .  3,171,449  3,833,426 

NOTE:  Eagla  purchasad  tha  Baacon  affac- 


1961  —  1,856,163  (162,003).  I960  — 
(118.843). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

•Indapandant-a .  523,584 

**lndapandant-S  .  205,863 


Post-Standard-m  .  832,368  845,174  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

fPost-Standard-S  .  283,412  291,631  Joumal-m  .  1,139,311  1,010,196 

-  -  Santinal-a  .  1,112,849  '968i688 

Grand  Total  .  3,163,542  3,200,726  Journal  8  Santinal-S  ...  362,127  347,760 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


fimat-m  .  1,920,401  2,045,318  Nawt-Tribuna-a  .  1,391,863  1,428,959 


fTImas-S  .  505,804 


Grand  Total  .  3,155,652  3,404,405 

NOTE:  (*)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Dragon  Statasman-m  ..  818,502 

**Oragon  Statasman-S  .  205,172 


573,074  Naws-Tribuna-S  .  382,571  385.445 

404,405  Grand  Total .  1,774,434  1,814,404 

>k  only. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


Grand  Total  .  2,614,287  2J26.644 

NOTE:  Winston  Salam  Santinal  Waning 


385,445  I  960  figurat  tuppliad  by  publishar. 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-S  .  435,609 

Talagram-m  .  784,936 


Tribuna-m  .  1,883,363  1,951,634  Gazatta-a  .  1,134  039  I  099  264 

829  276  tTribuna-S  .  668,314  727,268  J__L_  '  ' 

24|!52I  ••Timat-a  .  984,642  768,921  Grand  Total .  2,354.584  2.326.780 


Capital  Joumal-a  .  977,000  1,031,602 

Grand  Total  .  2,000,674  2,102,399 


241 '521  ••Timat-a  .  984,642  768,921 

031 [602  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  3,536,319  3,447,823 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  a  " 

Tribuna-m  .  I,6n.469  1,687,280  2  JSrJ  •••• 

tTribuna-S  .  573,014  587,086 

Dasarat  Nawt  Tnr 

Talagram-a  .  1.743,383  1,699,829 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Timat-m  .  507,353  524,755 

Blada-a .  1,718,492  1,746,235 

Blada-S  .  732,624  753,536 


Talagram-a  .  1.743.383  1,699,829 

Grand  Total .  3,989,866  3,974,195 


Grand  Total .  2,958,469  3,024,526 

NOTE:  (*)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,436,489  1,402,852 

§Vindicator-S .  697,249  743.078 

Grand  Total  .  2,133,738  2,145,930 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Eiprats-m  .  1,270,934  1,249,020 

IBpratt-Naws-S  .  600  782  6M  889 

Wass-Naws-Sat  .  291,898  330,662 

Nawt-a  .  1,544,721  1,507  710 

Light-a  .  1,688,651  1,598,478 

•Ught-S  .  587,832  654.998 


Tm,iT9  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globa  E  Mail-m  .  1,315,937  1,261,148 

(•Talagram-a  .  2,053,672  1,870,580 

249,020  Star-a  .  2,242,984  2,046,430 

650  889  star-w  .  36,742  53,962 


Grand  Total  .  5,984,818  5,991.757 

NOTE:  Expratt  Morning  and  Nawt  Wa¬ 
ning  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


.  1,544,721  1,507  710  Grand  Total  .  5,649,335  5,232,120 

.  1,688,651  1,598,478  NOTE:  (*)  Includat  WEEKEND  MAGA- 

587,832  654,998  ZINE  linaga.  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Tala- 

-  -  qram-a  1961—2,053,672  (77.743).  1960-1,- 

..  5,984,818  5.991.757  170,580  (40.997). 


1  ezi  laa  BLUEFIELO.  W.  VA. 

‘azn'M  Talagraph-m .  461,803  451,962 

2,242, 9M  2;046;430  .  I«,033  152,618 

36,742  53,962  Grand  Total  .  603,836  604,580 

TTHTTr  C  Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,870  linat 

(I»*I)J  26,667  linat  (I960). 


with  Sunsat  Nawt-a. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  921,676 

Stata-S  .  384,087 


Evaning  Timat-a  .  1,015,102  1,083,683  RamrH.a .  rna'ani 

••Tim..  Adv.al..r.5  TM  607  37?  57*  ■  .  rwn.TOl 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  ••Timat  Advartitar-S  . . .  322,607 

Uaion-m .  1,799,541  1,660,637  Trantonian-m  .  770,797 

lUnion-S  .  828,140  930,470  - 

*Trib«na-a  .  2.499,856  2.459.576  Grand  Total  .  2,108,506 


Tribona-a  .  2,499,856  2,459,576  Grand  Total  .  2,108,506  2,265,371 

-  -  NOTE:  Timat  Evaning  publishad  5  days 

Grand  Total  .  5,127,537  5,050,683  a  waak  only. 


...  770,777  807,110  Grand  Total  .  2,010,744  1,972,523 

,  ...  -  "  , Includat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  14,598 
...  2,I08,W  2.26^371  (,,41).  15  026  linat  (1960). 


DULUTH.  MINN. 


Euminar-m  .  1,981,166  1,978,458  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of 

•Examinar-S  .  848,253  824,346  ona  adition  (Racord  Morning)  it  shown. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,731,592  1,516,864  Racord  (! 

tOironlcla-S  .  607,195  599,807  NOTE:  I 

Examinar-m  .  1,981,166  1,978,458  Evaning 

•Examinar-S  .  8W,2S3  824,346  ona  aditi< 

Nawt-Call-Buliatin-a  ...  1,093,463  1,139,553 

Grand  Total .  6,261,669  6,059,028  Tribuna-a 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Chroni-  World-m 
cla-m  1961—1,731,592  (48,090).  1960-1,516,-  World-S 
864  (42,151). 


_  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,731,592  1,516,864  Racord  (Saa  Nota)  ....  958,386  888,506 

tCkronlcla-S  .  607.195  599.807  NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Tlmat-Raeord 


Nawt-Tribuna-m  .  594,238 

888,506  Naws-Tribuna-S  .  388,052 


Grand  Total  .  1,794,742  . 

I960  figurat  from  Madia  Racords. 


TULSA.  OKLA  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

1605  717  1  548  809  Pott-Joumal-a  .  943,954 

.  I  603  516  I  5I4'S4  Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27, 

World-S  '456,740  '460!99l  (18*1):  26,667  linat  (1960). 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Harcury-m  .  2,258,753 

Nawt-a  .  2,295.464 

{Harcury-Nawt-S  .  654,9M 


Grand  Total  .  3,665,473  3,524,684 


2,295.464  l,952.0W  Hudson  Ditpatch-m  ... .  667,651 

654,946  560,973 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Navada  Sun-m  .  1,195,780  975,617 

Navada  Sun-S .  239,116  180,021 

Grand  Total .  1,434,896  1,155,638 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Marcury-m  P.Q^w^ia?  S  ' 

1961  —  2.258,753  (28,310).  1960—1,854,779  *  •  1  iSSSi 

(29,389).  Nawt-a  1961— 2.295.464  (28.310).  .  1,128,444 

I960-I.9S2.050  (29,389).  . 


N.  Y.  MONROE,  LA. 

950,327  991,085  World-m  .  711,521 

.  256,083  276,746  World-S  .  251,227 

..  1,128,444  1,170,293  Nawt-Star-a  .  721.241 


2,334,854  2,438,124 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CAUF.  uracuu 

Indapandant-Joumal-a..  1,173,315  1,050,654  WA5MI# 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-m .  1.087.364 

••Union  Star-a .  819.011 


»I9,0II  790,663  fStar-S  "!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  '8I6!364 

1,906,375  1,821.962  Grand  Total .  8,105,832  7,841,886 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  NEW 

.  1,098,924  1,086,433  El  Diario  Da 

.  2.757.221  2,562,017  Nuava  York-m 

.  915,466  919,340  El  D'arlo  Da 

.  2,517,857  2,446,748  Nuava  York-S 

.  816,364  827,348 


Grand  Total .  1,683,989  1,741,898 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-m .  269,095  259,015 

Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-S .  62,491  47.654 

Grand  Total  .  331,586  306,669 


1961 

I960 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

...  496.6a4 

513,610 

Timat-Laadar-a  . 

...  921,814 

938,648 

Indapandant-S  . 

...  516,566 

466,588 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,935,044  1,918,846 

Includat  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  27,870  linat 

(1961);  26,667  linat  (I960). 

RENO. 

,  NEV. 

Joumal-m  . 

...  573,118 

530,460 

Journal-S  . 

. . .  220,776 

233,898 

Gazatta-a . 

...  926,366 

915,810 

Grand  Total . 

...  1,720,260  1,680,168 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Pott-a  . 

...  555,016 

482,816 

Pott-S  . 

...  148,232 

186,942 

Grand  Total  . 

...  703,248 

674,758 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argut-Laadar-a . 

...  727,972 

698,712 

Argut-Laadar-S  . 

. . .  235,578 

252,568 

Grand  Total . 

...  963,550 

951,272 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

...  437,318 

481,362 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

...  935,214 

845,131 

Stata  Joumal-a  . 

...  914,767 

820,848 

Capital-Journal-S  . . . 

...  266,560 

264,138 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,116,541 

1,930,117 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

...  1,781,948 

1,587,894 

Star-S  . 

...  311,808 

315,528 

ettizan-a  . 

...  2,005,500 

1,828,278 

Grand  Total . . 

....  4,099,256 

3,731,700 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Nawt-Sun-a  . 

....  1,284,192 

1,217,734 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Nawi-Joumal-ma  . . 

...  1,501,887 

1,498,665 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-a  . 

....  628,549 

598,932 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-e  . 

....  1,782,964 

1,762,002 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  . 

....  1,553,485 

1,558,710 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a . 

....  1,930,744 

1,749,157 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Racord-a  . 

....  1,172,450 

991,049 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fraa  Pratt-ma . 

....  1,553,500 

1,431,852 

MEDICINE 

HAT.  ALTA 

Nawt-a  . 

.  408,505 

390,264 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

.  1693,488 

1,484,300 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  8  COM- 

1C  Saction. 

LaDroit-a  . 

.  794,460 

693,347 

Includat  PERSPECTIVES. 

;  QUEBEC.  P.  Q. 

LaSolail  8  L'Evanamant- 

Joumal-m#  . 

.  1,769,828 

1,617,552 

)  SASKATOON,  SASK. 

1  Star-Phoanix-a  _ 

.  818,172 

823,419 

1  TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE 

LaNouvallItta-a  . . . 

.  818,481 

564,124 

259  015  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,215,006  2,139,263 

ayjLca  Provinca-m  .  997,698  1,006,176 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  52,649 
wua  linat  (1961);  60,011  linat  (I960).  Part  run 
•ua.oav  ii_„  null.  ua  1:.^  riuni 


SCRANTON,  PA. 
Timat-a .  944,019 


NORWAU.  CONN. 
Hour-a  .  936,889 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntalligancar-m  ...  1,262,447  1,144,267 
•Pott-Intalligancar-S  ...  426,064  388,778 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  . 

”1.518  Amarican-a  .  1,172,172  1,214,494  patypsom  m  j 

•Rapublican-S  .  338,732  313,491  call-m  796  695  794,179 

,144,267  Grand  Total  .  1,510,904  1,527,985  Nawt-a  .  1,003,979  1,064,645 

Grand  Total .  1,800,674  1,858,824 


5"**^ .  '  MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 

Ti">9»-S .  648,999  604,052  GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

_  j  -  .  ,  77777^  Mamaronack  TImat-a  ..  659,481 

Grand  Total .  4,206,589  3,960,539  Mount  Varnon  Argut-a  750,042 


22,241  linat  (1961);  33,369  linaa  (I960). 


WINNIPEG.  MAM. 

Tribuna-a .  I.in,894  1,263,773 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


Naw  Rochalla 

Standard-Star-a  .  811,673 


iaumal-a .  1,023,441  1,029,962  Ottining  Citixan- 


Tlmavm  .  1,231,415  1,170,886  Ragittar-a  .  671,341 

Timat-S .  388,861  381,128  PaaktkIII  Star-a .  609,805 

■  '■  -  ■  —  Port  Chattar  Itam-a  ..  820,578 

Grand  Total  .  2,643,717  2,581,976  Tarrytown  Nawt-a  .  659,108 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

636,163  Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  766,781 

727,915 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

795,952  Tribuna-m  .  40,972 

Scrantonian-S .  285,305 

619,384  - 

606,993  Grand  Total .  738,277 


ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Amarican-Nawt-a .  397,656 

452,249  Amarican-Nawt-S .  118,650 

Grand  Total .  516,306 


Includat  PARADE  30,191  linat  (IMI); 


628,969  31,662  linat  (I960). 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a .  908,355  1.004.626 
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APFLITON4IIINAH>lillNASHA.  WIS. 

Post-CrMcant-c .  I.3«3.8I0  1,407,840 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  ft  News-e .  943,743  908,894 

Enquirer  ft  N*ws-S .  218,725  230,615 

Grand  Total .  1,162,468  1,139,509 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Fraa  Preii-m .  785,219  757,857 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Rapoiitory-e  .  1,591,226  1,600,088 

Rapository-S  .  613,004  646,114 

Grand  Total .  2,204,230  2,246,202 

CARBOMDALE  IIWIW  MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  . .  420,854  466,032 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ...  99,470  95,382 

Grand  Total .  520,324  561,414 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  770,938  642,642 

Courier-S  .  256,774  222,250 

Grand  Total  .  1,027,712  864,892 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gaiette-e  .  666,795  699,972 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,513,526  1,432,046 

Caller-e  .  1,449,028  1,439,102 

Caller-S  .  371,350  385,826 

Grand  Total  .  3,333.904  3,256,974 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e .  886,144  908,236 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Democrat-m .  825,356  848,190 

Times-e .  1,089,634  1,181,390 

Times-Democrat-S  .  304,654  327,418 

Grand  Total  .  2.219,644  2,356,998 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  889,490  867.884 

News-Journal-S .  185,262  198,800 

Journal-m  .  849,408  803,141 

Grand  Total .  1,924,160  1,869,825 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  ft  Review-me  1,057,630  1,003,492 

Herald  ft  Review-S  ....  265,006  290,738 


MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timei-e  .  1,162,147  1,179,577 

State  Journal-m  .  1,153,803  1,160,796 

State  Joumal-S .  396,004  418,593 

Grand  Total  .  2,711,954  2,758,966 

Includes  PARADE  29,869  lines  (1961);  31,- 
339  lines  (I960). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  765,114  473,242 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  942,606  864,248 

Dispatch-e  .  1,085,994  1.000.188 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  858,858  875,252 

Standard-Times-S  .  248,560  226,116 

Grand  Total  .  1,107,418  1,101,368 

Includes  PARADE  29,852  lines  (1961); 
31,334  lines  (I960). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . .  770,245  687,387 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  502,698  514,416 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  . .  929,224  864,006 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  250,860  261,174 

Grand  Total  .  1,180,084  1,125,180 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,860  lines 
(1961);  26,268  lines  (I960). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  495,103  541,699 

News-Herald-e  .  413,436  449,364 

Grand  Total  .  908,539  991,063 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  449,232  456,680 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  825,636  730,002 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  221,368  214,172 

Grand  Total  .  1,047,004  944,174 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,552  lines 
(1961);  26,908  lines  (I960). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  940,830  979,742 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  617,127 


Grand  Total .  794,638 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Journal-m  . 

.  1,144,164 

1,123,304 

1,003,492 

290,738 

News-Journal-S  .. 

.  303,884 

310,170 

News-e  . 

.  650,762 

668,220 

1,294,230 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,098,810 

2,101,694 

:ly. 

PINE 

BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  .., 

. .  778,386 

609,028 

571,825 

174,392 

Comm*rcial-S  ... 

.  183,946 

170,478 

.  962.332 

779,506 

746,217 

Does  not  include  28,882  lines 
WEEKLY. 

FAMILY 

653,504 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagl*-e 

....  1.048.124 

1,109,486 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e .  1,232,560  1,237,194 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gaiette-e  .  490.540  499.268 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  848.852  886,753 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  838,175  878,059 

*Herald-Advertiser-S  ..  275,599  262,264 

Grand  Total  .  1,962,626  2,027,076 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  14,509 
lines  (1961);  14,806  lines  (I960). 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  .  958,643  1.006.740 

KEWmWiai  PASCO  MCmAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Heraid-e .  585,494  553.573 

Tri-City  Herald-S .  73.918  73,554 

Grand  Total  .  659,412  627,127 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  778,134  730,940 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,104,138  1,021,944 

Journal-e  .  1,106,350  1,086,456 

•Journal  ft  Star-S  .  333.788  354,550 

Grand  Total  .  2,544,276  2.462.950 

•Includes  PARADE  29,852  lines  (1961); 
31,334  line*  (I960). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-*. .  512,316  487,690 


Flights  of  Fancy 


PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y.  a 

Pr*ss-Republican-m  _  599,830  544,740  g 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y.  1 

Union-Gazette-e  .  283,346  281,526  = 

POTTSTOWN,  PA.  ■ 

Mercury-m  .  830,844  737,898  J 

QUINCY.  ILL.  1 

Herald-Whig-e  .  625,856  516,840  3 

Herald-Whig-S  .  170,618  in.032  g 

Grand  Total  .  796,474  688,872  | 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D.  I 

Journal-e  .  649,614  584,626  S 

Journal-S  .  156,198  177,156  g 

Grand  Total  .  805,812  761,782  I 


50th  Anniversary 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
observed  its  50th  anniversary 
in  September  by  publishing  four 
special  sections  in  the  combined 
editions  of  the  News  and  the 
Sun-Sentinel  on  Sept.  3,  10,  17 
and  24.  The  anniversair  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  City 
of  Fort  Lauderdale. 


Let  us  make  a  brief  sortie  into  the  realm  of  the 
unreal. 

Imaginary  is  used  to  describe  what  exists  in  the 
imagination,  in  contrast  to  what  is  real:  “Pink  elephants 
are  likely  to  be  imaginary.” 

Imaginative  means  characterized  by,  or  reflecting  use 
of,  imagination:  “The  plans  for  the  Civic  Center  are 
imaginative.” 

Disregard  of  this  distinction  causes  trouble:  “A  varie¬ 
ty  of  imaginative  space  people  have  long  thrived  in  the 
pages  of  science  fiction.”  Did  the  writer  intend  to  .say 
that  these  people  possess  imagination,  or  that  they  are 
figments?  He  meant  the  latter,  as  the  context  showed, 
and  thus  his  word  should  have  been  imaginary,  not 
imaginative. 

“Only  the  strong,  only  the  industrious,  only  the 
visionary  can  survive,”  declared  President  Kennedy. 
Visionary,  however,  does  not  mean  possessing  vision.  It 
means  existing  in  imagination  only,  hence  chimerical; 
or,  as  applied  to  a  person,  given  to  impractical  ideas. 
The  word  usually  has  a  derogatory  connotation,  and 
cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  farsighted,  prophetic,  or 
imaginative.  In  the  struggle  for  survival,  the  strong  and 
industrious  will  be  uneasily  yoked,  at  best,  with  the 
visionary. 

“The  speaker  closed  with  an  appeal  to  city  officials 
in  the  audience  to  do  some  visionary  planning.”  No; 
f a rs ig hted,  imaginative. 

Materialize  means  to  take  material,  or  physical,  form. 
As  a  pretentious  displacement  of  develop,  arrive,  or  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  journalese:  “The  clear  skies  expected  for  the 
week-end  failed  to  materialize.”  A  Dictionary  of  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Usage  cites  a  Lucely  written  ex¬ 
ample  from  Time:  “No  new  angles  materialized  [in  a 
murder  trial].” 


Wayward  Words 


Alternate,  as  an  adjective,  means  in  turns;  first  one 
and  then  the  other.  Alternative,  on  the  other  hand, 
involves  a  choice.  An  alternate  course  of  action  is  inter¬ 
changed  with  another;  an  alternative  course  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  idea  that  alternative,  as  a  noun,  is  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  things  and  no  more  is  pedantry.  “Several 
alternatives  confronted  the  diplomat”  is  perfectly  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Alternate  as  a  noun  applied  to  a  person  means 
s^lbstitute. 

*  *  e 

Adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude  is  an  overblown  way 
of  saying  wait  and  see,  as  is  adopt  a  hands-off  policy  for 
keep  hands  off.  Both  are  journalese  cliches. 

e  *  e 

The  confusion  of  affect  and  effect  is  so  common  they 
might  be  expected  to  have  become  interchangeable,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  this.  To  affect  is  have  influence  upon, 
as  “the  moon  affects  lovers”;  to  effect  is  to  accomplish, 
as  “A  merger  was  effected.” 

e  «  * 

In  such  expressions  as  biennial-ly,  and  more  especially 
bimonthly  and  biweekly,  bi-  has  become  ambig^uous,  no 
matter  what  the  dictionaries  say.  It  is  safer  to  make  it 
every  two  years  (months,  weeks)  or  twice  a  year  (month, 
week)  or  semiannually,  semimonthly,  semiweekly,  as  ap¬ 
propriate. 

*  *  e 

The  idea  that  boat  cannot  be  applied  to  a  seagoing 
vessel,  but  only  to  a  small  open  cr^t,  is  a  naval  fetish. 

In  the  technical  sense,  ship,  as  a  large  vessel,  is  opposed 
to  boat.  Boat,  however,  is  acceptably  established  in  casual 
references  to  ocean  liners  and  otherwise. 
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SYNDICATES 

Oleg  Cassini  Writes 
New  Fashion  Colunm 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Oleg  Cassini,  famous  fashion 
designer  for  the  First  Lady  and 
other  fashion  setters,  will  write 
a  weekly  newspaper  column  on 
the  subject  of  his  specialty. 

The  column  title:  “Oleg  Cas¬ 
sini  Says.” 

The  syndicate:  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc. 

The  number  of  releases:  Once 
a  week. 

The  number  of  words:  About 
850. 

The  illustrations:  Smart 
drawings. 

The  first  release:  About  Oct. 

22. 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  president 
of  the  syndicate,  asserted  the 
column  will  not  be  merely  a  dry 
recital  of  fashion  news  but  will 
give  strong  opinions  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  women  by  the 
columnist,  recognized  as  an 
eminent  authority. 

Provocative  Opinions 

“Women  want  to  know,  from 
a  man’s  point  of  view,  about  the 
do’s  and  don’ts  of  being  well- 
dressed — and  who’s  opinion  is 
more  respected  and  sought  after 
than  Oleg  Cassini’s?”  asked  Mr. 
Boychuk.  “We  promise  that 
‘Oleg  Cassini  Says’  will  be  pro¬ 
vocative,  witty  sophisticated 
and,  above  all,  authoritative.  He 
pulls  no  punches.  He  scolds, 
cajoles,  flatters,  praises  in  pro¬ 
portions  to  make  his  column  an 
interesting,  lively,  sparkling 
and  informative  feature.” 

Makeup  of  the  column  will  be 
in  three  parts: 

1)  Mr.  Cassini  will  coment  on 
his  philosophy  of  fashion,  what 
makes  a  woman  well-dressed, 
chic,  over-dressed,  dressed  in 
poor  taste,  what  colors  to  wear, 
what  scents  to  use,  how  a 
woman  can  recognize  her  type, 
proper  jewelry,  double  -  duty 
frocks,  proper  dress  for  a  tea, 
the  theatre,  parties  and  other 
topics  of  personalized  and  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  women  (300- 
400  words). 

2)  Mr.  Cassini  will  comment 
on  “Reflections  in  a  Fashion 
Mirror,”  a  sort  of  weekly  round¬ 
up  (200-250  words). 

Timely  Tips 

3)  Mr.  Cassini  will  gpve  a 
weekly  “Timely  Fashion  Tip” 
(150-200  words). 


Here  are  the  leads  to  two 
Cassini  columns: 

“If  I  had  to  choose  the  one 
word  in  fashion  to  be  used  as  a 
guidepost  by  women  and  girls  of 
all  ages,  sizes  and  shapes — that 
word  would  be  Understatement. 
But  I  wouldn’t  stop  there. 
Understatement  is  just  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  two  slogans  I 
would  suggest  be  pasted  on  your 
toothbrush  (so  they  can’t  be 
missed)  should  read  ‘Under¬ 
statement’  and  ‘Know  Thyself’ 
— the  two  most  basic  factors 
which  should  influence  the 
fashion-conscious  woman.” 

“Do  women  dress  for  other 
women,  or  for  man?  Alas,  the 
answer  to  that,  from  my  point 
of  view,  is — women  dress  for 
other  women.  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  if  I  think  that’s  the  way  it 
should  be,  the  answer  woxild  be 
— I  most  definitely  do  not!  I 
believe  women  should  dress  for 


Style  Setter 

Oleg  Cassini  was  bom  in 
Paris,  was  reared  in  Italy  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Aca¬ 
demia  Belle  Arti  in  Florence.  A 
fabulously  successful  career  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  heights  as  a 
foremost  designer  in  Paris, 
Rome,  Hollywood.  He  is  now 
conceded  to  be  a  leading  style 
setter  of  American  fashion. 

A  tall,  lean  and  urbane  man, 
Oleg  Cassini  has  a  witty  charm 
that  is  enhanced  by  wavy,  grey¬ 
ing  hair,  a  black  mustache  and 
a  graceful,  cosmopolitan  man¬ 
ner.  His  skills  include  tennis, 
golf,  skiing  and  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  and  considerable  fluency  in 
three  languages. 

He  has  been  most  influential 
in  the  movement  among  de¬ 
signers  throughout  the  world  to 
adopt  American  ways.  The 
American  influence  on  French 
designs  is  largely  attributed  to 
Mr.  Cassini’s  refusal  to  follow 
the  French  couture. 

To  Oleg  Cassini,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  is  fashion  incarnate 
and  he  designs  to  suit  the 
American  way  of  life.  For  the 
first  time,  these  designs  are 
finding  favor  and  following  all 
over  the  world.  The  new  colum¬ 
nist  says  it’s  a  pleasure  to  de¬ 
sign  for  the  American  woman, 
that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world  and  is  well  on  the 


Oleg  Catsini 

way  to  becoming  the  best 
dressed. 

Femininity  Stressed 

“Oleg  has  always  made  clothes 
for  women  who  like  to  look 
pretty,  feminine  and  attractive, 
and  who  consider  what  a  man 
likes  to  see  them  wear,”  said 
Bettina  Ballard,  fashion  con¬ 
sultant  and  a  former  Vogue 
editor. 

Some  Cassini  sayings: 

“I  just  love  American  women. 
I  consider  them  to  be  the  world’s 
best  dressed.” 

“UNDERstatement  is  the  true 
secret  of  elegance!” 

“Women  should  never  show 
their  knees  just  because  it’s 
fashionable  to  wear  very  short 
skirts.” 

Oleg  Cassini  is  a  brother  of 
Igor  Cassini,  who  as  Cholly 
Knickerbocker  writes  the  society 
column,  “The  Smart  Set,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Their  mother.  Countess 
Marguerite  Cassini,  daughter 
and  widow  of  diplomats,  and 
internationally  known  as  a 
hostess  and  society  leader,  died 
Sept.  25. 


KING  SALESMAN — Harold  Ranneck, 
who  became  well  known  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate  field  as  a  saleman  in  nearly 
evary  state  for  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  Press  Features,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


syndicate 

l^entences 

ilHlIllllllUinilllllMIIIIIUIH 

— An  item  in  a  syndicated 
column  gained  Merla  Zellerbach 
(Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Zellerbach  of 
San  Francisco)  a  contract  for 
the  current  publication  of  her 
novel,  “Love  In  A  Dark  House” 
(Doubleday).  “My  wife  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  sexy  book,”  remarked  her 
husband  to  Chronicle  Features 
columnist  Herb  Caen.  The  day 
the  item  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  there  came 
a  call  from  the  Doubleday  edi¬ 
tor  in  San  Francisco. 

— Hall  Syndicate  Broadway 
columnist  Leonard  Lyons  re¬ 
ports  about  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  etiquette  columnist  Amy 
Vanderbilt:  “Amy  Vanderbilt, 
the  etiquette  writer,  just  bought 
a  brownstone  in  the  E.  80s.  The 
deeds  showed  that  the  original 
tract  was  owned  by  her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Oliver  Van¬ 
derbilt.  This  was  the  member  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family  who  didn’t 
hold  on  to  his  realty.  Back  onto 
the  door  of  the  house  now  will 
go  the  original  silver  name¬ 
plate,  Vanderbilt.” 

— “Penny,”  lovable  comic 
strip  teen-ager  drawn  by  Harry 
Haenigsen  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  actu¬ 
ally  is  sweet  16  now.  The  daily 
strip  started  Sept.  3,  1945. 

— Olive  Clapper,  wife  of  the 
late  Raymond  Clapper,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
has  written  her  memoirs  in 
“One  Lucky  Woman”  (Double¬ 
day,  $5.95).  Mr.  Clapper  died 
in  a  Pacific  plane  crash  in  1944. 
Mrs.  Clapper  reports  that  at 
the  height  of  his  career  her  hus¬ 
band  once  estimated  his  income 
at  $75,000  of  which  $45,000  went 
to  Internal  Revenue. 

— Jules  Feiffer,  Hall  Syndicate 
cartoonist,  was  married  Sept.  17 
in  New  York  to  the  former  Judy 
Scheftel  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
featured  in  the  third  (Oct.  3) 
issue  of  Show  Business  Illus¬ 
trated,  the  September  issue  of 
Harper’s  magazine.  His  Acad¬ 
emy  Award-winning  movie  short 
“Munro”  is  scheduled  to  appear 
soon  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall — 
based  on  a  short  feature  he  did 
on  the  youngest  draftee.  He 
illustrated  the  children’s  book 
•  “Phantom  Toll  Booth”  by  Nor¬ 
man  Justus  (Random  House). 
I  And  his  new  cartoon  collection, 
I  “Boy,  Girl.  Boy,  Girl”  is  being 
.  published  by  Random  in  Octo¬ 
ber. 
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He's  Where 
The  News  Is! 


SYNDICATES 


Many  Columns 
Are  Left  Out 
A  Great  Deal 


Chase  Hunter 
Writes  About 
Coin  ’  Gunnin 


How  many  releases  of  a  syn¬ 
dicated  column  actually  ai>i)ear 
in  newspapers  buying  it? 

The  Luce  Press  Clipping 
Bureau  made  a  sur\’ey  i>f  a 
week’s  appearances  of  ccitain 
columns,  regardless  of  content. 
There  were  31  columns  which 
ran  heavily,  each  averaging  ap¬ 
pearances  in  307  different  news- 
jiapers  during  the  week.  Yet  the 
tabulation  showed  some  .sur¬ 
prises; 

Twenty  -  five  percent  of  the 
papers  ran  the  columnist  one 
day  during  the  week;  169?-,  two 
days;  16%,  three  days;  16%, 
four  days;  18%,  five  days;  9%, 
six  days. 

.Some  Exceptions 

There  were  some  exceptions. 
“Dear  Abby”  ran  five  days  a 
The  National  Cartoonists  So-  week  in  36%  of  its  papers,  six 
ciety  is  planning  to  hold  its  first  days  a  week  in  another  35%. 
national  convention  in  New  This  total  for  five  or  six  days 
York  around  Easter  in  order  to  comes  to  71%  of  its  papers, 
promote  a  program  of  greater  compared  with  the  overall  aver- 
.service  to  members  who  live  age  of  27%. 
outside  of  the  New  York  area  The  Luce  Clipping  Newsletter 
and  who  therefore  do  not  attend  reported  that  in  many  instances 
monthly  dinners  of  the  society,  where  a  column  gets  printed. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  at  certain  credits,  paragraphs  or 
a  NCS  dinner  at  the  Lambs  sections  are  deleted  by  editors. 
Club  Sept.  27,  gave  a  citation  The  survey  report  added: 
to  A1  Smith,  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  “Editor  &  Pubusher  recently 
(Bell  Syndicate),  chairman  of  reported  on  a  survey  of  26  mem- 
the  society’s  committee  that  co-  bers  of  the  National  Conference 
operated  in  last  year’s  Red  of  Editorial  Writers,  on  how 
Cross  campaign.  The  Red  Cross  editors  should  handle  sjmdicated 
sent  newspapers  14,000  mats  of  columns  and  cartoons  that  pre¬ 
cartoons  contributed  by  mem-  sent  problems  because  of  polit- 
bers  of  the  society.  ical  partisanship.  The  com- 

Bill  Holman,  “Smokey  ments  showed  that  only  seven 
Stover’’  (Chicago  Tribune-New  of  the  26  (27%)  felt  no  change 
York  News  Syndicate),  presi-  should  be  made.  Exactly  half 
dent  of  the  society,  is  touring  were  for  making  changes,  11 
Spain  and  Morocco  for  the  USO.  feeling  there  could  be  changes 
In  his  absence,  Dik  Browme,  first  of  any  sort,  two  feeling  changes 
vicepresident,  was  in  charge  of  should  be  only  for  space  require- 
the  program,  which  honored  ments.  Six  felt  a  column  should 
Yukio  Sugiura,  cartoonist  of  be  discarded  rather  than  cut  or 
Tokyo,  who  is  touring  the  U.S.  edited.’’ 

Mr.  Browme  and  Mort  Walker  ^ 

draw  “Hi  and  Lois”  (King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate).  Ohio  Librarians  Give 

*  *  *  Medal  to  Roy  Howard 

Little  Convalesces  Howard,  native  Ohio- 

S.  George  Little,  president  an,  has  been  selected  to  receive 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Gen-  the  1961  Ohioana  Career  Medal 
eral  Features  Corporation,  is  of  the  Martha  Kinney  Cooper 
convalescing  at  his  home  in  Ohioana  Library  Association. 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  after  a  re-  Presentation  of  the  award  will 
cent  mild  heart  attack.  Mr.  Lit-  be  made  at  the  library’s  32nd 


Chase  Hunter 

England  Outdoor  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  is  a  past-president 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Outdoor 
Writers  Association. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


Cartoonists  Set 
National  Meet 


From  his  home  base  in 
Washington,  this  famed 
correspondent  travels  fast 
and  far  to  report  and  ana¬ 
lyze,  at  first-hand,  the  big 
news-in-the-making  in  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  tense  May -June 
period  his  three-times-a- 
week  column  was  datelined 
from: 

PARIS  (Algerian  crisis) 

OSLO  (NATO  ministers) 
GENEVA  (Laos  conference) 
PARIS  (Kennedy-De  Gaulle) 
VIENNA  (K.  and  K.  talks) 
LONDON  (British  views) 

.  .  .  and  in  the  August 

Berlin  crisis,  from: 

PARIS  —  BERLIN  —  BONN 


I  hat  s  one  reason  why 
his  column  now  appears  in 
more  than 


U.b.  newspapers,  an 
five  foreign  countries. 
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Man  of  Stature ! 


Instantly  recognized  by  his  lantern  jaw  and  snap  brim, 

Dick  Tracy  is  the  man  that  everybody  knows. 

He  catches  crooks — but  more  vital  to  newspaper  publishers, 
he  catches  eyes,  grips  readers,  captures  an  audience  of 
millions  and  holds  them! 

For  some  of  the  most  important  newspapers  in  America, 

Tracy  is  the  page  1  Sunday  comic  and  wrap-around  .  .  . 
a  position  of  prestige,  won  by  merit  and  popular  pulling  power! 

A  valuable  property  for  any  paper,  Dick  Tracy  still  has 
some  territories  available.  For  proofs  and  prices — wire,  write, 
or  phone  collect! 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

^  1  •  f  News  Building,  New  York 

oynaicate,  Inc.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Faster  Press 
Due  in  Year, 
Shea  Reports 

Improvements  which  will  be 
incorporated  into  both  Wood 
and  Scott  presses  during  the 
coming  year  will  increase  their 
running  speeds  while  maintain¬ 
ing  high  standards  in  printing 
quality  and  color  flexibility. 


John  J.  Shea 


This  report  on  the  results  of 
research  highlighted  the  state¬ 
ment  by  John  J.  Shea,  presi¬ 
dent,  to  stockholders  of  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  this  week.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  2  at  Richmond. 

“\Ve  believe,”  Mr.  Sbea  said, 
“that  the  presses  will  exceed 
the  running  speeds  of  any  com¬ 
petitive  equipment  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

He  said  some  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  suggested  by 
technicians  of  Albert  &  Cie  of 
W’est  Germany  which  manufac¬ 
tures  and  sells  Wood  units 
abroad.  Recent  sales  of  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  have  been 
made  to  Axel  Springer  &  Sohn 
for  their  Berlin  plant  and  to 
Rizzoli  Publishing  Company  in 
Milan. 

The  improved  Wood  press, 
Mr.  Shea  said,  is  bound  to  gain 
worldwide  recognition.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Scott  Division,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd.  of  London,  has  sold  units 
to  the  Statesman  at  Calcutta, 
the  Truth  at  Wellington,  and  the 
Evening  Standard  in  London. 

Mr.  Shea  reported  continued 


improvements  in  stereotyping 
machinery  and  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  received  orders  for 
49  Supermatics  to  date. 

Dept  Paid  Off  Early 

In  the  year  to  last  June  30, 
Mr.  Shea  reported,  net  sales, 
royalties  and  other  income 
totalled  $8,525,305,  a  gain  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  over  income 
in  the  previous  year.  The  back¬ 
log  of  unfilled  orders  stood  at 
$5,702,079,  a  68%  increase. 
Total  orders  in  the  fiscal  year 
came  to  $10,698,872. 

Net  income  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  given  as  $352,737, 
equivalent  to  $1.15  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $241,591,  or  71  cents 
a  share  in  the  preceding  year. 
Dividends,  at  the  rate  of  65 
cents  a  share,  amounted  to  $1 99,- 
411. 

The  balance  of  a  long-term 
debt  of  $1,000,000,  incurred 
when  the  Wood  company  pur¬ 
chased  Walter  Scott  Company 
in  1957,  was  paid  off  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  last  year,  three  years 
ahead  of  the  specified  time.  At 
present,  Mr.  Shea  reported,  the 
corporation  has  no  loans  out¬ 
standing.  Working  capital  was 
$2,384,019  as  of  June  30. 


Scoop  Hunters 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


people,  have  been  taken  for  a 
tragic  ride  on  the  ‘sacred  cow’ 
of  State  Department  secrecy. 

“In  his  very  first  press  con¬ 
ference  in  1961,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  denied  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  the  right  to  know  about 
the  secret  conversations  between 
American  and  Soviet  officials  on 
issues  of  war  and  peace. 

“Secret  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  might  have  been  all  right 
50  or  100  years  ago,  when  a 
President,  a  king  or  an  emperor 
could  declare  war  secretly  and 
would  send  only  a  professional 
army  into  combat.  But  secret 
negotiations  are  obsolete  today 
in  a  nuclear  energy  world 
wherein  one  single  secret  bu¬ 
reaucratic  mistake  could  blow 
away  all  human  life.” 

JFK  Cuts  Quiz  Time 

Tom  Wicker,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  said  newsmen  have  easier 
access  to  government  officials  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration 
than  previously,  but  he  claimed 
the  President  is  managing  his 
news  conferences  to  gain  an 
advantage  in  the  press. 

Remarking  that  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  promise  of  a  once-a-week 
meeting  with  reporters  has 
fallen  short  of  that  frequency, 
Mr.  Wicker  pointed  out  that  the 
President  has  been  taking  up 


more  and  more  of  the  customary 
half-hour  session  with  state¬ 
ments  of  his  own  which  develop 
questions.  Little  time  is  left  for 
a  range  of  questions  which  has 
characterized  the  news  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  past,  the  Times 
reporter  said. 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  a 
former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  addressed  his  remarks  to 
the  problem  of  whether  truth 
and  security  can  live  together. 

“If  we  lose  either,”  he  said, 
“we’ll  exist  only  on  Communist 
terms.” 

Suggested  Codes 

It’s  not  too  late,  Mr.  Pope 
asserted,  for  editors  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  talk  sense  to  each 
other.  Referring  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  effort  last  Spring  to 
obtain  a  pledge  from  editors  to 
insure  security,  Mr.  Pope 
deplored  the  lack  of  a  true  and 
sustained  colloquy. 

As  one  who  had  worked  in  the 
Office  of  Censorship  during 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Pope  pro¬ 
posed  a  two-way  involuntary 
code  to  work  toward  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Truth  and  Security: 
He  stated  it  as  follows: 

For  Government: 

1.  Strive  to  make  free  all 
information  not  vital  to  national 
security.  If  classification  is  used 
properly  all  editors  will  respect 
it,  and  thousands  of  saved  man¬ 
hours  can  be  devoted  to  protect¬ 
ing  valid  secrets. 

2.  Define  Security.  The  labor 
will  clear  your  head  and  may 
relieve  a  lot  of  your  terrors. 
Editors  cannot  daily  Improvise 
for  you  an  image  you  are  unable 
to  see  yourself. 

3.  Educate  responsible  person¬ 
nel  intensively — about  security 
and  how  to  guard  it.  It  is  from 
men  in  the  know  that  question¬ 
able  stories  come.  They  may 
simply  be  confused. 

4.  Use  the  President’s  declas¬ 
sification  order  gladly  and  with 
vigor.  You  are  trying  to  shield 
too  much  with  too  little. 

5.  Don’t  identify  editors  gen¬ 
erally  as  enemies.  They  fre¬ 
quently  respond  to  kindness. 
When  you  must  reprimand  them 
do  it  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
by  name.  They  grapple  con¬ 
stantly  with  mysteries,  and  will 
welcome  harsh  facts. 

For  Newspaper  Editors: 

1.  Attack  news  barriers  and 
their  engineers  with  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Despite  appearances  not  all 
public  officials  are  enemies  of 
free  information.  Its  friends 
badly  need  recognition  and 
encouragement. 

2.  Concede  that  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  harmful  publi¬ 


cation.  President  Kennwly  gave 
you  little  to  go  on  except  his 
astounding  confidence  in  you,  but 
the  truth  is  you  can  be  more 
responsible  than  you  are. 

3.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  leave  out 
a  story  until  you  are  sure  about 
it.  Try  to  define  security  for 
yourself,  if  compelled  to,  and 
educate  responsible  personnel  to 
use  good  judgment.  You  ire  so 
afraid  of  being  forced  to  do 
something,  you  frequently 
paralyze  your  own  independence. 

4.  Read  the  20-year-old  war¬ 
time  Code  of  Voluntary  Censor¬ 
ship.  It  won’t  hurt  you.  It  won’t 
bind  you.  But  it  will  give  you 
an  amazingly  good  idea  of  what 
all  the  shouting’s  all  about. 

5.  Don’t  identify  military  and 
civilian  officials  generally  as 
enemies.  They  are  under  great 
stress  and  responsibility.  It’s 
hard  to  remember  that  we  have 
the  same  fight.  Generals  as  well 
as  first-sergeants  are  reported 
to  respond  occasionally  to  a 
smile. 

The  forum,  arranged  by  Prof. 
Hillier  Krieghbaum,  marked  the 
start  of  NYU’s  journalism 
department  on  its  second  half- 
century.  About  200  students  and 
people  from  communications 
media  participated. 

At  the  close  of  the  question 
period,  Mr.  Pope  chided  Mr. 
Rowan  for  having  branded  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  public’s  right  to 
know  as  high-sounding  phrases 
and  platitudes. 

Ernie  Pyle  Plaque 
For  Paul  A.  Martin 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Among  the  many  trophies  of 
a  long  career  in  journalism 
which  Paul  A.  Martin  took  with 
him  into  retirement  Sept.  30 
was  the  Ernie  Pyle  plaque  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  award 
had  been  given  to  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Central  Michigan. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  VFW  member 
here  since  1943,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army  engineering  corps 
during  World  War  I  in  France. 
He  retired  from  newspaper  work 
this  week  after  having  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  State 
Joiimal  for  32  years. 

• 

Editor  Promoted 

Igor  Gordevitch,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Vision  Incorporated,  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident.  He 
has  been  with  Vision  Magazine 
since  its  inception  in  1950,  and 
served  as  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  during  its  early 
years.  He  started  his  journalistic 
career  in  1945  as  assistant  to 
the  Rome  Bureau  chief  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Story  of  a  Sportswriter 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


intoKraphed  Pirates  bat  for 
$SO(i;  he  sold  autographed  Pi* 
tales  baseballs.  He  raised  $35,* 
MO  for  the  Fund,  a  new  high  in 
tke  eight  years  he  had  been 
working  with  it. 

•  It  was  just  a  question  of 
when  the  Pirates  would  clinch 
the  pennant,  which  they  did  on 
Sept.  25.  They  won  95  and  lost 
59,  coming  in  seven  games  in 
front.  For  Les  Biederman  it 
was.  in  his  words  “a  fast  sea¬ 
son.”  He  claims  he  never 
worked  so  hard  in  his  life  or 
enjoyed  it  more. 


rade  through  town;  the  police 
commissioner  warned  people  not 
to  come  into  the  city;  it  took 
Les  Biederman  45  minutes  to 
walk  two  blocks  from  Forbes 
Field  to  the  hotel  where  the 
team  celebration  was  taking 
place. 


o  It  was  just  a  question  of 
how  far  down  the  Pirates  would 
finish.  They  won  75  and  lost  79, 
and  finished  18  games  out  of 
first  place.  For  Les  Biederman 
it  was,  in  his  words,  “o  long 
season.  In  fact  the  longest  one 
I  ever  went  through."  It  was 
evident  early  in  the  race  that 
the  Bucs  weren’t  going  to  win 
the  flag.  “After  going  all  the 
way  the  year  before,"  says  Les, 
“when  you  find  you  won’t  be  in 
it,  you  can’t  wait  until  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  Coming  down  from 
the  heights  can  be  tough." 

•  Dick  Groat  hit  .275. 


Cimoli  and  Hat 

•  Gino  Cimoli  is  gone  from 
the  Pirates.  Les  Biederman  is 
still  wearing  the  hat  he  bought 
in  Washington. 


•  No  parades,  no  crowds,  no 
dancing  in  the  streets  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Les  is  in  Cincinnati  right 
now  covering  the  World  Series 
between  the  Reds  and  the  Yanks. 
But  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
Cincinnati  baseball  writer  in 
1961.  .  .  . 


o  He  worked  harder  during 
the  World  Series,  he  says,  than 
during  the  season.  Throughout 
the  seven-game  set  he  had  a 
Page  One  story  each  day,  a 
Sports  Page  story  each  day,  a 
column  each  day,  and  he  whip¬ 
ped  into  shape  a  column  by 
Dick  Groat  each  day.  Groat, 
batting  champion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  league  with  a  .325  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  league’s  most  valu¬ 
able  player,  would  tell  Les  what 
he  wanted  in  the  column  and 
Les  would  write  it.  The  column 
ran  in  30  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  under  Groat’s  name. 

•  The  day  the  Pirates  clinched 
the  pennant  in  Milwaukee,  there 
was  a  wild  celebration  in  the 
Bucs’  clubhouse.  Gino  Cimoli, 
Pirate  outfielder,  grabbed  Les 
Biederman’s  hat  and  put  it  on. 
Somebody  poured  champagne 
over  it.  Somebody  else  took  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  top 
off  of  it.  When  Les  stopped  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  pick  up 
the  Yankees,  he  bought  a  new 
hat. 


•  Les  Biederman  was  besieged  •  [^gg  Biederman  got  one  re¬ 
fer  World  Series  tickets.  He  quest  for  World  Series  tickets 
gave  them  up  in  exchange  for  — from  a  printer  in  Cincinnati 
Children’s  Hospital  donations,  who  wanted  them  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 


•  When  Les  Biederman  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  Pittsburgh  with 
the  team  after  they  won  the 
pennant,  there  were  some  500,- 
OOO  persons  waiting  to  greet 
them  at  the  airport.  When  they 
won  the  World  Series  the  town 
had  one  of  its  biggest  celebra¬ 
tions  in  Pittsburgh  history. 

There  was  dancing  in  the 
■treets;  a  giant  impromptu  pa- 
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Columbia  School 
Starts  Critical 
Press  Quarterly 

Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
published  a  trial  issue  of  a  new 
magazine  for  assessing  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism. 

The  pilot  issue  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Review  was 
written,  edited,  and  produced  by 
the  faculty  and  by  friends  and 
alumni  of  the  school.  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  served  as  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  and  James  Boy- 
lan,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  managing  editor. 

Dean  Barrett  said  it  is 
planned  to  issue  the  magazine 
four  times  a  year  starting  early 
in  1962. 

Two  (ion»ideration» 

In  a  statement  of  puiT>oses, 
the  School  said  two  considera¬ 
tions  had  prompted  it  to  try 
to  establish  the  review: 

1.  “The  need,  magnified  in  a 
critical  era  like  this,  for  some 
effort  to  assess  the  peifformance 
of  journalism  in  all  its  forms, 
to  call  attention  to  its  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  strengths,  and  to  help 
define  —  or  redefine  —  stand¬ 
ards  of  honest,  responsible  serv¬ 
ice.” 

2.  “The  obligation  that  falls 
on  a  serious  professional  school 
—  a  graduate  institution,  na¬ 
tional  in  character  —  to  help 
stimulate  continuing  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  profession  and  to 
speak  out  for  what  it  considers 
right,  fair  and  decent.” 

The  pilot  issue  of  60  pages 
includes  a  14-page  assessment 
of  coverage  of  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  by  American 
newspapers,  compile  with  the 
help  of  correspondents  in  25 
metropolitan  areas.  The  editors 
reach  the  conclusion  that  1960 
coverage  was  “the  fairest  in 
history,”  although  it  was  beset 
with  unforeseen  difficulties. 

There  is  also  an  exhibit  of 
the  news  display  of  the  16  larg- 
est-circulation  newspapers,  re¬ 
views  of  major  changes  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  ma¬ 
terial  reprinted  from  other 
sources,  desigpied  to  present 
points  of  current  discussion 
about  journalism. 


Photographer  Cleared 
Of  Obstructing  Police 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Conviction  of  David  Maynard, 
Edmonton  Journal  photogra¬ 
pher,  on  a  charge  of  obstructing 
a  police  officer  has  been  quashed 
by  the  Alberta  Appeal  Court. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  found  guilty 
in  police  court  last  February  of 
obstructing  police  in  an  area 
where  a  workman  had  fallen  to 
his  death.  As  Maynard  was 
taking  the  photograph  from  a 
catwalk  a  police  sergeant 
shouted  “No  pictures!” 

The  court  was  told  Maynard 
was  escorted  from  the  scene  five 
times  and  finally  taken  into 
custody. 

The  appellate  court  ruled  that 
“considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  do  not  feel  the  evi¬ 
dence  justified  a  conviction.” 

Justice  Horace  Johnston  said 
he  felt  the  policeman  had  used 
“bad  judgment”  and  Justice 
Hugh  John  Macdonald  said  that 
the  officer’s  actions  “lit  the  fuse 
that  had  set  off  the  fireworks.” 
• 

Connecticut  Group 
BacksTeacher  Workshop 

Chgsire,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  voted  at  its 
meeting  here  last  week  to  spon- 
.sor  a  program  in  which  school 
teachers  will  attend  newspaper 
workshop  seminars  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  next 
summer. 

As  special  guests  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  Bristol 
Press,  presented  a  group  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
—  John  Hay  Whitney,  editor 
and  publisher;  Thomas  L.  Rob¬ 
inson,  general  manager;  Dwight 
E.  Sargent,  editori^  page  edi¬ 
tor;  Herbert  Kupferberg,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  and  William  G. 
Wing,  reporter. 

Mr.  Whitney  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  spreading  truth  in  a 
troubled  world. 

• 

IRS  Aide  Named 

Washington 

Joseph  S.  Rosapepe  of  New 
York  is  the  new  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  He  is  a  former 
AP  reporter  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  publicity  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 
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GOP  Charges 

{Contimied  from  pat/e  i)) 

ers  often  —  aliout  once  a  wwk 
unless  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  intervened.  The  score: 
16  Kennedy  press  conferences 
in  nine  months  compared  to  l.j 
and  22  for  the  comjjarable 
Ei.senhower  periods. 

Vi'ooina  Piibisliers 

Now  under  way  is  a  massive 
and  expensive  campaiRn  to  woo 
publishers.  Twenty  Kentucky 
publishers  were  invited  to  lunch 
recently  with  the  President. 
They  started  with  cocktails  in 
the  Red  Room,  were  served  a 
different  table  wine  with  each 
course  and  champaRne  as  the 
topper.  Newsweek  reported  that 
this  kicks  off  a  series  of  pub- 
li.shers’  luncheons  for  all  50 
states  and  pointedly  asked  if  the 
Ruests  were  to  be  used  as 
launchers  for  trial  balloons. 

At  this  writinR  it  is  not  known 
whether  pajnnent  for  the  lavish 
affairs  will  come  from  public 
funds  or  private  Kennedy  re- 
•sources. 

To  .start  from  the  beRinninR, 
the  information  stew  first  lioiled 
up  at  the  PentaRon.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  in  effect  admitted  that  the 
“missile  Rap”  was  the  Rrand 
deception  of  the  1960  campaign. 
The  lid  flew  off  when  Secretary 
McNamara,  in  a  backRround 
briefinR  for  newsmen,  supported 
former  President  Eisenhower’s 
position  that  no  Rap  existed. 

New’s  stories  sprouted.  Sal- 
inRer  challenged  the  inteRrity 
of  the  writers,  callinR  their 
stories  “inaccurate.” 

President  Kennedy  was  eva¬ 
sive  at  his  news  conference. 
After  hammering  at  the  definite 
existence  of  a  missile  gap  in 
the  1960  campaign,  he  now  told 
reporters  it  would  be  “prema¬ 
ture”  to  conclude  there  was  one. 

Later  Verification 

In  March  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
Arthur  Sylvester  slapped  down 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  re¬ 
porting  that  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  General  Lyman 
Lemnitzer  had  complained  in 
writing  that  Kennedy’s  new 
Pentagon  appointees  were  skirt¬ 
ing  the  Chiefs  on  critical  de¬ 
fense  decisions. 

“Without  foundation,”  Syl¬ 
vester  branded  the  story.  Within 
a  few  days  it  was  verified  by 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros¬ 
well  Gilpatric. 

I  have  observed  that  news¬ 
men,  editors  and  publishers 
show  a  high  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  classified  data. 
Certainly  their  record  during 


World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  sets  an  example.  But 
almost  all  of  the  current  gripes 
of  Washington  reporters  con¬ 
cern  handling  of  non-classified 
material. 

“Pentagon  News  Blackout?” 
was  the  title  of  the  black-cov¬ 
ered  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
Register  for  June  17  which  car¬ 
ried  a  dos"ier  of  the  less-than- 
candid  dealings  at  Defense. 

“There’s  an  air  of  secrecy, 
of  censorship,”  reported  the 
Navy  Times  in  April  from  the 
Pentagon. 

By  May  the  clampdown  was 
acute.  “Mr.  McNamara  appears 
determined  to  control  closely  the 
information  flowing  from  the 
defen.se  establishment,”  reported 
the  Washington  Star.  “Sylvester 
says  ...  if  reporters  are  not 
getting  all  the  news  they  should 
it  is  becau.se  they  aren’t  work¬ 
ing  hard  enough.” 

Salinger’s  I.ap.se^ 

Over  at  the  White  House, 
newsmen  are  trying  to  do  their 
jobs  under  a  catch-as-catch-can 
press  relations  system.  The  haz¬ 
ards  of  favoritism,  secrecy  and 
a  gay,  offhand  approach  to  ac¬ 
curacy  are  ev’er-present.  The 
New  York  Daily  News  listed  a 
few  of  Salinger’s  lapses: 

“A  Salinger  announcement 
that  President  Kennedy  planned 
to  hav'e  dinner  at  the  White 
House  with  Si>eaker  Rayburn 
and  Vice  President  Johnson,  but 
no  mention  that  there  would  be 
others  present,  one  a  newspa- 
I>er  columnist,  the  other  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

“Failure  to  disclose  that  the 
President  was  lunching  with  22 
guests,  including  Congressional 
leaders,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  talks. 
When  limousines  began  passing 
the  White  House  gate  the  facts 
were  finally  disclosed. 

“Suppression  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  heads  of  all 
regulatory  agencies  asking 
monthly  reports  to  the  White 
House  on  ‘principal  activities.’ 
The  letter,  dated  February  7, 
was  released  March  14,  only 
after  it  had  been  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“An  effort  by  Salinger  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  freest  access  to  news 
of  the  Key  West  Kenned y-Mac- 
millan  conference  by  barring  the 
White  House  correspondents  of 
four  newspapers  from  a  back¬ 
ground  briefing.” 

.Sele«'led  Group 

At  Palm  Beach  last  May  re¬ 
porters  were  told  not  to  expect 
any  news  of  major  import.  But 
at  a  private  dinner  on  May  13 
Salinger  gathered  together  a 
selected  group  of  favored  news¬ 
men  and  leaked  plans  for  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  parley. 


The  shut-out  White  House 
correspondents  tried  frantically 
during  the  ensuing  week  to  con¬ 
firm  this  story  of  vital  public 
importance.  Salinger  denied 
daily  for  almost  a  week  what 
he  had  revealed  to  his  inner 
circle.  “There  are  no  plans  for 
any  .such  meeting  at  present,” 
was  Salinger’s  way  of  dividing 
White  House  newsmen  into 
first-  and  second-class  corre¬ 
spondents. 

A  sprightly  new  game  called 
“factball”  has  been  added  to 
the  Salinger  briefings.  Queried 
for  routine  background  facts  on 
a  .story  under  discussion,  he  is 
likely  as  not  to  toss  back: 

“Does  anybody  know?” 

If  a  member  of  the  press 
fields  the  answer,  fine.  If  he 
doesn’t,  c’est  la  vie.  Reporters 
are  out  of  luck. 

While  the  iron  hand  of  se¬ 
crecy  operates  in  the  hard  news 
department,  toot-and-tell  artists 
pipe  merrily  elsewhere,  puffing 
up  a  blizzard  of  handouts. 

Gredit  Lines 

Recently  a  special  White 
House  meeting  was  called  to 
turn  the  entire  Federal  estab¬ 
lishment  into  a  publicity  mill 
for  John  F.  Kennedy  —  financed 
by  the  taxpayers,  of  course.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  Commerce  memo 
typify  the  word  circulated  in  all 
Departments : 

“At  a  White  House  meeting 
we  have  been  advised  again  that 
speeches  of  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  officers  do  not  contain 
sufficient  reference  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  in  announcing  local  proj¬ 
ects,  the  President  should  be 
given  a  credit  line  in  the  lead 
paragraph.” 

“Incorrect,”  said  Salinger,  but 
later  confirmed  to  the  Associated 
Press  by  Cabinet  Secretary  Fred 
Dutton. 

Never  one  to  be  left  out.  In¬ 
terior  Secretary  Udall  distrib¬ 
uted  a  “bloat  Kennedy”  memo 
of  his  own,  with  instructions  for 
releasing  new's  of  federal  con¬ 
tracts  : 

“It  is  mandatory  that  we  give 
the  White  House  48  hours  notice 
liefore  we  announce  contracts. 
On  the  Florida  matter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  considerable  mileage 
could  have  been  made  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  White  House  a  chance 
l)efore  the  week-end  of  notifying 
interested  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Glorifying  the  President  and 
Palace  Guard  hit  new  crests 
when  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 
Ottawa  issued  suggested  mate¬ 
rial  for  Canadian  reporters  to 
use  during  the  Kennedy’s  visit. 
A  few  items: 

On  the  President:  “a  glamor¬ 
ous  political  figure.” 

On  Mrs.  Kennedy:  “totally 


different  from  any  traditional 
image  of  the  President’.-;  wife.” 

On  Salinger:  “a  dynamo  who 
resembles  tireless  competence  in 
motion  —  a  jaunty  chunk  of  a 
man  whose  affable  manner  cov¬ 
ers  a  steel  trap  mind  —  preco¬ 
cious  since  childhood,  Salinger 
is  accustomed  to  outdi.stancing 
his  contemporaries.” 

Another  Secrelar> 

In  September,  critici.sm  of 
President  Kennedy  abroad  was 
highlighted  by  a  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  roundup:  “.Around 
the  world,  as  crisis  deepens,  you 
find  skepticism  of  President 
Kennedy’s  ability  to  stand  up  to 
Khrushchev.  Uneasiness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  highly  placed 
officials  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
Running  through  all  of  the  com¬ 
ments  is  a  feeling  of  some  dis¬ 
illusionment,  some  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Doubts  are  expressed  as 
to  the  abilities  of  his  advisers.” 

The  White  House  remedy: 
Press  Secretary  No.  6,  to  deal 
exclusively  with  foreign  report¬ 
ers,  has  b^n  hired  at  1600  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  Moss  subcommittee  on 
freedom  of  information  issued 
its  report.  As  expected,  its  two- 
to  -  one  Democratic  majority 
glowed  with  praise  for  Kennedy 
policies.  And,  as  expected.  Re¬ 
publican  members  registered  dis¬ 
sent. 

Somehow,  the  Moss  report, 
among  other  things,  overlooked 
the  cry  of  anguish  from  Avia¬ 
tion  Daily  on  September  8: 

“Because  of  a  questionable 
Defense  Department  policy  of 
letting  members  of  Congress 
know  about  the  signing  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  advance  of  ‘official’ 
releases  to  the  news  media,  con¬ 
tractors  are  losing  control  over 
a  phase  of  contracting  that 
could  even  involve  legal  penal- 
tie.s'. 

“In  earlier  practice,  this 
courtesy  to  Congress  has  inevi¬ 
tably  tended  to  have  its  parti¬ 
san  overtones.  But,  under  the 
Kennedy  regime,  it  has  exceeded 
all  reasonable  bounds.  It  has 
degenerated  to  an  abjectly  un¬ 
principled  use  of  legitimate 
news  as  a  sort  of  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  spoils  —  used  without  ethics 
or  conscience. 

For  and  .\ga^ll^t 

“In  several  recent  ‘prema¬ 
ture’  releases  such  sources  have 
come  dangerously  close  to  vio¬ 
lating  stringent  federal  codes 
aimed  at  preventing  unethical 
stock  market  speculation. 

“The  net  result  of  this  ‘clever’ 
Administration  pandering  of 
news  for  its  favorites  has  been 
to  degrade  news  quality  to  dan¬ 
gerously  low  limits.” 

In  Administration  quarters 
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rtporters  are  classified  “for" 
aiul  “ajfainst."  A  newsman  con¬ 
sidered  hostile  often  finds  him¬ 
self  scratching  for  crumbs. 
Pressures  on  reporters  caused 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  to  edi¬ 
torialize: 

■‘One  reporter  was  called  into 
the  White  House  woodshed 
Thursday  for  sending  a  detailed 
though  factually  accurate  ac¬ 
count  about  who  helped  pick  up 
the  tab  for  this  week’s  party 
at  Mount  Vernon  for  President 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  of  Pak¬ 
istan.  A  few  days  ago  President 
Kennedy  himself  spent  more 
than  a  half  hour  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  complaining  about  a  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  in  a  weekly  news 
magazine.” 

Perhaps  the  Administration’s 
crassest  attempt  to  use  news¬ 
men  as  propaganda  pipelines 
came  in  mid-September  when  a 
group  of  some  30  Washington 
correspondents  met  secretly  at 
the  home  of  a  reporter  for  a 
favored  Kennedy  paper.  They 
were  to  receive  an  off-the-record 
briefing  from  the  White  House. 

Among  those  not  invited:  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Dallas 
Sews,  Detroit  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Kansas  City  Star. 

To  the  meeting  came  White 
House  staffers  Ted  Sorensen 
and  Larry  O’Brien,  armed  with 
a  five-page  memorandum  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  “line”  on  the 
Kennedy  Administration’s  ‘suc¬ 
cesses’  in  the  1961  session  of 
Congress.  The  document  modest¬ 
ly  claimed  that  Kennedy  had 
(lone  three  times  as  well  as  the 
first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
.\dministration. 

(Concealed  .Source 

.\t  background  briefings  in¬ 
formation  ordinarily  is  supplied 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
source  not  be  named.  Stories 
based  on  such  interviews  do, 
however,  include  “High  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  think”  or  similar 
attribution  for  the  reporter’s 
protection. 

According  to  one  newsman, 
however,  “The  Sorensen  brief¬ 
ing  advanced  the  propaganda 
technique  one  step  beyond  what 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 
Under  his  rules  the  material  he 
supplied  was  to  be  presented  as 
the  product  of  the  writer’s  own 
research.  Its  White  House  source 
was  to  be  concealed.” 

It  was  a  sort  of  “look-ma-no- 
hands”  attempt  to  brainwash  the 
press  and  public.  To  the  credit 
of  the  assembled  newsmen,  most 
of  them  did  not  buy  it.  While 
there,  Sorensen  also  upbraided 
one  of  Washington’s  best  news¬ 
men  for  writing  a  factual  story 
about  the  1961  Congressional 
session. 

This  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
saga  of  news  management  Ken- 
nedy-style.  Under  it  the  news 


media  suffer  but  the  greatest 
loss  is  borne  by  individual 
Americans  who  find  themselves 
on  the  receiving  end  of  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  whole  truth. 

Their  right  to  know  is  being 
cruelly  eroded  and  will  continue 
to  be  until  this  Administration 
comes  to  regard  information  as 
a  public  trust  rather  than  a 
political  puff  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  thinking 
Americans  would  do  well  to 
emulate  the  seasoned  wire  serv¬ 
ice  reporter  who  asked  Soren¬ 
sen  and  O’Brien  at  the  secret 
briefing, 

“Do  you  expect  us  to  swal¬ 
low  this  bunk?” 


Clash  Serves 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


believe  a  certain  community  is 
getting  something  free  from  the 
state  or  Federal  government, 
when  the  project  actually  is 
something  the  community  might 
do  for  itself.  He  said  newspa¬ 
pers  put  more  emphasis  on  news 
of  the  executive  branch  than  on 
the  legislative  branch  of  the 
state  government. 

Political  Ad  Rate 

“There  is  smoldering  resent¬ 
ment  against  some  newspaper 
publishers  because  they  charge 
a  political  advertising  rate  out 
of  all  proportion  to  national 
rates,”  observed  William  K. 
Knecht,  publisher  of  the  Tower 
City  West  Schuylkill  Herald  and 
member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Knecht  said  he  had  to 
pay  $3  an  inch  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  paper  whose  na¬ 
tional  rate  was  $1.40  and  that 
he  resented  it. 

“Many  papers  discriminate 
against  those  seeking  public  of¬ 
fice  by  charging  exorbitant  po¬ 
litical  advertising  rates,”  he 
said.  “Legislators  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  encroachments 
on  your  rights  if  they  cannot 
get  your  good  will.  You  will 
face  harmful  legislation  if  you 
are  antagonistic.  You  need  their 
support.” 

Mr.  Knecht  pointed  to  a  bill 
offered  to  prohibit  dentists  from 
advertising  as  an  example  of 
what  legislators  can  do  to  harm 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  high 
political  ad  rates,  he  said  criti¬ 
cism  by  newspapers  of  legisla¬ 
tors’  expense  allowances  was 
another  sore  spot  because  of  the 
sacrifices  a  legislator  makes  and 
the  campaigns  he  must  wage 
each  two  years. 

Joseph  P.  Ujobal,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Phoenixville 
Daily  Republican,  and  member 
of  the  State  House,  said  full  re¬ 
porting  is  needed  to  find  the 


truth  and  write  it.  Unfair  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  are  in  a  mi¬ 
nority. 

“I  have  been  unable,  however, 
to  defend  newspapers  because  of 
the  ignorance  and  lack  of  tact 
of  some  reporters  and  editors,” 
he  reported.  “I  suggest  that  edi¬ 
tors  check  information  submit¬ 
ted  to  them  by  reporters.” 

State  Senator  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  Meadville,  suggested  the 
press  has  three  responsibilities: 

1)  Responsibility  of  selectivity; 

2)  responsibility  of  objectivity; 

3)  responsibility  of  accuracy. 

“As  the  fourth  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  you  must  be  doing  your 
job  because  without  debate  and 
criticism  democracy  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed,”  he  said.  “You  are  tear¬ 
ing  down  representative  govern¬ 
ment  when  you  don’t  do  your  job 
accurately.” 

Mason  W.  Denison,  president 
and  editor,  Pennsylvania  News 
Service,  Harrisburg,  which  pro¬ 
vides  state  capital  news  for  41 
daily  and  50  weekly  newspapers, 
represented  the  correspondents 
in  the  discussion. 

No  Man's  Land 

“The  press  corps  is  caught 
on  No  Man’s  Land  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive,” 
he  explained.  “To  charges  that 
we  do  not  give  a  fair  and  full 
report,  my  answer  is:  Nuts!” 

Mr.  Denison  pointed  to  the 
growing  importance  of  state 
government  news.  He  said  that 
while  doors  are  not  fully  open 
to  reporters  yet,  they  are  more 
open  than  they  were  25  years 
ago.  He  said  reporters  should 
have  access  to  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  in  New 
York  State.  He  felt  that  legis¬ 
lative  conunittee  meetings  should 
be  open,  as  official  action  is 
taken  at  them,  but  said  party 
caucuses  do  not  take  official  ac¬ 
tion  and  he  did  not  object  to 
their  remaining  closed. 

“With  much  of  the  criticism 
of  the  press  by  politicians,  I  dis¬ 
agree,”  said  Mr.  Denison,  who 
asserted  that  news  columns  are 
uncolored  with  politics.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  editorial  columns  are 
a  different  story. 

The  state  government  offers 
a  challenging  task  to  a  •weekly 
newspaper,  said  Blair  M.  Bice, 
publisher,  Martinsburg  Morri¬ 
sons  Cove  Herald. 

“A  small  weekly  can  get  a 
big  story  if  it  develops  sources 
that  it  can  trust  in  the  state 
government,”  observed  Mr.  Bice. 

The  strained  relations  be¬ 
tween  press  and  legislators  was 
.summarized  by  James  A.  Dun¬ 
lap,  managing  editor,  Sharon 
Herald. 

Another  Critic 

Newspaper  publishers  heard 
themselves  and  their  products 


severely  criticised  by  another 
speaker  in  another  convention 
program 

Dr.  Ed  Janosik,  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  what  he  dis¬ 
likes  about  newspapers. 

He  suggested  reporters  should 
pay  more  attention  to  govern¬ 
ment  boards  and  agencies  than 
to  legislative  sessions  on  the 
ground  that  what  an  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  does  with  a  law 
is  more  important  than  the  law 
itself. 

“What  do  you  know  about  the 
Veterans  Administration?”  he 
searchingly  asked.  “The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  answers  to 
Congress  and  God  and  nobody 
else.  It  has  no  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  Unusual  pow¬ 
ers  are  exercised  by  agencies 
not  under  the  public  view.” 

The  professor  said  that  if  po¬ 
litical  leaders  like  the  late  Sen. 
McCarthy  say  anything  with 
strong  language  reporters  hang 
on  every  word,  neglecting  really 
important  news. 

CJinkers  of  the  Press 

“You  paint  caricatures  of  the 
shyster  lawyer,  the  crooked  poli¬ 
tician,  the  quack  doctor,  the 
fuzzy-minded  professor  —  don’t 
you  think  there  might  be  a 
clinker  among  you?”  demanded 
Dr.  Janosik.  “What  happens  to 
the  newspaperman  who  loses 
status?  Are  there  any  kind  of 
ethical  principles  gfuiding  him 
or  is  it  just  up  to  the  individual 
newspaperman  as  to  what  ac¬ 
tion  he  takes?  Who  guards  the 
guardians? 

“'The  fact  that  you  have  our 
most  unregulated  institution  and 
that  economy  has  forced  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  creates  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  added. 


McCracken  Elected 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  vice¬ 
president-treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Norristoum 
Times-Herald,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  PNPA  and  on  Jan.  1 
he  will  succeed  James  M.  Dris¬ 
coll,  president  of  the  ConnelLs- 
inlle  Daily  Courier.  Tom  T.  Vu- 
drews  Jr.,  New  Bethlehem 
Leader-Vindicator,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Richard  A. 
Swank,  Duncannon  Record,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Clarence  M.  Ditlow  III,  17- 
year-old  newspaperboy  for  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  was 
named  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
perboy  of  the  Year  and  was 
awarded  a  trophy  and  a  $100 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond  by  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  “Advertiser  of  the  Year” 
award  was  made  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores  Co.  by  Joseph  G.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  advertising  director, 
Norristown  Times  Herald. 
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FCC  Hearing 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

for  the  theme  of  each  play,  but 
the  lines  of  each  character,  as 
they  migfht  offend  beliefs  or  dis¬ 
close  differences  in  taste.” 

Referring  to  6,500  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  viewers  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Shepard  said  that 
most  were  “highly  complimen¬ 
tary”  but  that  some  “were  criti¬ 
cal,  usually  on  moral  or  religious 
grounds.” 

“We  felt  an  obligation  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  professional 
competence  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  producers,  as  well 
as  their  purpose,  but  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  somewhat  preten¬ 
tious  and  unrealistic  to  set  our¬ 
selves  up  as  arbiters  or  censors 
in  the  field  of  drama  in  our 
democratic  society.” 

Brutality,  Profanity  Out 

The  director  of  Corporate  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  Chrysler  Corp., 
Richard  E.  Forbes,  claimed  his 
company  “never  threw  out  a 
whole  program.”  However,  he 
added,  scripts  for  the  “Climax” 
series  were  reviewed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PR  staff  in  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  “best  interests.”  Pro¬ 
fanity,  brutality  or  offensive 
camera  angles  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Asked  by  Attorney  Bryant  for 
an  example,  Mr.  Forbes  replied 
that  he  recalled  that  “damns” 
and  “hells”  had  been  cut  from 
a  script. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  re¬ 
viewed  his  firm’s  experiences 
and  attitudes  over  a  three-year 
period  and  reaffirmed  his  com¬ 
pany’s  position  “that  public  af¬ 
fairs  TV  must  be  free  of  adver¬ 
tiser  influence.” 

Dropped  Westerns,  Mysteries 

Since  1959,  B&H  has  spon¬ 
sored  29  public  service  shows  on 
three  major  networks.  It  is 
sponsor  of  16  “Bell  &  Howell 
Close-Up!”  documentaries  on 
ABC-TV  during  the  1961-1962 
season. 

Mr.  Peterson  cited  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  B&H’s  switch  from 
sponsorship  of  westerns  and 
mysteries  to  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gramming  in  May,  1959:  First, 
commenting  on  the  long-term 
profits  of  business,  he  said,  “An 
educated  public  is  not  only  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  democratic 
society — it  is  also  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  vigorous  economic 
order. 

“Our  more  immediate  com¬ 
pany  objective  was  to  create  a 
sense  of  identity,  uniqueness 
and  quality  for  Bell  &  Howell 
products,”  he  explained. 


He  reported  that  B&H’s  share 
of  the  motion  picture  equipment 
market  has  increased  since  it 
began  to  sponsor  documentaries, 
and  that  research  has  demon¬ 
strated  significantly  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  “impact  per  person”  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  type  of 
programming. 

Although  he  said  that  it  was 
too  early  to  assess  the  total  ef¬ 
fect  of  “Walk  in  My  Shoes,”  a 
program  about  the  American 
Negro  shown  on  ABC-TV,  Sept. 
19,  Mr.  Peterson  commented 
that  “pressures  were  heavy.”  He 
also  said,  “No  responsible  com¬ 
pany  is  pleased  when  it  offends 
any  segment  of  the  country,  or 
any  of  its  customers.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  company  likes  to  see 
any  of  its  dealers  hurt  by  its 
action. 

“However,”  Mr.  Peterson 
said,  “if  Bell  &  Howell  were  to 
abandon  public  service  television 
sponsorship  it  would  be  aban¬ 
doning  the  principle  that  has 
served  this  country  so  well  .  .  . 
the  idea  that  the  press  should 
be  free  from  advertising  influ¬ 
ence.” 

He  said  sponsorship  of  the 
show  dealing  with  the  Negro’s 
place  in  American  life  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  school  super¬ 
intendents,  dealers  and  others 
in  the  Shreveport,  La.,  area 
notifying  B&H  that  they  will  no 
longer  use  the  firm’s  photo¬ 
graphic  and  motion  -  picture 
equipment. 

Statement  of  Policy 

Another  witness  was  Albert 
N.  Halverstadt,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Procter  & 
Gamble,  who  read  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  a  “program  buying  policy.” 
It  covered  factors  such  as  moral 
tone,  good  taste  and  treatment 
of  crime,  and  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions: 

‘“There  will  be  no  material  on 
any  of  our  programs  which 
could  in  any  way  further  the 
concept  of  business  as  cold, 
ruthless  and  lacking  all  senti¬ 
ment  or  spiritual  motivation. 

“If  a  business  man  is  cast  in 
the  role  of  villain,  it  must  be 
made  clear  that  he  is  not  typi¬ 
cal  but  is  as  much  despised  by 
his  fellow  businessmen  as  he  is 
by  other  members  of  society.” 

,  Another  part  of  the  P&G  edi¬ 
torial  policy  statement  read: 
“There  will  be  no  material  that 
I  may  give  offense  either  directly 
or  by  inference  to  any  organ¬ 
ized  minority  group,  lodge  or 
:  other  organization,  institutions, 
residents  of  any  states,  or  sec- 
.  tion  of  the  country  or  a  com- 
^  mercial  organization  of  any 
;  kind.” 

I  Asked  about  the  company’s 
annual  budget  for  TV  advertis¬ 


ing,  Mr.  Halverstadt  said  an  es¬ 
timate  of  $100,000,000  would  be 
“close  enough  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.”  He  said  this  figure 
amounted  to  an  expenditure  of 
“5.6c  per  brand,  per  year,  per 
home.” 

Drunken  Driver  Out 

Gail  Smith,  General  Motors 
Corporation  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  told  the  hearing  how  his 
company  vetoed  a  television 
script  in  which  a  happy  drunk¬ 
ard  drove  an  automobile,  be¬ 
cause  the  firm’s  executives  felt 
the  scene  “could  not  be  toler¬ 
ated”  in  a  program  that  the 
company  was  sponsoring  as  an 
auto  maker. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  a  pol¬ 
icy  “never  to  show  characters 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol” 
on  programs  sponsored  by  GM. 
The  company,  he  said,  believed 
in  avoiding  subjects  that  would 
offend  viewers  or  influence  them 
“to  commit  illegal,  immoral  or 
offensive  acts.” 

He  estimated  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  expenditure  for  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000  annually. 

Tobbaco  Use  on  TV 

A  “statement  of  policy  on  the 
use  of  tobacco”  on  telecasts  in 
which  Brown  &  Williamson  To¬ 
bacco  Corp.  participated  as 
sponsor  was  placed  on  the  record 
by  John  W.  Burgard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising. 

The  statement,  prepared  for 
B&W  by  its  agency,  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  included  the  following 
provisions:  “Tobacco  products 
should  not  be  used  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  or  harmful  way.  And  no 
reference  or  gesture  of  disgust, 
dissatisfaction  or  distaste  be 
made  in  connection  with  them. 
Example:  cig^arets  should  not  be 
ground  out  violently  in  an  ash 
tray  or  stamped  out  under  foot. 

“Whenever  cigarets  are  used 
by  antagonists  or  questionable 
characters,  they  should  be  regu¬ 
lar  size,  plain  ends  and  uniden¬ 
tifiable. 

“But  no  cigaret  should  be 
used  as  a  prop  to  depict  an 
undesirable  character.  Cigarets 
used  by  meritorious  characters 
should  be  Brown  &  Williamson 
brands  and  they  may  be  identi¬ 
fiable  or  not,  depending  on  the 
situation  and  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Mr.  Burgard  cited  two  cases 
in  which  his  firm  advised  net¬ 
works  that  it  was  withdrawing 
as  a  participating  sponsor  be- 
>  cause  of  objections  to  scripts. 

One  involved  a  drama  about 
■  abortion  on  “The  Defenders,”  a 
’  weekly  CBS-TV  series.  The 
other  was  an  installment  of 
i  “Bus  Stop,”  a  weekly  ABC-TV 
•  network  show.  The  episode  was 


“full  of  unnecessary  viobmce” 
and  “entirely  too  suggesuve  in 
some  scenes,”  he  said. 

Blames  TV  Popularity 

Max  Banzhaf,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  public 
relations,  Armstrong  Cork  'Com¬ 
pany,  sponsors  of  the  “Arm¬ 
strong  Circle  Theater,”  which 
receives  close  programming  con¬ 
trol,  said  programming  should 
be  improved. 

“Certainly  everyone  would 
benefit  by  a  better  balanct*,  but 
we  see  nothing  wrong  with 
westerns  or  detective  stories, 
per  se  .  .  .  While  television  may 
be,  as  some  claim,  a  morass  of 
mediocrity,  the  charge  should  be 
evaluated  in  relation  to  other 
media,  and  when  this  is  done,” 
Mr.  Banzhaf  said,  “two  facts 
seem  significant;  first,  the 
charge  of  mediocrity  applies  to 
all  mass  communication  and  en¬ 
tertainment  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  voracious  appetite  for  ma¬ 
terial.  Second,  television  has  not 
sunk  to  the  depths  commonplace 
in  other  media.  There  is  no 
pornography  masquerading  as 
art — no  obscenity  being  excused 
as  realism — which  can  be  foiuid 
every  day  on  the  screen,  in  print 
and  on  the  stage. 

“Compare  television  tune-in 
advertising,  for  example,  with 
the  motion  picture  ads  in  the 
daily  newspapers  or  with  the 
book  jackets  on  the  news¬ 
stands.” 

The  extent  to  which  a  tele¬ 
vision  producer  would  go  to 
present  horror  on  home  screens 
horrified  him,  said  Theodore  G. 
Bermann,  Revlon,  Inc.’s  adver¬ 
tising  vicepresident.  He  men¬ 
tioned  two  Alfred  Hitchcock 
thrillers  scheduled  for  NBC, 
showing  a  deranged  magician’s 
assistant  actually  sawing  a 
woman  in  half  and  a  scene  in 
which  a  young  girl  was  stran¬ 
gled. 

Revlon,  an  alternate  sponsor, 
protested  to  the  network  and 
had  these  scenes  eliminated,  Mr. 
Bermann  said. 

Television  ratings  were  de¬ 
fended  by  Alfred  A.  Whittaker, 
director  of  advertising,  Bristol- 
Myers  Products  Division,  who 
said  that  “verification  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  rating  services 
is  found  in  the  comparison  of 
the  national  rating^s  of  ARB 
(American  Research  Bureau) 
with  Nielsen.” 

• 

2  Given  New  Titles 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Moloney, 
:  Reg;an  &  Schmitt,  has  announced 
I  the  following  changes  in  execu- 
!  tive  titles:  William  J.  Schmitt, 
’  vicechairman  of  the  board;  and 
Robert  H.  Lambert,  executive 
i  vicepresident. 
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Actors 

{('ontinued  from  page  7) 

A  photographer,  who  pro- 
Usti'd  that  at  real  banquets 
they  came  in,  took  two  shots  and 
vamoosed,  was  told: 

•‘In  this  film,  /  decide  how  it 
hai>i)ens  .  .  .  now  please  look 
at  the  President  occasionally, 
it’s  rude  not  to  look  at  him.  .  .  . 
Franchot!  Will  you  please  regis¬ 
ter  more  emotion.  This  is  really 
a  very  dramatic  moment  for 
you.” 

The  director  also  pleaded  with 
reporters  and  extras  who  failed 
to  howl  with  laughter  at  come¬ 
dian  Mort  Sahl’s  jokes: 

“Start  with  a  tremendous 
laugh  as  if  Mr.  Sahl  had  said 
something  funny,  which  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  .  .  .  On  the  joke  about 
the  C.I.A.,  which  is  really  slight¬ 
ly  funny,  please  laugh  a  little 
more.” 

A  retired  newspaperman  who 
tried  to  shield  his  eyes  from 
the  harsh  lights  incurred  Mr. 
Preminger’s  wrath: 

“You  are  not,”  he  shouted, 
“supposed  to  be  aware  that  we 
have  lights.”  Later  the  Senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Charles  Laughton)  committed 
a  similar  sin  while  waving  to 
the  President. 

For  a  Good  Cause 

The  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  William  H.  Y.  Knighton 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  plays 
himself  in  the  movie,  introduced 
the  President  again  and  again 
until  the  crowd’s  reaction 
pleased  Mr.  Preminger.  Finally, 
at  5  p.m.,  he  pronounced  his 
satisfaction. 


For  a  day’s  use  of  500  news¬ 
men,  Mr.  Preminger  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  $10,000  to  the  fund 
for  Patty  Corte,  14,  daughter 
of  the  late  UPI  photographer 
Charles  Corte.  Mr.  Corte  and  his 
wife  were  killed  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  last  summer  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Patty  was 
left  paralyzed,  probably  for  life, 
by  the  accident. 

Although  the  turnout  was  less 
than  half  of  500,  Mr.  Preminger 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  long 
day’s  filming  that  he  would  con¬ 
tribute  the  full  $10,000  to  the 
Corte  Fund.  Those  present  felt 
they  had  earned  it. 

• 

Dies  After  Car  Upset 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Harry  G.  Head,  59,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  died  Oct.  2,  apparently 
of  a  heart  attack  at  Brecken- 
ridge,  Tex.,  two  hours  after  he 
survived  an  automobile  wreck. 
Mr.  Head  was  on  vacation  when 
his  foreign  car  overturned  five 
times.  He  formerly  was  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  and  had  worked  on 
copy  desks  of  the  Houston  Post 
and  Chicago  Herald  Examiner. 


Howard  Buys 
3  Papers  at 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Casper,  Wyo. 
Sale  of  the  Casper  Tribune- 
Herald  and  Casper  Morning 
Star  to  Robert  S.  Howard  and 
associates  was  announced  this 
week.  A  new  corporation,  Wy¬ 
oming  Publishers,  Inc.,  took  title 
from  Jack  W.  Perry,  Earl  P. 
Hanway  and  Clark  Perry,  own¬ 
ers  of  Natrona  County  Tribune, 
the  corporate  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Mr.  Howard  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  J.  Mis- 
sett,  now  publisher  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager,  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  1, 

The  Star  is  a  morning,  ex¬ 
cept  Monday,  tabloid  with  7,300 
circulation.  The  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  evening  except  Saturday, 
Providence  R  I  14,500  circulation  and  the 

Martin  J.  Waters,  for  the  I'ast 
10  years  vicepresident  and  plant  ,, 


Martin  J.  Waters 


Waters  to  Run 
New  Gravure 
Printing  Plant 


manager  of  Art  Gravure  Cor- 


Allen  Kander  and  George  J. 


Mrs.  Stronjj  Dies 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Josephine  Webster 
Strong,  78,  widow  of  Walter  A. 
Strong  Sr.,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died 
Sept.  30  of  a  heart  attack  at  her 
home  in  Winnetka.  Mr.  Strong 
died  in  1931  at  the  age  of  47. 
He  had  been  with  the  Daily 
News  for  25  years.  One  of  three 
surviving  sons  is  Walter  A.  Jr., 
Daily  News.  Mrs.  Strong  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $950,000. 


•  M  V  1,  V.  Cooper,  New  York  and  Wash- 

poration  in  New  York,  has  be-  .  j-  u  i  j 

J  i.-  e  mgton  media  brokers,  negotiated 

come  production  manager  for  ,  ...  i  j  i 

..  ,  ,  J  D  -J  the  sale  which  marked  the  end 

the  newly  formed  Providence  ,  r  i  *  _  •  _ 

of  a  family  enterprise  dating 

rp.  ’  ■  ,  back  to  1914  when  the  late  J.  E. 

Hanway  acquired  the  Tribune, 
by  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  presi-  ^  ^  j  Pokier, 

dent  and  publisher  of  the  Wyoming  publisher. 

Providence  Journal- Bulletin  and  u _ _ _ i  m 


president  of  Providence  Gra- 


NEW  LEAD — Director  Otto  Preminger  tells  Nationel  Press  Club  Presi¬ 
dent  William  H.  Y.  Knighton  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  how  to  act 
on  the  dais  at  correspondents'  dinner  in  the  movie  version  of  Allen 
Drury's  "Advise  and  Consent."  Also  onstage  are  actor  Walter  Pidgecn 
and  funnyman  Mort  Sahl. 


Mr.  Howard,  a  native  of  Min¬ 
nesota  who  lives  at  Media,  Pa., 
''“'f'  ^  ,  ,  recently  sold  his  interest  in  the 

Mr.  Waters,  who  has  been  ac-  Deiawa/re  County  Daily  Times 
tive  in  the  development  of  re-  Chester,  Pa.  after  a  six-year 
search  for  the  gravure  printing  tenm-e  as  its  publisher.  Previ- 
industry,  joined  Art  Gravure  in  ously  he  was  publisher  of  the 
1922  in  the  accounting  depart-  Idaho  State  Journal  at  Poca- 
ment.  He  then  moved  into  the  tgUo.  He  is  president  of  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  busi-  Glasgow  (Mont.)  Courier. 
ness.  He  has  been  as^ciated  jjr.  Howard  said  he  planned 
with  the  Gravure  Technical  As-  to  continue  all  three  papers  in 
sociation  for  the  last  16  years.  Casper. 

Providence  Gravure  has  ac-  • 

quired  an  eight-acre  site  in  ^  Members  Salute 
industrial  park  adjoining  the  ,  o 

new  automated  Providence  Post  McLean  8  Lon^  Service 
Office.  It  will  erect  a  plant  to  Philadelphia 

print  newspaper  magazine  sup-  The  Pennsylvania  Associated 
plements  and  do  various  kinds  Press  Association  honored  Rob¬ 
ot  commercial  gravure  printing,  ert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Thomas  P.  LeBosquet,  presi-  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  “a 
dent  of  Art  Gravure  Corpora-  half-century  of  continuous  serv- 
tion,  announced  the  appointment  ice  as  an  outstanding  repre- 
of  Francis  X.  Graham  and  Ron-  sentative”  of  the  state’s  news- 
aid  D.  Parslow,  as  co-managers  papers. 

of  plant  operations.  Mr.  McLean,  president  of  AP 

Mr.  Graham  has  been  asso-  from  1938-1958  and  presently  a 
ciated  with  Art  Gravure  for  director,  was  presented  a  certifi- 
over  26  years.  For  the  last  15  cate  of  meritorious  service  at 
years,  he  has  served  as  assistant  the  state  AP’s  annual  meeting 
to  the  Plant  Manager.  here  Sept.  30. 

Mr.  Parslow  began  his  career  The  group  elected  Henry  A. 
45  years  ago  when  he  joined  Satterwhite,  publisher  of  the 
Alco  Gravure  as  a  retouch  tech-  Bradford  Era,  as  president,  suc- 
nician.  Since  1944,  he  has  been  ceeding  Sam  W.  Miller,  Alien- 
Retouch  Foreman  at  Art  Gra-  town  Call-Chronicle  Newspa- 
vure.  pers. 
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McClure  Group  Buys 
Burlington  Free  Press 


Burlington,  Vt. 

Purchase  of  the  134  year-old 
Burlington  Free  Press  by  Free 
Press  Association,  Inc.  was 
announced  Oct.  2  by  J.  Warren 
McClure,  president  of  the  new 
corporation.  Negotiations  for 
holdings  of  56  stockholders 
extended  over  17  months. 


(1947-1949)  who  became  associ¬ 
ate  publisher. 

Mr.  Meredith 
with  the  Free 
1930s  when  in 
department  of 
of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Moore’s  grandfather. 


was  associated 
Press  in  the 
the  economics 
the  University 


David  W.  Howe,  who  has 
controlled  the  newspaper  since 
1927,  as  trustee  of  the  W.  B. 
Howe  Trust,  announced  the  sale 
at  meetings  of  150  Free  Press 
personnel  on  Monday. 

The  transaction  was  consum¬ 
mated  according  to  plans  de¬ 
veloped  by  Wm.  M.  Layman, 
C.P.A.,  of  M.S.  Kuhns  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
as  consultant  for  buyers  and 
sellers. 


Dwight  Is  Stockholder 


Stockholders  in  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  are:  Mr.  McClure, 
formerly  business  manager  and 
co-publisher;  Urban  L.  Berger¬ 
on,  controller;  Frank  J.  Hein¬ 
rich,  circulation  manager; 
Gordon  T.  Mills,  editor,  and 
Roland  W.  Wilbur,  office  and 
properties  manager. 

Other  stockholders  are 
William  Dwight,  publisher  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Monitor  and  his  sons,  William 
Jr.  and  Donald  R.  Dwight. 

L.  Douglas  Meredith,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Montpelier,  and  Stephen 
G.  Moore,  vicepresident  of 
Howard  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Burlington,  also 
are  stockholders. 


Walter  B.  Gates,  was  city  editor 
of  the  Free  Press  for  nearly  a 
half  century,  starting  as  a 
reporter  in  1887. 

Moore  and  McClure  are  both 
former  directors  of  the  Free 
Press  Association  and  Free 
Press  Properties,  Inc.  The  new 
corporation  has  purchased  all 
stock  in  both  companies  with 
cash  and  25-year  bonds. 

Mr.  Howe  said  this  is  the  first 
complete  sale  of  the  newspaper 
since  1853,  when  George  Wyllys 
Benedict  and  his  son,  George 
Grenville  Benedict,  bought  the 
newspaper  from  De  Witt  Clinton 
Clarke.  The  Benedicts  consoli¬ 
dated  lesser  dailies  in  Burling¬ 
ton. 

Willard  B.  Howe,  David  W. 
Howe’s  father,  while  Free  Press 
business  manager,  purchased 
controlling  interest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1897.  The  Howe  family 
has  retained  control  for  the  past 
64  years.  W.  B.  Howe  died  in 
1929. 


Admen  Urge 
Dailies  Help 
Main  Street 


J.  Warren  McClure 


Mr.  Heinrich  joined  the  Free 
Press  in  1939  as  city  circulation 


Poston 

New.spapers  should  look  to  the 
shopping  centers  for  the  cwn- 
plete  circle  in  advertising, 
including  circulars  and  in.serts, 
lest  non-newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  cut  in,  but  at  the  same 
time  must  see  to  it  that  “main 
street”  is  not  neglected,  a  panel 
of  advertising  executive.s  told 
the  New  England  New.spaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  2. 

The  panel  was  chaired  by 
Charles  Miller,  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  included  John 
Broughan,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 


manager  and  became  circulation  Recorder  Gazette;  Roy  Lovell, 
manager  in  1941.  He  was  born  ^^Uford  (Mass.)  Daily  News 


in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  and  began  Vincent  Whvte,  Lawrence 

newspaper  work  as  a  student  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune. 


with  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


Mr.  Broughan  said  that  in 


Mr.  joined  the  Greenfield  the  newspaper  has 

Press  in  1956  as  associate  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  editorial  page, 


helped  downtown  stores  by 
developing  a  program  of  off- 


Woming  ^itor  of  the  page  in 
1958  on  the  retirement  of  ,  ,  j  •  ^  ui 


„  J  J  „  „  J  lem,  he  said,  is  an  equitable  tax 

Edward  F.  Crane.  He  was  named  .  ’  .  ,  ’ . 

rate  in  downtown  areas. 


editor  in  1960 

He  was  bom  in  Oklahoma  and 


“Increases  in  taxes  have  put 


33,000  Circulation 


Mr.  Dwight  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  (1956-1958)  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  as  was  Mr.  Howe 


^oA/n  S^€t/lA  JR. 


Mr.  McClure,  42,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Free  Press  which 
now  has  33,000  circulation, 
morning.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  H. 
McClure  of  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  He  joined  the  Free  Press 
in  1952  as  advertising  manager, 
was  soon  named  business  man¬ 
ager  then  co-publisher. 

He  was  reared  in  Athens, 
Ohio,  graduated  from  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1940,  received  his 
Master  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  degree  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1941  and  began 
his  business  career  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago,  prior  to 
World  War  11. 


educated  at  the  University  of  rents  up  for  many  small  retailers 
Tulsa  and  the  University  of  cant  compete.  Maybe  its  a 
Missouri.  After  graduation  from  backdoor  approach,  but  let  s 
the  School  of  Journalism,  he  ^  keep  the  little  fellows 

l)egan  his  career  as  reporter-  S’live  and  get  their  linage,  he 
editorial  writer  for  the  Enid  said. 

(Okla.)  Eagle  and  Morning  It  was  pointed  out  from  the 
News.  floor  that  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Mr.  Wilbur  came  to  the  Free  Free  Press  newspaper  is  getting 
Press  in  1953  as  office  manager,  behind  an  “Operation  Facelift,” 
after  employment  by  Swift  and  in  which  all  the  business  estab- 


Company  from  1940. 


NEA  to  Hold 
Trade  Show 


lishments  are  going  to  be  painted 
in  one  sweep. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  news¬ 
papers  in  areas  where  shopping 
centers  are  located  will  have  to 
concern  themselves  with  the 
circular  advertisers.  He  also 
said  weeklies  are  cutting  into 
the  advertising  pie  in  those 
areas  and  dailies  must  expand 


A  trade  show,  with  exhibits  _ 

by  manufacturers  of  newspaper  “burban”coi‘verage.' 
equipment  and  services,  will  be 
a  part  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 


Mr.  Broughan  said:  “This  is 
an  era  of  giants.  They  have 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 


DURING  INLAND 
Press  Oct.  15-17 
Available  At  Drake  For 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 
Your  Coofidenct  Respected 
TE  3-3018 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

•  •  I 


After  four  years  Naval  serv¬ 
ice,  he  became  editor  of  Radio 
Market  Guide  Magazine  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  joined  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1946,  pro¬ 
gressing  to  business  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

He  is  president-elect  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 


at  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  here  effected  a  lot  of  small  business 

in  our  mam  street.  And  we  must 


^  The^'program  will  feature  ^^at  50  inch^  here  and 


30  inches  there  count  up,  so  we 


Mr.  Bergeron,  senior  member 
of  Free  Press  Association,  Inc., 
in  terms  of  Free  Press  service, 
has  been  associated  with  the 
paper  for  25  years. 


program 

panel  discussions  on  plant  lay-  .  n  „ 

out,  offset  presses,  new  equip-  must  help  keep  the  little  fellows 

ment  and  production  techniques ; 

local  advertising;  and  newspa-  Kenneth  L.  Newbury,  Quincy 
per  leadership  in  civic  improve-  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  was 
ments.  elected  president  of  the  associa- 

Carroll  Knicely,  Glasgow  tion.  He  succeeds  James  F. 
(Ky.)  Tittics,  will  report  on  that  Duggan,  Springfield,  Mass, 
paper’s  first  two  years  in  offset  newspapers.  Other  officers  are: 
printing.  E.  Ralph  Hostetter,  James  H.  Wilson,  Stanford 
Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Whig,  and  (Conn.)  Advocate,  vicepresi- 
R.  H.  McLarn,  Goss  Company,  dent;  and  Charles  H.  Miller, 
will  also  have  slide  presenta-  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
tions  on  offset.  secretary. 
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CE  Tells  How  Press 
Aids  in  Crime  Cases 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WESTERN  WEEKUES  AND  DAIUES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  ST^LL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite*  «00-«07,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Loe  Anceles  27,  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


★★  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  ('.oast  ★★ 
AUTHUR  W.  STYPbS 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FAST-GROWING  CONNECTICUT 
Weekly,  grossinfr  in  excess  of  $25,000 
in  rapidly  expanding  area.  Priced  right 
at  $10,000,  terms  available.  Owner  re¬ 
locating  in  D.  C.  Box  353.  Editor  A 
Ihiblisher. 


Uw  School  symposium  here  Moretti  was  indicted  for  mur- 

.  ,  ,  der,  tried,  convicted  and  sen-  ; 

Mr  Fischer  gave  examples  of 

how  Chicago  newspapers  report-  ,,  t-.-  l  j  xi. 

ers  have  helped  to  solve  notori-  ..  ^r.  Fischer  cit^  other  cases 

ous  crimes,  dating  back  to  the  investigation  by  the 

Loeb-Leopold  case  of  1924.  Two  press  at  le^t  brought  matters 

Daily  News  reporters  were  liRht. 

searching  the  area  near  where  • 

the  Ixxiy  of  the  slain  Bobby 

Franks  was  discovered,  he  re-  Medical  Aid  Grants 

Detroit 

Found  Leopold's  GlasM->  Two  women  and  eight  men 

-  ,  .  have  been  chosen  to  receive  $500 

“The  reporters  found  a  I^ir  grants  each  from  the  Detroit 
of  eyeglasses,  he  said.  “They  jVews  Medical  Aid  Fund,  now 
took  them  to  an  optician  who  The  grants 

traced  the  prescription  and  .  j 

identified  the  owner  of  the  77, 

glasses  University  of  Michigan 

“It  was  Nathan  Leopold.  The  University 

glasses  were  the  clue  that  broke  schools.  The  recipients 

the  case.”  second  and  third  year  medi- 

iWr\cA  I  .a nr, T\cr.Ti  cal  students. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  nowepaper — it’s  the  i)ereon- 
aiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

"^"‘"lEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


IIXULUSIVB  OOUNTY  SEAT 

WESTERN  WEEKLY 

Good,  isolated  farm  town.  Obvious 
signs  of  certain  growth.  Extremely  good 
equipment.  Another  Joseph  A.  Snyder 
exclusive.  Send  financial  references. 
2234  East  Ivomneya  Drive,  Anaheim, 
Calif. 


(XWFIDENTIAL  INIXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaiier  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-bTNAN(nNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


J-GRAD  OR  YOUNC  PRINTER  can 
own  newspaper-print  shop  on  limited 
capital.  $1M  to  $3M  will  make  down 
payment  on  unoppoeed,  well  equipped 
offset  weekly  in  small  NW  Pa.  county 
seat.  Housing  included,  so  living  costs 
are  very  low.  Present  staff  competent 
in  offset  production  while  publisher 
learns.  Box  435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NHWSPAPIR  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEW.S  PAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


.MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER: 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions,  we  would  lie  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  (X)..  INC.. 
108  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  (Tity,  I'la. 


OLD  ESTABUSHED  NEWSPAPER  in 
exclusive  daily  field.  Chart  Area  4. 
(Jounty  seat  of  25,000,  greaUr  trading 
area  of  200,(HIO  in  rapidly  expanding 
highly  industrial  area.  New  multi-rail- 
lion  dollar  shopping  center.  Unlimited 
iiotential.  Owner  retiring.  Box  437, 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  lioth  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HAN<X)CK.  3709-B 
Arlington  .\ve..  Riverside,  California. 


in  France  during  War.  1. 

He  rates  Stan  Musial  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  the 
finest  sports  figure  he  ever 
met — “a  perfect  gentleman, 
with  the  utmost  capability.” 

Jack  Dempsey  and  Ted 
Williams  are  hi^  on  his  list. 
Mr.  Martin  said  he  always 
found  Williams  kindly  and 
friendly,  despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  Ted  seemed  to  have 
with  some  other  members 
of  the  sports  corps. 

His  greatest  thrill,  he 
said,  was  the  1961  home  run 
by  Bobby  Thomson  of  the 
New  York  Giants  when  the 
Giants  upset  the  Brooklyn 
Dcxlgers  in  the  playoff  for 
the  National  League  pen¬ 
nant.  Next  came  Pitcher  Don 
Larsen’s  perfect  game  in  the 
1956  World  Series. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  clos¬ 
est  he  ever  came  to  tears  at 
a  sports  event  was  in  1938 
when  Sam  Snead  had  the 
National  Open  Tournament 
in  his  pocket  at  the  start  of 
the  72nd  and  last  hole.  Sam 
needed  only  a  par  5  to  com¬ 
plete  his  victory — and  he 
wound  up  with  an  eight.  It 
put  Snead  out  and  the  title 
was  taken  in  a  three-way 
playoff  by  Byron  Nelson. 


He  was  transferred  to 
Kansas  City  as  division 
sports  editor  in  1935.  Three 
years  later  he  was  moved  to 
New  York  to  take  over  the 
morning  sports  column, 
which  he  authored  six  days 
a  week  for  almost  two  dec¬ 
ades,  until  about  two  years 
ago  when  he  was  assigned 
to  special  sports  writing. 

Mr.  Martin,  bom  in  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  Sept.  2,  1896  and 
graduated  from  Coe  College 
in  1922  with  time  out  for 
duty  with  the  26th  Infantry 


A  career  in  sports  writing? 

“If  I  were  just  starting 
out  on  a  career  instead  of 
retiring.  I’d  head  straight 
for  the  nearest  sports  desk.” 

Whitney  Martin,  Asscxri- 
ated  Press  columnist,  sports 
writer  and  de^  editor  for 
27  years,  gave  that  assess¬ 
ment  of  a  career  as  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  news  service 
this  week. 

“Sports  writing  has  its 
rewards  in  the  events  you 
see  and  the  people  you  meet,” 
he  said.  “Perhaps  the  finan¬ 
cial  returns  may  not  be  as 
great  as  some  can  make  in 
the  business  world — or  even 
in  some  phases  of  news- 
papering — ^but  it  has  com¬ 
pensations  that  more  than 
make  up  for  it.” 

He  plans  to  continue  work 
after  a  short  rest.  He  will 
make  his  home  in  New  York. 

He  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  37  years  and  only  about 
two  were  in  general  re¬ 
porting — 1924-26,  when  he 
-started  his  career  on  the 
MarshaUtovm,  (la.)  Times 
Republican.  He  moved  to  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  sports  desk 
in  1926,  where  he  remained 
until  1934  when  he  joined 
the  AP  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Whi+nqy  Martin 


/ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED  WEBUCLY 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  422,  Editor  &  ^ 
Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  on  Florida  | 
West  Coast  for  sale,  all  or  part  in-  I 
terest,  to  man  with  kindred  experi¬ 
ence.  Terms  available.  Have  other 
business.  Write:  Box  458,  Editor  &  . 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  county  seat,  sound  town; 
$25,000  down  to  financially  qualified 
publisher.  (Jive  references.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  Bjist 
Romneys  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

COI/ORADO  DAILY  —  Unopposed  in  | 
trade  area  of  40.000.  Rich  afrricultural,  i 
lumbering,  mining  and  recreational  i 
area.  Walkout  price  includes  buildinK,  I 
receival)lea,  paiier  inventory,  cash,  all 
valued  at  about  $45,000.  Gross  1960  al¬ 
most  $150,000.  Price  $225,000.  Dean 
Sellers.  Arizona  Newspai>er  Properties.  ; 
625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz.  Affiliate  of  ' 
Cummins  Trust. 

4-COUNT\’  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY— 
Bijntest  wkly.  in  area.  Gross  $50M,  net 
$15M,  price  $52,500  with  $14M  cash 
down.  bal.  10  years  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  ! 
Box  88,  Morton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE:  SOOfr  INTEREST  in  a  75 
year-old  weekly.  (Jood  plant,  town  of  i 
■5200.  (Jhart  Area  9.  Wonderful  oppor-  I 
tunity.  $10,000  to  $12,000  flown  needed. 
Box  481,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

KENTUCKY  (X)UNTY-SEAT  weekly, 
unopposed  in  beautiful.  prosperous  i 
mountain  resrion.  Gross  $27,000.  rising:  1 
a  growth  situation.  About  $10,000  down  I 
handles. 

DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922.  \ 

OFFSET  WKLY  (full  plant  except 
press  I  i  n  burgeoning  suburban  area  of 
no.  Calif.  Long  est.,  neefls  pub.  with 
drive,  sales  know-how.  With  fresh  ap¬ 
proach.  vol.  increase  inevitable.  Don  C. 
Matchan.  Tbe  Krause  Co..  130  Main  St.. 
I.a>a  Altos.  Calif. 

ONLY  $10,000  NOW  NEFDBD  to  buy 
money-making,  fast-growing  weekly  in 
northern  New  England  grossing  over 
$35,000.  Write  Box  487,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMerNea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  with 
sritr)  4  tiaies  9  SSc  per  line  eatk 
•mertion:  3  tiaiee  9  70c;  2  9  80c: 
1  9  95c.  A44  2Sc  for  Bax  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  snpply 
af  printeJ  employment  application  forms 
by  tenJini  ielf-a4dressed  8c  stamped 
envelapc  ta  E&P  Classifled  Department. 

AU.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertiea; 
3  timet  9  $1.15;  2  timet  9  $1.30;  1 
((■e  9  $L45  per  iine.  3  iine  minimum. 
Add  50t  far  Bax  Service. 

ai.OO  SKRVICB  CHARGC  Soft  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.00  per  apate 
line,  $28.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wadnasdmy.  4  p.a. 
Caant  36  uaiti  per  line,  no  abkreviatiant 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bon 
haldart'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
•dance.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Pnhiisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
tSO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoM  PLosa  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  W'anted 

WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immolate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

1  PUBLISHER’S  OPPORTUNITY  to  sell 
paper  to  right  iierson :  with  money: 
solid  exiierience  all  departments ;  pri^ 

■  winning  editor-publisher  who  solil  Wis¬ 
consin  daily  after  17  years;  former 
experience  from  city  chains  to  own 
weekly;  gooil  family  man,  community 
promoter.  49;  Stanford  graduate; 
brokers  have  aiso  l>een  contacted.  E<l- 
ward  C.  Cochrane,  625  Hansen  St., 
Neenah,  Wis. 

Business  Opportunities 
1  ACTIVE  OWNER  of  thirty-five  (35) 

I  year-old  suburban  newspajfer  ami  off- 
I  set  printing  plant,  grossing  over  $6(1.- 
000.00,  will  sell  half  interest  to  an 
editor,  business  manager,  advertising 
,  man,  public-relations  man  or  shop 
;  foreman  for  $10,000.00.  Terms  to  suit. 

'  Replies  in  confifience.  Nee<l  ownership 
to  develop.  Excellent  salary,  plus  profit 
(  potential.  Fastest-growing  community 
in  state  of  Wisconsin.  Box  428,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


!  26  YEARS’  of  national  syndication 
brings  you  the  popular  “TV-Radio- 
logic”  Hollywood  television  column  for 
$1.00  i)er  week. 

UNIVERSAL  SYNDICATE 
6274  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28.  (Jalif. 

1  WRITERS  WANTED 

I  for  assigned  articles.  Department  7. 
5228  Irvine  Ave..  North  Hollywood. 
(Jalif. 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-l>ased  team 
with  U.S.  Iwckground.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1.000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us! 
Box  1840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PLUS  BUSINESS  IDEA  KIT 
Revenue  builders  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies.  Complete  details  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  set-up.  samples.  $10  f’WO. 
DOUG  VAN  VALKEN  BURGH 
Box  111.  Latham,  New  York 

Publishers'  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  (TTY  SERVICE  OFFICE 

Long  established  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive.  memlier  all  associations,  offers 
several  publishers  opportunity  for  their 
own  New  York  City  service  olfice. 
manne<l  by  knowle<lgeable  tiersonnel.  on 
fee  basis.  Write:  Box  434,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composinft  Ritom  | 

FIVE  BXINTS  OF  LINOTYPE’S  i>opu- 
lar  Excelsior  with  Isild  face  mats  for 
TTS  (7*^  A  46).  930  to  1325  mats  per 
font  plus  1,530  new  sorts.  Excellent 
condition.  Write  for  proofs.  Being  re- 
placetl  with  narrower  mats  for  change 
to  11ms.  Cadillac  (Mich).  Evening 
News. 

ONE  MODEL  14  UNO  90  channels. 
36  pt.  aux.  mats  8-14-24,  Serial  No. 
35,  300  exi.  cond.,  one  Model  L  Lino, 

8  pt.,  good  shaiie ;  one  Ludlow  elec. 
|x>t.  4  fonts.  24-30-36-48;  one  Super- 
Si>eed  7"  saw-trimmer.  Write  Ilerby 
Reporter,  Box  1288,  Derby  (Wichita), 
Kansas. 

LINOTYPE  Mo«lel  18  No.  20542.  220 
Volt  Motor,  pot  controls,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control,  4  molds,  2  magazines,  to 
be  release*!  from  production  line  Oc¬ 
tober  3rd,  to  make  room  for  new  auto¬ 
matic  equipment.  Price  $1,100.00  f.o.b. 
our  dock.  Contact  Paul  Dean,  Chicago 
Tribune.  Phone  SUperior  7-0100. 

3  New  Recess  Molils  18-24  pt.. 

24-.30  pt..  30-36  pt . $  125.00  ea. 

Hartco  Space  Band  Cleaner _  150.00 

Hoe  Stereo  Saw  (rarbi<le  blade)  250.00 

Hoe  Radial  Router  .  250.00 

Pull-Page  Electric  Inking 

Proof  Press  . $1,200.00 

BTIEUDEN  EQUIPMB2<T  COMPANY 
936  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  12.  Penna. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspai>er  Presses  and  (Jonveyors 

THE  Ba>WARDS  ’TRANSFER 
CO..  INC.  ^ 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

EntECTlNG.  DISMAN’TLING, 
’TRUtKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PR(X7ESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REP AIRINfJ— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
j  55-59  Fourth  Street 

I  Brooklyn  31,  New  York 

I  JAckson  2-6105 


IS  YOUR  BASE  SHOWING?  No  need 
to  bump  zincs,  plastics  or  shellcasts 
)>ased  with  j.m.  Duralumin  News- 
Tia|>er  Base.  Hard  metal  alloy  custom 
finished  to  individual  requirement 
si>ecificaticns.  (Choice  of  iiermanent 
ann<)ize<l  colors  or  natural.  Light 
weight  and  moderately  priced.  Jack 
Moore,  .560  Eastland  Roail,  Berea.  ()hio. 

THE  NATION’S  NEW'SPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
IMiiier  ’Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  LAB 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

PROOF  PRESS  Vandercook  Model 
32,5-A  No.  6.532.  Bed  size  25  x  24. 
H.P.  220  Volt  Motor.  Bed  height  .968. 
Price  $1,000.00  f.o.b.  our  dock.  Con¬ 
tact  Paul  Dean.  Chicago  Tribune. 
Phone  superior  7-0100. 

Engraving 

FJNGRAVIN(»— ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own.  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic, 
Box  19021,  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana. 

Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  gUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA’HONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGH’TH-FOLDER  A’TTACHMB2TT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

16.37  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  (7E  6-8841. 


Press  Room 

PRESSES 

C,OSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages— 8  years  old-  A.C.  .'tereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  (’.trolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  .M.Hlels— 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9.16’’ 

Steel  Cylinder.  Roller  Hearing;  1  double 
Folder:  A.C.  Drive:  Knoxville  Journal. 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders: 

21  total  Units.  5  F'olilers  with  Balloon 
Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinilers;  5 
Drives  anil  Controls:  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Fed!  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat, 

3-UNIT  hoe  22%' 

End  Fed:  A.C.  Drive.  I>ocated  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%’ 

Has  extra  ('olor  Cylinder:  End  I'eed : 
A.C.  I>rive:  located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FI-ATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

(k>8s  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wooil  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wooil  Standard  Autoshavera. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jami>ol  Plate  Conveyor — 250'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Wesel  Hat  Router  Lake  New :  I1.C. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotyi>e  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  5U  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  :J25. 

Moilel  F  4  '4  Intertype  Mixer.  No. 
15851  ;  6  Molds,  Blower.  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90— 1/7’2— 2/34:  No.  .52810:  Six 

Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  UNOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


BARRON’S  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  MAILROOM 

has  for  immecliate  sale  one  Hoe  press 

itUOO.  64.paife  tab.  19  S''  cutoff,  AC  BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 

“"I  jampol  automatic  bundle 

veyor.  Also  stereo  e<iutpment  and  com-  PlI^^HERS 

posinj;  room  equipment  includinir  .  _  _ 

Monotypes.  Would  prefer  to  sell  as  TELEiSOUPIC  BUNDLaE  LOADERS 
one  unit.  Inquire:  388  Newbury  St..  ,  BELT  CONVEYORS 

Boston.  Mass,  Phone  COpley  7-4416.  |  JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 

_ _  1  HINGED  GATE 

TJZ”'  ben  shulman 

r™  I  ASSOCIATES 

IRY  COLUMNS  !  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 

_ ___J  Oxford  7-4590 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  19^ 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 
USE  E&P 

MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


MArlUNERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Prett  Room 


•  •  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  •  • 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Dl'lM.KX  4-paKe.  standaH  tubular 
to  I  modal,  long  sida  framaa, 

Irt  I’l.KX  H-paga  standanl  tubular 
4tfk,  i  to  1  m^al,  lopR  sida  framaa. 

Dl  ri.KX  16-paKe.  standard  tubular. 
:  to  I  modal,  starao-mat  rollar,  SO  H.P. 
AC.  driva. 

GOS.'n  ’-units,  arch  typa.  iloubla  foblar. 
tf'‘i  ’  End  Fed,  starao-mat  rollar,  SO 
H.r.  AC.  driva. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspapar  Prasa  Eractor” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
F^plar  5-0610  TRianirle  7-3871 


GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPE  PRESS  No.  316 
svailable  January  1.  $12,500  ftets  | 

raady-to-print  setup:  13-year  old  press, 
quarter  paite  folder,  2  sets  Ink  rollers  , 
for  4,  6  and  8  pairea.  8  chases  IIV^ 
pica  columns  (saves  S^r  paper  coats). 

}  paper  shafts,  2  roll  lifts,  10-HP 
220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette,  Rocky 
Ford.  Colorado. 


t-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  23-9/16' 
cut-off.  I^ls,  flyinit  pasters. 

GOSS  B-UNITS  2^'  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%'  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


DUPLEX  24-Page  Tubular 
GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder 
GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Stereotype 


COLOR  PLATE  Pre-Reiristerinir  Ma¬ 
chine.  Excellent  condition.  Write  to: 
Production  Manaiter.  Florida  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  400  W.  Adams  St..  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla, 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESEITING  MAOHINFS 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — FJrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel.:  HArrison  1-5366 


MOTOR  FOR  MAT  ROLLERS  h.p.. 
3  ph..  220  V,  2  speed.  2  direction.  550 
A  1100  rpm.  1%'  shaft.  60  c.  AC. 
Mount  Holly  Herald,  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 


Linotypes  Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STFaiEO  FXJUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  PRESS  4-Deck  64-Page.  Control 
Board  and  folders:  5-Unit  80-Page 
GOSS  PRESS,  roll  stands,  two  Cutler- 
Rammer  conveyors.  ^th  presses 
equipped  with  220  three  phase  motors, 
control  board,  folders.  28-5/ 16  inch 
cut-off.  2  Pony  Autoplates  and  one 
4-ton  metal  pot  available.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  now.  Available 
around  September  1962. 


.4dniini»tratire 


TRAVELING  AUDITOR  for  group  of 
small  dailies  and  broadcasting  proper¬ 
ties.  C^hart  Area  12.  Send  complete  i 
resume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
383,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

!  YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  MAN.  late  i 
twenty-early  thirties,  to  become  Pub-  I 
lisher's  right  hand.  We  want  a  man 
who  can  Iw  trained  to  take  over  the  > 
job  of  publisher  of  a  chain  of  suburban 
newspapers.  Rare  opportunity  for  right  > 
man.  Investment  opiMrtunity  if  desired. 
Chart  Area  6.  Write,  in  confidence, 
giving  complete  information  about  ^ 
experience,  liackground  and  salary  re-  ^ 
quirements.  Box  448,  Editor  A  Pub-  { 
lisher. 


(Circulation 


COUNTRY  MANAGE®  experienced  in 
South  or  Mid-West.  $140.00  salary  if 
qualified  in  all  phases:  effective  let-  { 
ters,  promotion  material,  managing  ' 
salaried  town  districts.  Good  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  future.  Give  full  resume: 
age.  family  status,  experience,  accom-  i 
plishments.  and  employer  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  444,  Eiditor  A  Pul^ 
lisher, 

CTIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New 
England  daily  over  8,000.  dominant  in 
area — sound  growth  ix>tential.  Must 
know  little  merchant,  motor  routes, 
record.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
comer.  Box  490.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  experienced, 
with  ability  to  really  build  circulation, 
needed  for  combination.  Two  neighbor¬ 
ing  small  dailies — one  morning — one 
afternoon.  No  overlap  in  circulation. 
Only  newspapers  in  two  counties  in¬ 
volved.  ^th  five-day  operations. 
Southerner  preferred,  ^x  474.  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


,  CIRCULATION  MANAGE®  for  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga. )  Times — an  excellent  small 
daily,  lliis  new  management  team¬ 
mate  will  be  highest  caliber  man — 
experienced,  intelligent,  aggressive, 
tireless,  clean — who  expects  to  be  very 
well  paid  for  merit,  and  is  available  no  i 
later  than  Nov.  1.  Lou  F'ockele.  Gen-  i 
eral  Manager. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGE®  for  Ledger- 
Gazette,  Lancaster,  California:  7,000 
five-day  daily  and  M.OOO  weekly.  Write 
W.  J.  Valentine,  Box  711. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGE® 

FOR  HAWAII 
Suburban-voluntary  pay  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Elxcellent.  well-established  or¬ 
ganization  with  high  percentage  paid 
now.  Real  future  for  top  man.  ^nd  , 
all  details  to:  Hawaii  State  Newspa-  i 
pers,  206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu  13,  : 
Hawaii. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  new  daily  i 
,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Must  be  able  to  sell  pre-  I 
I  publication  circulation.  Here  is  oppor-  ; 
tunity.  No  collect  calls.  Metropolitan 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Box  2065,  Atlanta  1,  i 
I  Ga.  Phone  289-2444.  | 


Claasified  4dverti$ing 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
I  medium  daily,  CTiart  Area  12.  Must  be  i 
I  imaginative,  aggressive.  Good  salary,  ; 
i  bonus.  Airmail  complete  resume,  ex-  ' 
pected  salary  to  Box  445,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


OLA  SSI  F'l  ED  MANAGE®  for  progres¬ 
sive  10,000  to  15,000  daily.  Attractive  i 
community.  (Tiart  Area  7.  Box  467, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


SACRAMENTO. 

CALIFORNIA 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  I 
newsiMtper  Classifl^  salesman.  Excel-  ' 
lent  working  conditions,  employe  bene-  . 
fits.  Permanent  position.  Send  detailed  ; 
resume  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
THE  SA<®AMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


Display  .4drerti»ing 


READY  TO  MOVE  UPT 

We  neeil  an  aggressive  young  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  who  wants  that  BIG 
opportunity  to  move  up  to  a  large 
newspaper.  The  position  we  have  open 
will  be  as  big  as  you  ran  make  it. 
If  you  can  do  creative  selling  and  am 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  sink 
your  teeth  into  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  challenging  space  selling 
jobs  in  the  newspaper  business,  write 
now.  Tell  us  what  you’ve  done  and 
why  you  think  you’re  ready  to  move 
up. 

Box  385.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  selling,  and  train  as  assistant 
manager  on  new,  fast-growing  daily 
Chart  Area  3.  Stock  available.  Write 
background,  details  to  Box  459.  EIAP. 


_ _ _ I 

Display  .4dt!ertising 


DUE  TO  STAFT  MEIMBER  promo¬ 
tion,  an  opening  is  made  for  a  man 
on  the  sales  staff  of  a  big  Metro¬ 
politan  Daily  Newspaper. 

We  publish  both  Morning  and  Eve- 
ning  in  Chart  Area  6— a  market  of 
%  million  population.  New  modern 
plant,  in  fine  city  with  above-average 
schools  and  residential  communities. 

F^ve-day  week,  insurance,  retirement 
foundation  and  other  benefits. 

We  are  interested  in  hearing  from 
successful  Retail  Advertising  salesmen 
with  small  daily  or  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience,  who  wants  to  step 
up  to  the  “BIG  'TIME.** 

Man  consideretl  will  be  under  35 
with  at  least  2  years’  of  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  experience. 

Write  experience,  education,  marital 
status  to  Box  400.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

All  replies  acknowledged. 


St.  Joseph  News-Press  A  Gazette 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1961 


CUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

NAME  .  _  --  _  _ 

COMPANY  (H  say) _  __  _ 

ADDRESS  _  _ 

CITY,  STATE _  _ - 

Insert  tny  classified  ad  for _  _ insertions 

Classification _ _ 

COPY: _ _ 


Q  Assign  a  bos  number  and  mail  replies  dailyl  I 

Mail  to:  I 

EDITOR  li  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yorli  22,  N.Y.  ■ 

(Far  ads  of  the  "Situatiom  Wanted''  nature,  enclose  resnittaace  with  order.  I 

See  clatsifled  rata  structure.)  * 
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HEIJ»  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HEIP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

ASS’T.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Fastest-Krowinfc  medium  New  Jersey 
daily  has  rare  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
lierienced,  hard-hittinir  advertisinf;  man 
to  become  assistant  advertisint;  man- 
Hgrer ;  to  work  with  and  direct  sales 
staff  of  10;  handle  responsibility  of 
retail  promotions  and  production  de¬ 
partment.  Full  comiwny  benefits,  bo¬ 
nus.  Salary  $7,500.  Box  42.7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ABI-E  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  rhallen(tinir  assiunment  on  small 
Western  daily.  Ability,  piwluctivity. 
judgment  and  eilucation,  not  just  years 
on  job.  count  here  in  salary  determina¬ 
tion.  Give  full  bioirraphical  outline, 
samples  of  writing  and  photoRraphy 
and  salary  neeil  in  letter  to  Box  457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OENTRAIj  new  JERSEY  DAILY  GENERAL,  NEWS,  sports  iet>orter. 
seeks  exiwrienced  copyreader.  Send  full  Photographic  ability  helpful.  Dally 
details  to  Box  466,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  News,  EfHnKham,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  who  can 
handle  new  daily  advertising  and 
knows  he  can.  Must  he  able  to  hire 
and  train.  Special  editions.  Compli¬ 
mentary  openinir  edition.  Ready  now. 
Needed  and  wanted  new  daily  Atlanta, 
Ga.  No  collect  calls.  Metropolitan 
Newspapers,  Inc..  Box  2065,  Atlanta  1, 
Ga.  Phone  289-2444. 


t'lTY  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
A  salaried  job  demanding  ideas,  staff 
manairement.  swift,  smooth  editing  and 
rewrite  ability,  willinirness  to  handle 
thousands  of  copy-movinK  details  umler 
pressure.  Write  Box  461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  For  12. .‘>00  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Gooil  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  page  in  lively  sports  area.  Ability 
to  use  camera  helpful.  Write  Easton 
Elliott,  Union-Sun  &  Journal,  Lock- 
liort,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  display  adver- 
tisinir  salesman.  Must  have  minimum 
two  years  experience.  References,  and 
picture  if  possible.  Salary  to  match 
ability.  Send  complete  details  advertis¬ 
ing  hackirmund  to  Wallace  Miller,  The 
Dothan  (Alabama!  EaKle. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small,  rap- 
idly-e\pandinfr  daily  in  boomintr  l»s 
.■\nKeles  metroimlitan  fringe  area.  We 
seek  relatively  younf?  shirtsleeve  editor 
with  manaKcment  flair  to  start  at 
m<slerate  salary  and  (trow  with  orgrani- 
zation.  Job  must  l>e  filled  quickly.  Box 
46(1,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WANTEJI):  BEGINNER  Youn(t  man 
who  desires  experience  on  small-town 
daily  and  Sunday.  No  previous  expe¬ 
rience  necessary.  Require  basic  writin(t 
ability  and  <lesire  to  move  up,  out  and 
on  to  bi(t(cer  thin(ts.  Write  Dan  Rooker, 
■Southwest  Times.  Pulaski,  Va. 


I  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  60,000  eveninit. 

Sunday  paper.  Chart  Area  6.  .''lust  be 
I  expert  in  layout,  picture  handlin(t.  edit- 
I  in(t;  able  to  write  fluently  on  f.ishlons. 
,  foods,  other  women's  topics.  I'olumn 
I  writinK  an  asset.  Exceptional  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  head  4-(firl  department. 
i  Usher  reoo(tnises  importance  of  stronir 
I  nttmn  <7  KAO 


I  women’s  section,  offers  $7,500  annually 
I  plus  attractive  frintre  benefits;  .l-day, 
37’'4-hour  week.  Write  fully  of  experi¬ 
ence,  enclose  samples  of  work,  photo. 
I  Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-  -combination  court  house 
and  sports  for  Morris  (III.)  Daily 
Herald.  Morris.  Illinois  is  locate<l  6.5 
miles  Southwest  of  Chicagro. 


BbXIlNNlNG  REPORTBR-S  Male  and 
Female.  Jol>s  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  .Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  (Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSflNNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicagro  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

For  lar(te,  quality-minded  semi-weekly 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  We  want 
an  intelligrent.  lersonable.  creative 
I>erson  who  can  produce  contemporary, 
fully  diversified  women’s  interest  sec¬ 
tion.  We  offer  top  pay,  profit-sharingr, 
many  other  benefits  in  one  of  finest 
newspaiier  corporations  in  nation.  .Send 
hack(trnund  details,  references  to  Edi¬ 
tor.  Advance-Star,  Burlingrame,  Calif. 


Mechanical 


JOURNEYMAN  Newspaper  Pressman. 
Union  shop.  37'^-hour  week.  Perms- 
nent  position.  Write:  The  Lima  Citizen, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


TUBULAR  PRESSMAN 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  Morida 
P.M.  Some  exi>erience  desirable.  Box 
323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  DESKMAN.  top-notch 
daily  Chart  Area  1.  De(tree,  some  ex- 
I>erience,  car.  Vermont  wnnection  ile- 
sire<l  - —  not  es.sential.  Box  450.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  NEW.S-EAGER  REPORTER 
wanteil.  Write  irivinsr  exi«rience.  ref¬ 
erences  and  character  references.  Also 
tell  education,  family,  health,  and 
camera  ability.  Ri(rht  man  on  this  job 
can  (TO  .someplace.  Times.  Pekin.  III. 


COPYREADER,  experienced:  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan:  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  Iteneflts.  ^x  425,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi.sher. 


COPYREADER,  experienceil,  for  18.000 
P.M.  daily,  (’hart  Area  2;  6  P.M.  to 
3  A.M.,  five-day  week.  G<x>d  pay,  lib¬ 
eral  company  lienefits.  Only  hard 
worker  need  apply.  Write  Box  'iSt. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  exi)erienced  two  or  more 
years,  for  (reneral  as8i(tnment  work  on 
morning:  paper.  Connecticut  or  New 
Engrland  backirround  preferre<l.  Write: 
I.eonard  E.  Gilliert,  Brid^eiort  Tele- 
gtram.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ARE  THEY  EXTINCT? 

Where  are  the  professional,  competent, 
sober,  articulate  craftsmen  who  are 
adept  at  handling:  a  City  Hall  or  politi¬ 
cal  story?  This  Chart  Area  1  PM 
Cent.  .Mass.  17.000  daily  is  prepared 
to  i>ay  the  ri(tht  money  for  the  ri(rht 
man  who  desires  a  (lermanent  (lOst. 
Box  475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Central  New  En(tland  small  newspaper 
required  experienced  tubular  pressman 
and  stereotyper.  New  plant.  37-haur 
week.  Rapidly-Krowin(f.  affRreesive 
mnnBKement.  We  value  our  people 
hi(rhly,  pay  well,  and  want  top  <iuality 
product.  Please  (live  references,  full 
details  first  letter.  Box  480,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mi»cellaneouK 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
main  reporting:  spot  on  small  Northern 
Ohio  daily.  Reflector.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  COPYREADER 

Larce  Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan 
.seeks  fully  experienced,  mature  sports 
copyreader  who  is  also  able  to  handle 
slot.  Excellent  salary  and  fringre  liene- 
fits.  Position  open  immediately.  Please 
send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
465.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  for  preetigte  morning: 
daily  in  Central  States  retrion.  Must 
tie  experienced,  top-fliirht  and  not  griven 
to  answering:  blind  ads.  Five-day  week 
— excellent  company  benefits.  Etox  500, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  on  many  N.  C.  newspapers 
in  all  departments.  Need  reporters,  ad¬ 
vertising:  salesman  and  mechanical  dept. 
Send  applications  to:  J.  D.  Fits.  Sec¬ 
retary.  North  C«rolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  .561,  Morgranton,  N.  C. 


.SPORTS  REPORTER  wanted,  capable 
•f  handling:  city  desk  one  .shift  a 
week,  on  daily  in  progn’easive  upper 
South  city  of  25,000.  $95  to  start. 
Write  Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
rivini;  experience,  references. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN 
Wanted :  Ambitious  sports  deskman 
who  wants  to  improve  his  techniques 
in  etiitorial  production  on  a  crowing: 
iirofit-makin(j:  newspaper.  Ideal  nor'da 
living:  conditions.  Excellent  lienefits 
pro(fram  includes  profit-sharin(t.  Box 
433.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER.  experience<l. 
(Vntral  Vir(tinia  morningr  paper.  Five- 
day  week.  Numerous  frince  benefits. 
Apply;  David  M.  Wri(tht,  Manag:ing: 
Ekiitor. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  at  all  levels  on 
Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  looking:  for  well-qualified  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  advertisinc  men  and 
back-shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg:,  Pesina. 


Public  Relations 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  wanU  an 
experienced  reporter  or  deskman  with 
ability  and  desire  to  handle  wire  deck. 
Must  he  agreressive  and  able  to  make 
decisions.  All  replies  confidential,  will 
pay  moving;  expenses  for  richt  person. 
Write  Box  462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS,  one  for  street- 
feature  combination;  other  for  TV 
supplement  plus  minor  ceneral  assicn- 
ments.  Leonard  Duccett.  City  Eklitor, 
Port  Arthur  News.  Port  Arthur.  Texas. 


1  REPORTER  . —  Every  heat  offered  by 
,  small  Boston  area  daily  to  agreressive 
I  young:  reporter.  Sports  an  asset,  but 
I  brains  most  important.  Car,  pay  $60 
!  to  $80.  dependine  upon  experience. 

I  Write  civine  full  details  to  William 
I  Miller.  .Ameebury  Daily  News,  Ames- 
hury.  Mass. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  book  famous  One- 
-Man  show  with  collegres  and  civic 
orcanizations  under  sponsorship.  Ex¬ 
cellent  remuneration  and  future.  Sher¬ 
man  Enterprises,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Rye, 
!  New  York.  Phone  Woodbine  7-1627. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
small  daily,  CXiart  Area  6.  Able  to 
handle  or  willing;  to  learn  to  handle 
all  types  of  news.  Box  432.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTEiR  for  Chart  -Yrea  4  morning 
daily.  Prefer  young  college  graduate 
with  some  experience.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  Chance  to 
advance  with  growing  paiier.  Box  354, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


,  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Small  Pittsburgh 
'  area  daily.  Must  handle  camera,  have 
i  car.  Write  resume  to  ^x  501.  Eklitor 
i  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  ASSIS’TANT, 
darkroom  assistant.  New  Hampshire  ski 
resort.  Good  seasonal  opportunity  offer¬ 
ing  free  skiing,  room  and  boerd,  small 
salary.  Write:  Box  469,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


THREE  OPEININGS  on  eximnding  Blast 
Ckiaat,  Daily  &  Sunday,  with  45,000 
circulation.  Need  experienced  copy- 
reader,  beginning  reporter  and  sports 
writer.  Box  470,  Eklitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


SALESMAN 

PRINTING  PRESS 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


TOP-QUALITY  13.500  New  England 
daily  seeks  aggressive  reporter  who 
writes  well.  Go<^  pay,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write:  J.  A.  Hardman, 
Jr.,  North  Adams,  (Mass.)  Transcript. 


n.  \ 


VIRGINIA  ISLANDS  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  a  reporter-feature  writer  who  can 
turn  out  clean,  clearly-written  copy 
quickly.  Good  salary,  new  office,  tropi- 
living.  Recent  college  graduate 
acceptable.  Send  clips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  644,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands. 


Outstanding  opportunity  with  the 
Cottrell  Company  for  a  man  qualified 
to  sell  Web  Offset  Presses  for  small 
newspaper  operations.  Offset  experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Con¬ 
siderable  travel  involved.  Substantial 
base  salary  together  with  commissions. 
All  expenses  paid.  This  man  will  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  the  New  York  area.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits  includes  a  vested  type 
retirement  plan. 

Send  complete  details  in  resume  to 
Box  454,  EHitor  &  Publisher 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


ip*'''-! 

^  U.1  ,-I  V4' 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copj  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


I  WANTED— A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
THAT  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
by  a  newspaimr  that  is  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
medium-sized  field.  A  6-day  pm. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  know 
the  editorial  department  inside  and  out. 
Must  be  able  to  direct,  train  and  com¬ 
municate  so  that  the  maximum  po¬ 
tential  of  his  staff  is  realized.  Should 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  other  de¬ 
partments,  should  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  be  personable  and 
\  apt  at  handling  the  public.  Send  com¬ 
plete  history  to  Box  494,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  BO  that  an  interview  might  be 
arranged. 


WELUKNOWN  SYNDICATED  PUB¬ 
LISHER  seeks  top-notch  salesmen  for 
exclusive  territories.  Sell  circulation  of 
new,  tested  Travel  Magazine  to  Retail 
Travel  agents  along  with  your  other 
lines.  High  commission.  Advise  terri¬ 
tory  you  cover,  details.  Box  485,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  7,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


OWNER  . . OPERATOR 

K  you  ne^  a  seaioned,  tniatworthy. 
NT’-'itile  newspaper  executive,  see  me  i 
it  i^iraKO  October  16-S!0.  OR  you 
tame  ilate  and  place.  Box  397.  Editor 
I  I’ublisher. 

yox’  DON’T  GAMBLE . 

jour  newspaper  with  a  seasoned.  hiKh- 
prolits  publisher.  10  years’  manaitement 
nsponsibility.  At  home  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  now  in  S-fifrure  job.  Kood  reasons  ; 
for  .  hanire.  Editor — strons  to  net  top 
pitxliict  that  sells,  business  and  promo- 
tioo-wise  for  consistent  profits.  Krowth. 
Gkw  up  in  trade,  colletre  Rrad.  41.  Get 
hiirh- level  staff  production,  work  hard 
myself.  Good  community  relations, 
fsmily  man.  Above  ail.  have  a  vet-  ‘ 
tran’s  concern  for  a  newspaper  and  its  i 
vell-l«inK.  Able  to  invest,  hut  this  no 
requirement.  Box  497.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP  MAN? 
CONSIDER  THIS  CANDIDATE 

MANAGERIAL  —  AMBITION 

-  EXPERIENCE 
Employed  Vice-President  and  Advertis-  ; 
trig  Director  seeks  situation  with  man- 
igerini  responsibilities  —  where  initia-  i 
tive  and  hard  work  will  pay  off.  Sixteen 
years’  of  practical  experience.  Heavy  ; 
backKround  in  Local  Retail.  National.  . 
Classified  and  Promotions.  Highest  | 
references.  Location  no  problem.  Fam-  ■ 
ily  man.  aqe  41.  Available  for  inter-  { 
view'  durintt  NEA  and  Iniand  Daiiy  | 
Press  Association  meetinRS  Oct.  12-17  | 
in  ChicaRo.  Box  493,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisber. 

Circulation 

aRCULA'nON  DIRECTOR  available  j 
for  interview  with  ProRreasive  Pub-  i 
lisber  seekinR  outstandinR  circulation  ! 
(sins.  ARgressive,  promotion-minded  I 
executive  with  result-Retting  compe-  I 
tence.  Prefer  HIGHLY  OOMPETmVE 
situation.  Will  successfully  train  and 
administer  a  top  flight  home  delivery 
organization  at  a  cost-conscious  level. 
Age  43,  married.  Resume  in  confidence. 
Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER— 12  years’ 
experience  all  phases  circulation  and 
carrier  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  DMires  relocation  to  good  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10  or  12. 
Box  409,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  age  31,  single,  military 
obligation  completed.  Eleven  years’ 
experience  in  fleet  operation  on  large 
Cleveland  daily;  seeks  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion  in  fleet  transportation.  Will  accept 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER’S  position 
desired.  Twenty-three  years’  classified 
tales,  promotion,  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Excellent  record, 
references.  Presently  employed.  Male. 
Married.  Age  43.  Chart  Areas  1.  2  or 
S.  Box  443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  .  . 

Proven  exceptional  ability  in  creative 
sales  pn^ram;  unite  local,  classified 
and  national  staffs  into  coordinated 
sales  team.  Active  community  leader.  . 
Top  professional  newspaper  training  I 
and  experience.  Also  capable  general  I 
manager  medium-size  daily.  Growth  op-  I 
portunity  as  important  as  amount  of  ! 
immdiate  gain  over  present  312,000  I 
bracket.  Detailed  resume,  photo.  Box  I 
486,  i^itor  A  Publisher.  i 

RETAIL  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED  TOP  SALESMAN 
will  give  organized  enthusiasm  and 
leadership  in  letail  manager  slot.  B.A.,  > 
married.  Will  relocate  Chart  Areas  1,  i 
2,  3,  6.  Box  496,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

AD  MAN,  24,  married,  BS  degree:  : 
four  years'  ext>erience  on  130,000  daily: 
graduate  newsiwper  training  program.  | 
Box  337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  UNAGE  BUILDER 
wants  management  opportunity.  Now 
lead-man  on  nationally-known,  prize¬ 
winning  daily  (100,000)  in  competitive 
market.  Alert,  ambitious.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  special  pages,  promotions,  new 
ideas.  Reply  Box  478,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Correspondents 


50TH  STA’TE  CORRESPONDENT.  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman,  free-lancer  will 
handle  Hawaii  assignments  for  trade, 
business  or  general  magazines.  Box 
403,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

LA’HN-U.  S.  CORRESPONDENT  12 
years’  ^azil.  others ;  available  per¬ 
manent  or  assignment.  H.  Stuart  Mor¬ 
rison,  Rua  General  Caldwell  278,  Rio. 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  : 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  ' 
l>ersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  | 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-67'28 

COPY  DESK  —  Quality  Editor  seeks  | 
quality  job.  Deft  makeup,  telegraph,  . 
slot.  Bo.x  336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADDICTED  NEWSMAN  seeks  top  ( 
l>ost.  Age  28.  Experienced  most  beats.  I 
features.  Will  do  solid,  readable  work  | 
for  quality  East  Coast  daily.  Veteran.  ^ 
J-graduate.  Present  wage  $6,0(10  on  i 
Metro  daily.  Box  416,  E&P. 

BEGINNEIR  in  newspaper  field.  Some  i 
experience  in  related  fields.  Looking  j 
for  general  assignment  spot.  Female.  . 
Degree.  Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

BOOK.  MAGAZINE  _  ' 

publishers,  note:  newsman  15  years’  | 
seeks  copyreading,  writing,  editing.  I 
allied  job.  Box  .382.  E&P. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  EDITOR,  40.  I 
top  award-winner:  expert  TTS  and  | 
makeup;  former  Mechanical  Superin-  i 
tendent.  Journalism  graduate.  Refer-  i 
ences  galore  I  Desk,  slot  or  beat.  Write 
Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

(X)PYREADER  —  CTiart  Areas  1,  3. 
Box  386,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR,  all-around  newsman,  expe¬ 
rienced;  college.  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  3. 
Now  I  Box  396,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

METROPOUTAN  SPORTS  WRITTai 
wants  job  as  big  league  baseball  re¬ 
porter.  Box  406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PART-’HME  COPY  EDITOR.  ’Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  Filler  Service.  610 
Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky, 

SEASONED  REPORTER,  feature  writ¬ 
er.  editorialist.  Wealth  experience 
dailies  (25,000-50,000)  suburban,  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  South.  Box  429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

B31ITORIAL  CX)NSULTANT  —  Sea¬ 
soned  newspaperman  offers  benefits  of 
his  know-how  and  exjierience  to  dailies, 
weeklies,  house  organs  and  magazines. 
An  idea  man  and  analyst,  thoroughly 
versed  in  mechanical  and  promotion 
aspects  of  publishing  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial.  Box  441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
950,000.  Box  431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editorial 


SEEK  CIRCULA’nON  INCREASE, 
local  news  depth  and  variety,  selective, 
intelligent  wire  editing,  sharp  heads, 
purposeful  typography?  Resourceful 
editor,  15  years’  experience,  rovers 
news  himself,  keeps  in  touch  with 
reality ;  wants  to  connect  with  dedi¬ 
cated  publisher.  Repeated  editorial, 
news  writing  award-winner ;  references 
attest  staff  leadership.  Box  447,  Editor  ; 
A  Publisher. 

TEA  -  DRINKING  REPORTER  and  I 
public  relations  man  desires  sports-  i 
writing  job.  Good  knowledge  and  great  : 
interest  in  athletics.  Non-sports  news¬ 
paper,  agency,  large  corporation  and 
some  radio-’IW  exjMrience.  Married, 
veteran.  30.  Columbia  J-School  gradu¬ 
ate.  Box  439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  BA  degree  in 
Journalism  seeking  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
references.  Box  446.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

U.  N.  CORRBSPONDENT,  former  edi-  . 
torial  writer.  4  years’  experience. 
Veteran,  married,  26.  B.S.,  plus.  Free¬ 
lance  or  full-time  on  international 
affairs  or  arts.  Box  492.  EAP, 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  J-grad.,  27  i 
years’  old.  veteran,  sober;  former 
athlete.  Prefers  Southern  or  Western  | 
job  with  good  pay ;  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ;  now  sports  editor  with  weekly.  I 
Will  show  clippings,  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  488,  EAP. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  seeks  career  i 
spot.  Five  years’  e.xperience  all  phases  I 
news  work.  J-graduate,  English  M.A., 
31,  married.  Box  498,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  , 

QUALITY  WRITER 
Features;  editorials;  criticism.  Mag. 
experience.  Box  477,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESENT  JOB  IS  A-OK,  but  I  want 
to  do  lietter.  Worked  eight  years  on  3 
good  dailies;  desk,  makeup,  reporter, 
rewrite.  Ready  for  editorship  on  sharp, 
aggressive  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  i 
j  Write  Box  483,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  NEWS  or  wire  desk,  head  of  desk  or 
rim.  Single,  steady,  experienced. 
Novice’s  pay.  Any  area.  Box  4'73, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRI’TER-CAR’rOONIST. 
experienced,  victim  of  consolidation, 
seeks  position  of  responsibility  with 
progressive  Hiist  Coast  daily.  Will 
consider  top  news  job.  Minimum  $140. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4'76,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRI’TER 
I  ^lieve  that,  after  Page  One,  the 
Eklitorial  Page  should  be  the  best  read 
part  of  a  newspaper.  If  any  publisher 
agrees  with  me.  I  want  to  work  for 
him.  Box  482,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Editorial  Page  Editor  with 
broad  background  in  history,  politics 
and  international  affairs,  available 
soon.  Conservative.  mid-40’s,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  491,  EAP. 


A  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  seasoned  on 
respected  dailies.  39;  struck  out  with 
her  own  magazine ;  and  a  passion  for 
good  reporting.  Today,  hunts  new  boss. 
He  may’ve  left  the  big,  metropolitan 
checks  beyond  to  head  a  paper :  and 
he’d  need  me.  For  our  copy  would  often 
have  color;  our  features,  depth;  and 
we’d  very  frequently  crusade.  Box  449. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


I  .\M  IN’TERES’TED  in  giving  some 
progressive  newspaper  a  good  compos¬ 
ing  or  mechanical  operation.  Can  be 
very  valuable  to  any  operation,  hot  or 
cold.  Box  372.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  '25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
352.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  TO  RELOCATE 

Experience<l  in  direct  printing,  meth¬ 
ods,  s|)Ot  and  process  color  work.  (k)od 
leader^ip,  production  and  quality  rec¬ 
ords.  A-1  references.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried.  three  children.  Box  260,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TELITTYPE  SUPERVISOR,  OPBaiA- 
TOR- -  Exjierienced  in  ’ITS  installations. 
Photo  composition,  paste-up,  etc.  Hot 
metal — Lino  operator,  make-up,  TTS 
monitor.  Union.  If  some  publisher  is 
interested  in  a  man  with  these  qualifi¬ 
cations.  i>leaae  write  Box  468,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Fifteen 
years’  experience — ’TTS,  stereo,  press, 
color.  Top  production  guaranteed.  Box 
499,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  15 
years’  experience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  ’ITS.  Beat  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert.  43 
Virginia  Ave.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
Tel.:  Oxford  1-6251. 

Photography 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho¬ 
tographer  who  can  errite.  Car.  cam¬ 
eras,  family.  Box  341,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

;  SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
;  for  assignments  in  N.  Y.  Metropolitan 
'  area.  Also  on  specs.  Own  equipment 
I  and  darkroom.  Samples  and  r^erences 
on  request.  Phone  HO  4-3548  or  Box 
453,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHEat-FEA’TURE  WRIT- 
EIR,  good  at  both,  wants  opportunity  to 
use  talents.  Six  years’  experience  as 
newsphotographer.  Salary  range  $6500. 
Box  471,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

I  . . 

PUBLIC  REUVnONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact,  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-5670. 

COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  wanted  by  married 
man  with  five  years’  daily  newspaper 
experience,  and  a  B.S.  degree  in  public 
relations.  Now  employed  as  a  reporter 
on  a  Northeastern  daily.  Background 
includes  sports  writing,  editing,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  government  and 
some  camera  work.  Box  342,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

YOWG,  EIAGBR  PR  MAN  axed  by 
efficiency  experts.  Refuses  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  Peace  Corps.  Variety  experi¬ 
ence  with  two  top  companies.  Wants 
to  resume  career.  J-gnid,  vet.  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  484,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


I  ABLE  EDI’TOR.  Strict  standards  for 
I  responsible,  self-respecting  paper.  No 
i  rush.  Box  451,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FIFTEEN  YEIARS  heavy  experience  in 
media-market  anaylsis  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  Want  job  as  sales  promotion  mgr., 
national  mgr.,  or  ad  director.  I^ill 
responsibility  on  medium-size  daily,  or 
can  fit  into  any  phase  from  research  to 
gimmicks  in  large  organization.  Objec¬ 
tive  to  develop  and  sell  best  reasons 
why  advertisers  should  use  your  space. 
Box  472,  Eklitor  A  Publisiter. 


mm 


ate  with  wide  industry  exiwrience  in 
press,  public  relations,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  house  organ  editing.  C2iart 
Area  6.  Box  479,  Eklitor  A  E’ublisher. 
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NBC  the  same  function  of  press 
trike  At  Intertype  critic  that  Charles  Collin -wood 

Manufacture  of  typesetting  'S  doing  for  CBS. 

When  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  asked  for  a  trat.  script 
of  Paar’s  first  blast  against  the 
press  he  was  told  it  would  not 
be  released  “on  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel,”  but  higher  executive."  coun¬ 
termanded  this  decision  and 
transcripts  were  made  available. 

(ales  Examples 

Mr.  Paar  showed  examjdes  of 
what  he  claimed  were  delil>erate 
distortions  and  untruths  in 
newspapers.  He  cited  unnamed 
press  services  for  stories  about 
Dag  Hammarskjold’s  arrival  in 
Ndola  when  actually  he  was 
dead  in  a  plane  crash. 

“You  see,”  said  Paar.  “It 
Jack  Paar,  the  Midnight  en-  never  happened.  It  was  made 
tertainer  on  television,  reopened  up.” 

his  one-man  war  against  news-  He  called  particularly  for  a 
papers  this  week  in  retaliation  barrage  of  mail  to  Don  Max- 
for  criticism  of  his  recent  show  well,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
staged  on  the  Berlin  border.  Tribune,  after  he  charged  that 
Night  after  night  he  accused  a  cartoon  depicting  him  at  the 
the  press  generally  of  deliber-  Berlin  border  with  a  U.  S.  army 
ately  reporting  lies  and  he  ex-  tank  in  the  background  was  a 
horted  his  listeners  to  write  let-  Be.  There  were  no  American 
ters  and  postcards  of  protest  to  tanks,  he  said, 
specified  newspapers.  On  Thurs-  '^Be  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
day  he  announced  a  “Jack  Paar  ^as  singled  out  by  Paar  as 

Foundation”  whose  aim  will  be  **a  war-mongering”  paper.  He 
■  Prije  flashed  some  recent  headlines 

on  that  contests  will  be  conducted  among  it. 

school  pupils,  he  said.  Kingsbury  Smith,  pub- 

Top  executives  of  the  Na-  commented:  “Despite  aU 

happen  although  tional  Broadcasting  Company,  P^a*- s  ranting  and  ravings 
""  network  presents  the  agains  his  critics  we  still  agree 

Paar  Show,  held  a  standoffish  po-  res^nsible  members  of 

sition  when  they  were  asked  to  f^t  his  conduct 

comment  on  editors’  complaints  tWened  the  peace 

that  Paar  was  using  the  air  to  '^orld 

make  irresponsible  accusations. 

c  ,  „  T-.-  t,.  •  ,  magazines  into  the  same  cate- 

Syd  F.  Eig^,  public  informa-  newspapers  in  a  charge 

tion  vicepresident,  told  E&P  the  that  “they  print  things  that 
Paar  programs,  taped  in  ad-  ^ever  happened— for  profit.” 
vance,  had  been  reviewed  by  the  jjg  tore  into  a  dozen  news- 
appropriate  people  and  passed  paper  columnists  by  name  and 
without  editing.  praised  a  few. 

^  “The  program,”  Mr.  Eiges  A  checkup  by  E&P  on  Thurs- 

g  said,  “is  based  on  freedom  of  day  did  not  reveal  any  great 
speech.  Mr.  Paar  is  an  unique  amount  of  mail  sent  to  news- 
jg  character.  He  is  performing  for  papers  on  Paar’s  theme. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Everybody  is  out  of  step  but  story.  Who  would  have  been  sues  of  wag 

Jack  Paar — even  Congress  and  accused  then  of  making  it  all  and  seniority. 

especially  the  newspapers.  It  up?  You  can  bet  the  networks,  _ 

would  be  funny  and  ridiculous  unlike  the  newspapers,  would 
if  he  weren’t  so  dangerous.  have  repeated  loudly  and  clearly 

His  vendetta  with  some  col-  that  it  wasn’t  their  fault  and  * 

umnists  and  their  papers  is  no  they  accepted  the  story  on  faith  I 

longer  news.  But  now,  on  his  from  a  reliable  source. 
program  this  week,  he  attacks  The  picture  might  have  lieen 
all  newspapers  with  the  state-  pretty  much  the  same  if  the 

meiit  that  they  deliberately  story  had  arrived  a  few  hours  , 

make  up  stories  about  things  later  just  missing  the  closing  lyj  ^^1 

that  have  never  happened.  He  deadlines  of  the  Monday  morn-  ■ 

attempts  to  lend  credence  to  his  ing  papers.  Radio  and  television 

charge  by  using  as  an  example  again  would  have  had  a  clear 

on  the  television  screen  a  copy  field  with  it  and  the  correction 

of  a  newspaper  story  about  Dag  would  have  arrived  in  time  for 

Hammarskjold’s  “arrival”  at  the  afternoon  papers. 

Ndola  airport  in  the  Congo  and  *  ♦  * 

his  “conference”  with  Tshombe.  We’re  afraid  this  blooper  is 
This,  of  course,  was  an  unfor-  going  to  haunt  newspapers  for 
giveable  blooper  by  an  Associ-  some  time  to  come.  There  is  no 
ated  Press  correspondent,  denying  that  it  was  a  serious 
Hammarskjold  never  arrived  error,  but  a  lot  of  people  will 
there  and  never  had  the  confer-  ignore  or  distort  the  facts  and 
ence  because  he  was  killed  in  use  it  to  discredit  newspapers 
the  crash  of  his  plane.  and  newspapermen. 

But  to  say  that  the  story  was  We  hope  that  newspapers  will  ^ 
intentionally  and  deliberately  take  every  opportunity  to  set  P*"®®®  honest, 

made  up  of  whole  cloth  by  the  the  record  straight  '  x  „  u  ^  .  . 

newspapers  is  stretching  the  story.  Newspaper  reporters  are 
truth  more  than  a  little.  not  infallible  and  these  things 

If  Paar  had  attacked  the  wire  sometimes  1 
service  for  an  example  of  inac-  they  shouldn’t  ever  happen.  The  whose 
curate  reporting  he  would  have  incident  should  remain  as  a 


Multiple  weekly  group  surrounding 
large  middle  eastern  city,  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  nearly  75,000.  Excellent  plant 
facilities  and  reasonably  priced. 


story  and  the  repercussions  on  Mobile’s  new  Megatane 
would  have  been  entirely  differ-  rating. 

ent.  The  big  package  was  delivered 

If  there  had  been  a  greater  in  polyethylene  bags.  Fifty-two 
difference  in  time  zones,  or  if  thousand  of  these  bags,  costing 
the  story  had  been  filed  several  cent  each,  were  purchased 
hours  earlier  here  is  what  would  and  made  to  order  for  the  Jubi- 
have  happened:  lee  edition. 

The  correction  would  have  Philip  D.  Adler  is  publisher 
caught  up  with  the  Monday  of  the  Times,  which  is  a  mem¬ 
morning  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  ber  of  the  Lee  Group  of  News- 
before  they  went  to  press.  Radio  papers.  Ron  Lorenzen,  news 
and  television  would  have  had  a  editor,  was  responsible  for  the 
clear  field  all  Sunday  afternoon  editing  of  the  four  special  sec- 
and  evening  with  the  erroneous  tions. 
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You  can  set 
your  watch  on  it 


It  cruises  at 
12  lines  a  minute. 


Better  yet-you  can 
set  your  copy  on  it! 


THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  gives  you  12  lines  of  perfect  type  every  60  seconds.  You  get 
built-in  dependability  . . .  year  after  grueling  year.  That’s  why  the  Comet  300  outsells  any  other 
linecasting  machine:  it's  the  Proven  Producer.  We  believe  the  Comet  300  is  the  finest  Linotype 
ever  built  for  dependable  high-speed  production.  Why  not  let  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
tell  you  the  full  story?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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Ambasciatore  di  Amicizia 
del  Giornale  ‘‘The  Press” 


Ambasadorul  de  Amicitie 
al  Ziarului  “The  Press” 


#ooJJtDiU=?Bots!cl)after 
her  Heitung  “tlThe  ^resis 


Theodore  Andrica  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Stara  Pazova  village,  province  of 
Voivodina,  in  Yugoslavia,  during  his  25th  trip  to  Europe. 


Over  the  last  quarter-century  thousands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  families  have  answered  a  knock  at  their  door 
and  thrilled  to  an  introduction  such  as:  “I  am 
Theodore  Andrica  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  I  have  a 
message  from  your  sister  in  Cleveland.” 

As  Nationalities  Editor,  Theodore  Andrica  has  just 
returned  from  his  25th  visit  to  Europe  with  messages 
from  Clevelanders  to  relatives  and  friends  in  France, 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Romania, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland. 


Translated,  that  means  Good  Will  Ambassador  from 
The  Press!  In  addition,  Theodore  Andrica  is  also 
known  affectionately  as  the  “broken  English  editor.” 
He  speaks  Italian,  Romanian,  Hungarian,  German, 
French,  and  in  his  own  words,  “a  smattering  of 
English.” 

Through  him.  The  Cleveland  Press  and  News  and 
the  Cleveland  Folk  Arts  Association  sponsor  the  top 
nationality  show  in  the  country— the  Cleveland  Folk 
Festivals. 
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